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CONSTITUTION. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  : 

lly.  To  secure  the  general  adoption  of  the  most  approved  systems  of 
imparting  instruction. 

21y.  To  secure  the  improvement  of  our  Text  Books  or  the  adoption  of 
others  more  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

Sly.  To  enlarge  the  views  of  Teachers  and  stimulate  their  exertions 
for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

4ly.  To  encourage  the  frequent  interchange  of  ideas,  and  kindly  inter- 
course among  the  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.  Name. — This  Association  shall  be  styled  "  The  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  Canada  West." 

Article  II.  Mend)ers. — Any  lady  or  gentleman  engaged  in  any  de- 
partment of  instruction,  Members  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
Members  of  County  Boards  of  Instruction,  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
Editors  of  Educational  Journals,  and  Ex-teachers  shall  be  eligible  to  Mem- 
bership. 

Application  for  admission  to  Membership  shall  be  made,  or  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  such  Committee  of  their  own  members 
as  they  shall  appoint ;  and  all  who  may  be  recommended  by  them,  and 
accepted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  this  Association,  upon  paying  one  dollar  and  signing  the 
Constitution. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  any  person  may 
be  elected  as  an  honorary  member  by  the  majority  of  the  members  present, 
(the  vote  to  be  by  ballot),  and  as  such  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  a  Regular 
Member,  excopt  those  of  voting  and  holding  office. 


There  shall  lie  an  annual  fe(!  of  one  dollar;  if  any  member  sliall  omit 
paying  this  fee  for  two  successive  years,  his  or  her  connexion  with  the  As- 
sociation shall  cease. 

A  person  eligible  to  Membership,  may  become  a  life  member  by  paying, 
at  once,  Ten  Dollars. 

Article  III.  Officers. — The  Officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  one  Council- 
lor for  each  County  represented  in  the  Association.  The  Councillors  for 
each  Couatj^  shall  be  appointed  by  the  County  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  various  Counties  where  these  exist.  These  Officers,  all  of  whom  shall 
bo  elected  by  ballot  annually,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  necessary 
for  a  choice,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  such  Committees  as  they  shall  deem  expedient.  ' 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties,  as  by  cus- 
tom devolve  upon  a  presiding  offic;^r  ;  he  shall  also  enjoy  the  customary 
privileges  of  presiding  officer.  In  his  absence,  the  1st  Vice-President  in 
order  who  is  present,  shall  preside;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  pro  tempore  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  on  nomination, 
the  Secretary  putting  <ihe  question. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  just  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  shall  give  public  notice  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  shall  conduct  such 
correspondence  as  the  Directors  may  assign  ;  and  shall  have  his  records 
present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
In  his  absence  a  Secretary  pro  tempore  shall  be  appointed. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  in  safe  keeping  all  moneys  paid  to 
the  Association  ;  shall  expend  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of 
^ho  Association  or  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  shall  keep  an  exact 
account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which 
account  he  shall  render  to  the  Board  of  Directors  prior  to  each  regular 
meeting  of  the  Association  ;  he  shall  also  present  an  abstract  thereof  to 
the  Association.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  such  bond  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Councillors  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  other  Directors  in  per- 
forming the  duties  belonging  to  the  Board. 


The  Boanl  of  Directors  sluU  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their 
own  body ;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association  ; 
shall  make  all  necessary  arran2;eraents  for  its  meetings ;  and  shall  do  all  in 
their  power  to  render  it  a  useful  and  honorable  Institution. 

Article  IV.  Meetings. — A  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held 
annually  in  the  first  week  of  August.  The  place  and  the  precise  time  of 
meeting  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  Regular  Meetings  two  hours  be- 
fore  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Association,  and  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  same.  Five  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  form 
a  quorum  for  business.  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  times,  and 
places,  as  the  President  shall  determine,  on  the  recommendation  of  twenty 
members.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
whenever  the  interests  of  the  Association  may  seem  to  demand  it. 

Article  V,  Ihj-Laivs. — By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  Consti- 
tution, may  be  adopted  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the  Association. 

Article  VI.  Amendmtnls. — This  Coastitation  may  be  altered  or 
amended  at  a  regular  meeting  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  pre- 
sent, or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  providing  that  the  al- 
terations or  amendments  have  been  substantially  proposed  at  a  previous 
regular  meeting. 

BY-LVVVS. 

I.  Meetings. — kX  the  Public  Meetings  of  this  Association  twenty 
members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

II.  Debates,  Essays,  &c. 

1.  All  questions  proposed  for  debates  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
in  writing  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

2.  Theological  questions  of  a  sectarian  nature  shall  not  be  introduced 
or  discussed  at  any  meeting.  , 

3.  Each  speaker  in  a  deba',e  shall  be  allowed  fifteen  minutes ;  the  lea- 
ders shall  be  allowed  five  minutes  at  the  close  for  a  reply  ;  five  minutes 
shall  be  allowed  for  each  reading,  and  twenty-five  minutes  for  an  Essay. 

4.  The  questions  debated  at  each  meeting  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present. 

5.  The  Lecturers  for  each  Public  Meeting  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  at  least  six  mouths  before  the  time  of  such  meet- 


6. 
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i,>«iue.<iurt.  RULES  OF  ORDER. 

1.  The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum,  decide  questions  of 
order,  and  endeavor  to  conduce  all  business  before  the  Association  for  a 
speedy  and  proper  issue. 

2.  The  following  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at  the  x\nnual  Meetings. 

1.  Meeting  opened  with  prayer. 

2.  Roll  of  Officers  called. 
i>,,:<  ;     3,  Reading  of  Minutes. 

4.  Reading  of  Communications. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6.  Election  of  Members. 

7.  Essays  or  Lectures. 

8.  Readings. 
-iJ: '-       9.  Debates. 

'■■'  ''    10.  New  Business. 

11.  Election  of  Officers. 

12.  Adjournment.  v'/v  /    J   v 

3.  The  Association  may  al  any  time  by  a  majority  of  votes  alter  the 
order  of  business. 

4.  On  a  point  of  order  being  raised  while  a  member  is  speaking,  the 
member  speaking  shall  at  once  take  his  seat;  the  point  of  order  shall 
then  be  stated  by  the  member  objecting,  and  the  Chairman  shall  without 
further  debate  decide  thereupon,  stating  the  rule  applicable  to  the  case 
without  argument  or  comment. 

5.  No  motion  shall  be  put  from  the  chair  unless  submitted  in  writing 
except  a  motion  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  or  of  the  previous  question. 

6.  Without  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  no  member  shall  speak 
when  there  is  no  motion  before  the  Association. 

7.  No  member  shall  speak  to  a  motion  until  it  has  been  delivered  to  the 
Chairman  in  writing,  with  the  names  of  the  mover  and  seconder  thereon, 
the  mover  shall  then  have  the  first,  and  the  seconder  the  second  right  of 
speaking  to  such  motion. 

8.  No  amendment  to  a  motion  can  be  received  after  an  amendment  to 
an  amendment,  nor  any  motion  unless  for  the  previous  question,  to  lay  on 
the  table,  or  to  adjourn  simply. 


i . 

0.  A  motion  to  adjourn  simply  shall  take  precedence  of  all  motions  and 
amendments  ;  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  of  all  except  to  adjourn ;  a  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question  of  all  except  to  adjourn  or  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

10.  The  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  question  ^ball  be  recorded  on  the  min- 
utes when  called  for  by  five  members. 

11.  When  a  Member  intends  to  speak  or  submit  a  motion,  he  shall  rise 
in  his  place,  and  respectfully  addressing  the  chair,  confine  himself  to  the 
question  and  avoid  personalities. 

12.  Should  more  than  one  member  rise  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  the 
Chairman  shall  at  once  (and  without  appeal)  determine  who  is  entitled  to 
the  floor. 

13.  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  twice  on  any  question, 
but  not  oftener  without  the  consent  of  the  Association,  and  no  Member 
shall  speak  more  than  once  until  every  Member  wishing  to  speak  shall 
have  done  so. 

14.  If  any  Member  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  he 
may,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  12,  appeal  from  such  decision  to  the  As- 
sociation. The  President  shall  thereupon  put  the  question  thus, — ''  Shall 
the  decision  of  the  chair  be  sustained  ?" 

15.  All  questions  unless  otherwise  provided  for  will  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

16.  The  previous  question  shall  be  put  in  this  form : — "  Shall  the  main 
question  be  now  put  ?"  If  this  be  carried,  no  further  motions,  amend- 
ments or  debates  shall  be  permitted,  but  the  main  question   put  without 

delay.  iiainO 

17.  The  following  questions  shall  not  be  debateable  :  1st,  To  adjourn 
simply.     2nd,  To  lay  on  the  table.  3rd,  The  previous  question. 

18.  No  amendment  to  the  minutes  shall  be  allowed  after  their  adoption, 
and  no  resolution  to  expunge  any  part  of  them  shall  have  any  other  efiect 
than  the  erasure  of  the  record,  nor  shall  any  motion  to  expunge  be  in 
order  until  after  a  motion  for  their  adoption. 

19.  A  motion  to  adjourn  simply  shall  always  be  in  order,  except  1st, 
■when  a  Member  is  in  possession  of  the  floor;  2nd,  when  Members  are  vot- 
ing ;  3rd,  when  an  adjournment  was  the  last  preceding  motion ;  4th,  when 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  previous  question  shall  be  put, 

20.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  to  these  rules  except  at  the  Annual 
Meetings,  when  a  rule  may  be  suspended  for  that  meeting  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

21 .  These  Rules  of  Order  shall  also,  as  far  as  possible,  apply  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 


8. 


OFFICERS. 

The  folloTvicg  are  the  Officers  of  the  Association  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 

President. 

REV.  BR.  McCAUL,  University  of  Toronto. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Argii.  McCallum,  Hamilton.      J.  H.  Sangster,  Toronto. 
J.  B.  Boyle,  London.  Thomas  McKee,  Oshawa. 

William  Anderson,  Toronto..     Thomas  Nixon,   New  Market, 

Stcretari/. 

J.  W.  ACRE,§,  Faris. 

Treasurer. 

ROBERT  ALEXANDER,  New  Market. 

CounciUors. 

3.  Robins,  Ontario.  R.  VV.  Young,  Wentworth. 

Adam  Anderson,  Middlesex.  George  Rose,  York. 

Adam  Morton,  Peel.  Gregg  Henderson,  Carlton. 

R.  Mc8hea.,  Hastings.  William   Kidd,   Wellington, 

Angus  Hay,  Stormont.  T.  Stafford,  Perth. 

J.  Breckenridge,  Halton.  H.  G.  Taylor,  Lambton. 

James  McFarlane,  Br^nt.  A.  H.  Brown,  Elgin. 

E.  R.  Young,  Northmmberland.  W.  H.  Rowse,  Durham. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

J.  W.  ACRES,  Secretary. 
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MINUTES 

OF    THE 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

or    THE 

Cfac|crs  of  Upper  €muh. 

Held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Temperance  Street,    Toronto., 
August  1th,  IStiS. 


Mr.  T.  G,  Ckkskut,  2d  Vice  President,  in  absence  of  tlie 
rresident,  took  the  Chair,  and  the  nieetinfj  was  tipened  wilk 
juayer  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wickson,  L-L.D.  The  minutes 
of  last  meeting  having  been  ])rinled,  were  held  as  read  and 
adopted. 

Communications  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr  NelIes,Pres- 
dilent  oi  Victonia  College,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hodgins,  L.L.B..,  Deputy 
•Superintendent  of  Education,,  J.  H.  Sangster,  M.D.,  and  iMr. 
.T.  G.  Boyle,  Princiiml  Central  School,  London,  expressing 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  Convention  ;  also -from 
Dr.  Wellington  Jeffers,  editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian,  nud 
Dr.  Wilson,  U.  College,  accepting  invitation  of  aaldressiHg 
the  Convention.     The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  3. 

Afternoon  Session.  Tiie  Convention  nift  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  President  in  the  chair.  The  President,  Dr. 
Orraiston,  Jelivercd  the  opening  address.  A  Committee  con- 
sif^ting  of  Messrs.  Dixon,  Macallum,  Scarlett,  McCabe  and 
Dr.  Carlyle,  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  several  important 
matters  and  suggestions  coiitai  led  jn  tha  able  and  valual  Id 
addrtss  of  the  President, and  huv^e  it  incorponiled  in  ^ihe  priul- 
-ed  minutes  of  the  current  year. 


1'lie  Special  CommiHee  of  Board  of  Directors  rcpoitcd 
order  of  business. 

Mr.  Dixon,  Deleirute  to  the  National  Te.ichers'  As'-'ocia- 
tion  of  the  U.  Stutes,  was  called  upon  to  rejiurt.  w  lion  ihat 
cenllfinan  read  an  ahle  and  somewhat  lenylhy  report, 
u'hich  was  remitted  back  to  him  to  he  condensed,  'i'he  As:io- 
ciation  then  aJjoiimed  till  hulf-puit  seven. 

Evening  Session.  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  INTcGann 
brought  np  the  Report  of  the  Comnii'tee  on  Phy>ieal  Eilnca- 
lion.  Moved  by  Mr.  Frood,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nt  lies,  'J'hat 
the  Report  be  received.  Moved  in  amendment  by  Mf.Ches- 
nut,  secon<led  by  Mr.  Ale.xander,  That  in  accoriluinc-^  with 
the  peneral  .sco])e  of  the  Report  uf  the  Committee  on  Physi- 
cal Ednciiiun,  it  is  the  (ipinioii  of  this  Association,  that  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  regnlar  physical  exerci.se,  espeei- 
tilly  in  cities  and  towns,  a  few  moments  between  the  classes, 
yiiould  be  devoted  to  exorcifie  and  duvelope  the  Vi.rious  parts 
of  the  body,  and  that  regular  military  drill  should  constitnto 
part  ot  the  regular  exercise  of  every  school.  Mr  Fro(d,of 
Ilamillon,  submitted  the  fullowing  Ivum  the  Wentworth 
'iVachcrs' Association  :  "That  ;dl  the  male  jiiipils  in  oui- 
jmblic  schools  of  twelve  years  old  and  over,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  military  training  ;  that  a  bonus  of  ten  dollars  Govern- 
ment grant  should  annually  be  c,iven  to  each  school  liavinii  Ji 
squad  aliove  ten  in  number  efliciently  ti-aincd,  such  elHciciicy 
to  be  certified  by  the  Local  Superintendent  and  the  nearest 
graduate  of  a  military  school."  Mr.  Dickson,  secondeil  by 
Mr.  Collins,  moved  in  amendment  to  the  amendment,  'J'hat 
the  words  "military  drill"  be  struck  out  of  the  original  wiotion, 
and  the  words  "gymnastic  exercises"  be  sulstituted.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  amendment 
was  carried.  The  President  then  ruled  that  this  shut  off  any 
luulion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Pveport  at  present.  ft  was 
lhereu{)on  moved  and  curried  that  the  Pi-epoit  be  considered 
to-morrow. 

Professor  Robins,  of  the  Normal  School,  Montreal,  as  Del- 
egate from  the  'i'eachtrs'  Association  of  Canada, delivered  a 
very  interesting  address,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  : 

Moved  Iry  Mr.  Dickson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cranf  eld.  That 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Prof.  Robins 
for  his  excellent  address  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and 
wecanutt  refrain  from  exiressing  the  hi>pe  that  Lower  Can- 


adii  may  cnj.iy  the  blessing  of  a  nnlioiiul  system  of  pchica- 
lion,  free  fiom  all  sect:irian  tests,  and  we  deeiily  sympnthize 
villi  the  Lower  Canada  minority  and  hope  they  may  enjoy 
the  privileiji'S  of  the  Upper  Canada  minority.  The  Conven- 
tion adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Mornimz  Sftsion,  Auzust  Sth,  18^6.  The  Association  met 
with  the  Presiil.-nt  in  the  chair.  'J'hff  Rev.  Dr.  Wickson 
then  delivered  a  valiiAlile  addr -ss  on  the  dignity  and  value  of 
the  Teachers'  work  ;  at  the  conchision  of  which  the  thanks 
of  the  meetin?  wer?  cordially  tendered  to  the  Rev. 
A.  McMiuchy,  seconded  hv  Mr  A  iMacallnm,  moved  that 
ISIi'ssrs.  D.  Ormislon  and  McCabe  be  u  Finance  Comniittee 
to  examine  the  Trp:isurer"s  accounts  for  the  years  1865-'G6, 
and  report  al  the  first  session  of  the  follovviny  day. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A nderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCabe,  That 
n  committee  b;*  a]ipointe  i  to  consi  ler  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing this  Association  incorporated,  and  the  host  means  for 
tloinii  so,  anrl  that  s\\d  committer  consist  of  Messrs.  McCabe, 
Alexander,  Buchanan  and  Anderson,  to  report  this  afternoon. 

The  first  snbj.^ct  announced  in  theannnal  circular  was  then 
discussed  :  *'  Th<»  consideratinn  of  what  means  can  be  adopted 
incoinection  with  onr  sysle(n  of  education,  for  amelioratin? 
the  ccmdi'ioo  of  the  vairrant  children  of  onr  cities  and 
towns."  In  connection  thi^rewith,  Mr.  McNanjrhton  moved, 
s"conded  by  Mr.  E.  Scarh^tt,  That  in  view  of  the  growinff 
evil  of  irreirnlarity  in  the  attendance  of  our  schools,  this 
ConV'Mition  would  recommiMid  the  followinii:  as  a  remedy  : 
]  <t.  That  every  child  in  a  seho  il  section  shall  be  required  to 
attend  school  for  at  lenst  four  months  in  the  year,  in  defiult 
of  which  (he  puent  or  truardidn  shall  pay  25  cents  for  each 
jnipil  for  each  month  during  whii'ii  he  fiils  to  comfdy  with 
the  above  rcq'iirenient.  2d.  That  for  tlia  non-payment  of 
fines  the  proper  authorities  shall  have  power  to  {)unish  by  im- 
jirisonnient  for  a  term  not  exi-eeding  (wo  mon(hs.  3  1.  "^riiat 
iio  month  shall  be  accounted  in  which  the  pupil  has  be  -n 
Sihsent  more  than  five  days.  It  was  moved  in  amendment 
by  Mr.  J.  Carlyle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Seath,  That  this  Assoc  a- 
tion  fully  recfignizf>s  tiie  import  \nce  of  re£iihir  attendance  in 
our  schools,  and  hopes  that  ere  lona  measures  will  be  adopted 
1o  comp.d  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  school  for  at  least 
four  months  a  year.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  large 
luajori'y. 


It  was  then  determined  fey  the  Convention,  on  nvotion,  to 
re-consifler  the  vote  of  the  Association  of  the  previous  cl»y 
on  the  Report  of  the  Delegtite  to  the  U.  S.  National  T's.  A. 
Mr.  McCahe  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  That  the 
Report  of  the  Delegate  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  printing.  Jn  amendment,  Mr.  McAlister  moved, 
peconded  by  Mr.  Seath,  That  the  Report  of  yesterday  be  con- 
firmetl.     The  amendment  was  lost,  original  motion  carried. 

Afternoon  Session,  August  Stk,  1866.  The  Association  met 
with  1st  Vice  President  ni  the  chair.  The  following  Dele- 
gates were  then  received  ami  addressed  the  Association'brietly 
viz.,  Mr.  Watson,  York;  Mr.  Scarlett,  Northumberland  ;  Mr'. 
Meredith,  North  Ontario;  Mr.  Seath,  Peel  ;  Mr.  Alexander,. 
North  York;'  Mr.  Buchanan,  Waterloo  ;  Rev.Mr.Campbell.An- 
caster;  Messrs.  Frood  and  Macartney, Wentworth  ;  Mr.  Jzard, 
Oxford.  The  President  having  entered  took  the  chair.  The 
President  then  announced  that  the  illness  of  two  of  his  par- 
ishioners necessitated  his  absence  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.     The  1st  Vice  President  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Anderson  subm  tted  the  following  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  better  organization  of  teachers  into  Associa- 
tions : — 

Your  Committee  having  met  and  taken  into  considerntion 
the  question  submitted,  beg  leave  to  recommend, —  1st.  Tiiai 
a  Secretary  be  a.ppointed  in  each  county,  whose  duly  it  s-hall 
he  to  advocate  the  formation  of  Associations  within  the  Imo- 
its  of  their  respective  counties,  and  ref)ort  annually  the  resuU 
of  his  labours  to  the  Provincial  Association  through  its  Sec- 
retary. 2d.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
circular  letter  to  be  addresssed  to  the  teachers  of  the  Prov- 
ince on  the  importance  and  advantages  of  Teachrrs'  Associ-  • 
ations.  3d.  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  attendance  of 
teachers  at  the  annual  conventions,  the  summer  vacations 
throughout  the  rural  .-eciions,  as  well  as  in  cities  and  towns 
and  villages,  consist  of  four  weeks,  commencing  ni  t  later 
than  the  middle  of  July.  4tb.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  the  iui  orporation  of  this  Association  would  bo 
attended  with  decided  advantages. 

Wm.  Anderson,  Chairman. 
The  Report  wafl  taken   np  clause    by  clause.       First  v  ss 
adopted,  likewise  the  second.     The  third  clause  was  amend- 
ed as  follows  by  tlw  rural  delegates:       "  Tfeat  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Cbaventioii.  the  hA)lding,o£  Local  and  Proviiieial  Con- 


rentions  is  of  great  importancs  tO'  the  interest  of  education 
and  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  aid!  since  their  present 
holiday  regulation  necessitated  the  holding  of  local  conven- 
tions during  the  sitting  of  the  Provincia'^  and  also  for  the 
health  (A  teachers  and  pupils  ;  therefore  the  autliorities  be  res- 
ppctfuHy  requested  to  grant  the  last  two  weeks  in  July  and 
the  first  two  in  August,  as  the  summer  vacation  lor  common 
schools;  and  that  all  teachers  availing  ihemselveii  of  these 
two  weeks  additional  vacation  be  obliged  to  spend  one  week 
at  least  in  each  year  in  attending  either  the  Local  or  Provin- 
cial Association  during  said  vacation."  The  fourth  clause 
was  adopted  without  amendment. 

Mr.  McCabe  submitted  the  following  Report  of  Committee 
on  the  best  method  of  recording  the  progress  and  standing  of 
each  pupil  attending  school  (No.  3  annual  circular;  : 

The  Special  Committee  to  which  vsras  referred  the  consid- 
eration of  a  uniform  method  of  recording  accurately  the  daily 
work  of  the  school,  so  as  to  test  its  progress  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  shew  clearly  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  attain- 
ments and  conduct,  beg  to  report  .* — 1st,  That  the  late  Pres., 
Dr.  Wilson,  kindly  visited  U.  C.  College  with  your  committee 
at  the  close  of  our  last  annual  meeting,  and  conjointly  with 
Dr.  Barrett,  explained  inily  the  system  pursued  in  that  excel- 
lent Institution.  2d,  Your  committee  has  also  had  under 
consideration  various  other  methods  used  in  some  of  the  .best 
schools  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  3d,  On  the 
whole  your  committee  begs  to  recommend  two  distinct  plcins, 
one  for  classes  below  the  standing  of  the  Fourth  Book  and 
the  other  being  a  modification  of  the  plan  followed  in  Upper 
Canada  College,  for  classes  in  our  Common  Schools  above  the 
third  National  Reader  and  for  the  classes  in  our  Grammar 
Schools.  4th,  The  first  method  is  as  follows: — to  distribute 
daily  to  each  pupil  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  one 
of  the  small  tickets  for  punctuality  published  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Education  for  Up[)er  Canada,  and  at  tlie  close  of  the 
school  for  the  day  a  similar  ticket  for  perfect  recitation,  con- 
duct, and  diligence  during  school  hours.  Record  might  be 
made  oftheRe  tickets  monthly  or  otherwise, which  would  form 
a  good  basis  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  those  schools  iii 
which  that  system  exists.  It  is  also  suggested  in  this  con- 
nection, that  a  short  abstract,  shewing  the  standing  of  each 
pupil  in  these  particulars,  might  be  furnished  monthly  or 
uiherwise  to  parents  or  guardians.     5th,  The  second  method 
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applicable  to  tlie  higher  classes  in  Common  Schools  and  to  all 
in  Grammar  Schools,  is: — to  keep  three  books,  viz.,  one  for 
attendance,  tiie  ordinary  Register,  one  for  punctuality  and 
deportment,  the  clerical  work  of  which  might  be  done  by  one 
of  the  senior  pupils,  and  one  for  scholarship.  k?nch  a  scries 
of  records  exhibits  all  the  relations  which  the  pupd  sustains 
to  the  school.  The  mere  fact  that  such  records  are  kept,  it  is 
thought,  would  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  great 
iTiajority  of  misdemeanors  which  usually  occur  in  school. 
The  aim  of  such  a  system  is  to  remove  tiie  occasion  of  faults. 
'J'he  mode  of  conducting  the  recitation  is,  however,  piohably 
tlie  chief  contributing  means  of  ])roduciuir  the  above  result. 
The  plan  recommended  is:— that  the  pupils  change  {)!aces  in 
their  clusse-s  during  the  daily  recitations.  In  doing  this,  in 
case  a  pu[)il  answers  a  ques'ion  which  one  below  him  may 
liave  missed  and  which  may  have  come  round  to  him,  he  re- 
ceives a  counter  and  takes  the  place  immediately  above  the 
one  who  has  failed.  Ai  the  conclusion  of  the  recitation,  two 
modes  equally  cood  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  are  ia 
Miccessful  operation  in  some  of  our  schools.  By  the  one  the 
members  are  arranged,  the  jiupil  having  the  largest  number 
tif  counters — evidences  of '.he  work  dune  — is  placed  first  and 
.so  on,  and  the  rank  or  nimiber  any  one  holds  in  the  cluss  is 
then  recorded.  By  the  other,  the  counters  are  retained  by  the 
jmpil  having  gained  them,  and  the  class  is  not  rearranged  at 
the  end  of  the  recitation.  A  record  of  the  u umber  of  count- 
ers or  rounders  is  made  weekly  instead  of  the  rank  in  the 
class  being  recorded  daily,  as  by  the  first  method.  At  tlie 
end  of  the  month,  the  average  of  each  pupil's  work  or  count- 
ers in  each  subject  of  study  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
liis  marks  or  counters  by  the  number  of  recitutions  or  records. 
All  the  averages  are  then  added  together,  and  any  demerit 
marks  he  may  have  received  either  for  conduct  or  tardiness, 
are  added  to  the  sum  and  the  combined  result  b-ing  divided 
by  the  number  of  his  averages,  gives  his  monthly  average. 
This  monthly  average  being  compared  with  those  of  his  fel- 
low students  gives  his  rank  in  tlie  class.  Every  pupil  is  thus 
made  to  feel  that  a  creditable  position  in  the  school  can  b; 
obtained  only  by  good  conduct  as  well  as  by  diligence  and 
activity,  as  every  demerit  mark  will  materially  aflfCl  the 
average  scholarship  which  determines  the  standing  in  the 
class,  and  is  thus  led  as  fur  as  possible  to  correct  his  faults  by 
peiceiving  the  consequences  of  them.     It  is  further   recom- 


mfiicled  Ibnf  (he  foroiroina:  rrsiilfs  pxliiliitinjr  tlie  cornpanitive 
sinnciiiiir  of  the  pn[iils  t(><rrtlier  with  tlu'  results  of  monthly 
written  pxnminatioiis,  inilicatiim  the  actual  amount  of  know- 
lecloe  of  each  pu[)il  be  furnialieil  to  each  parent  or  guardian 
monthly. 

All  of  which  is  respeclfully  suhmitfed. 

Wm.  McCaes,  CJiairman. 
Toronto,  August  8th,  1S66. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCabe,  scconrlerl  by  Air.  Watso'-,  the 
Report  \va.«  reccivtHl.  Moved  by  Mr  G.  Vounc,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Watson,  Tli;\t  the  Report  of^  the  Cnnmiitt-e  on  llu'  best 
nipihod  of  recording  the  standing  of  pujiils  be  adopted  and 
]  rinted  in  the  minutes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Convf^ntion. — 
Carried.  'Jlie  (Convention  then  adjoin-ned  to  attend  the  Con- 
versaz  one  i'l  the  Normal  School  buildings,  at  7:30.  Owiiiij 
t)  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather,  n  tt  many  citizens 
attended,  'J'he  attend mce  of  teachers  was  large.  Ad  Iress- 
es  were  ilelivered  by  Drs.  JMcCaul  and  Rversnn.  The  musi- 
cal part  of  the  programme  was  nntler  the  direction  of  Vr. 
Humphreys,  kindly  assisted  by  Miss  Clayton.  Miss  O'De.i, 
Mr    Archer  and  the  ?erceant  cf  tlie  Baud  of  the  17ih  Reg't. 

Morni/i;:^  Srssicn.  August,  9t/i .  1S66.  'J'he  Assoc la' ion  lU' t 
Willi  1st  Vice  President  m  the  chair.  Mr.  McCabe  sub  nitltd 
a  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  inoor{)oralion  vf  the 
Association,  which  on  motion  was  received.  Mr.  Ihiclianan 
lirouoht  a  Rejjort  from  tli"  mimrity  ul  th(»  Committee  on  the 
same  subject  which  was  likewise  on  motion  received.  Mr. 
J>carlett  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alexander,  That  the  Report 
of  the  majority  be  adopted.  Mr.  Buchanan  movi^d,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Blackburn,  That  the  Report  of  the  minoiity  be 
ado()ted.  Mr.  Seath.  seconded  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  moved  the 
previous  question. — Carried. 

'J'he  Committee  appointed  tr>  cmsidfr  thp  qnratium   nf  Incnrpora- 
lion,  big  to  submit  the  fallowing  liiport  : 

Your  Committee  r"eommpinl  that  steps  be  fortliwilh  taken  to 
secure  the  Ineorporation  of  tlii>;  Assooiiition,  provi.le.l  this  (mii  be 
(lone  uiiiier  the  general  act  applying  to  Mi-c'ianies'  Instimii's  and 
Library  As  ociations.  But,  if  on  due  inquiry,  it  be  found  that  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  your  Committee  vvojid  r*eomnend  tliat 
we  ask  the  Legislature  tor  a  Special  Act,  proviiled  that  att'^r  due 
consideration,  tlm  Association  do  not  consider  the  expenso  attend  • 
ing  the  passage  of  such  an   Act  too  cteat. 

All  of  which  is  r^'spectlully   submitied. 

\S'.M.  IMcCABP-,  Chairman. 
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On  mod'oii,  tlie  Rfport  of  the  majority  was  then  adopted* 
Moved  hy  Mr.  Young,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  That  Messrs 
McCahe,  MaeaUnm,  David  Ormiston,  Alexander  and  Bucli* 
anan  be  a  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  feasibil- 
ity of  carrying  into  effect  the  Report  of  the  Comniitlee  on 
Incorporation  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting?.  In 
amendment,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  McAlister,  soconded  by 
Mr.  Spath,That  Mr.  McCabe,  Rev.  Dr.  Wickson  and  Mr. 
Alexander,  be  a  Special  Comtnittc^e  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  As^sociation  as  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Incorporation. — Carried. 

Mr.  McAlister  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Ormiston,  That 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  By-Liiw  defining  the 
duties  of  standing  committees,  which  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  Messrs.  D.  Ormiston,  McCabe,  and  the  mover. — Car. 

On  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  McCabe  sub- 
mitted the  usual  motion,  viz:  That  a  Special  Committee  be 
appointed  to  nominate  officeis  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  cotisist 
of  Messrs.  Alexander,  Scarlett,  Dixon,  McMurchy,  Nellesand 
Young,  to  report  this  morninfj.  In  amendment^  Mr.  Ciiesnnc 
moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCaitney,  That  the  Committee  to 
nominate- officers  of  this  Association  l)e  the  Delegates  with 
power  to  add  three  to  their  number.  In  amendment  to  the 
amendment.it  was  moved  l)y  Mr.  G.  Kexd,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  Plunkett,  'J'hat  nomination  and  election  take  place  in 
open  Convention.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Scarlett  that 
tiie  method  in  each  amendment  was  impracticable.  It  was 
further  explained  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  was  not 
final  ;  that  all  sections  of  tlie  country  were  represented  and 
that  all  were  delegates  but  two.  The  amendments  were  jjut 
and  lost  ;   main  motion  was  then  cairied  unanimously. 

J.  G.  Hodgins,  L.L  B.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, U.  C,  delivered  a  very  practical  address,  answering; 
questions  proposed  by  members  of  the  Convention.  Moved 
by  Mr.  Melcalf,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Carter,  and  resolv- 
ed,— -'That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  presented  by  this  Couvenliort 
to  Mr.  HodjL'ins  for  liis  very  interestinc;  and  instructive  ad- 
dress Moved  l)y  Mr.  Reazin,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCabe^ 
and  Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  C(.nvention,  th« 
Government;  should  aflwd  facilities  by  which  Gmmmar  and 
Common  School  Teachers  may  during  their  vacation  gain  a 
knowledge  of  military  drill  to  enable  them  to>  give  a  cour»» 
of  military  inatruciion  to  their  pupils. 
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Mr.  Young  moved,  seeoiideJ  by  Mr.  NelTes,  Thflit  the 
oflicers  mminaled  by  the  Committee  this  morning  be  the  offi- 
e  rs  for  the  ensuing  year. — Carried. 

Mr.  Buchanan  moved, seconded  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and 
Resolved, — '1  hat  the  Board  off  Directors  appoint  in  each 
County  or  parts  of  Counties  in  U.  C  ,  Secretaries  to  attend  to 
the  interest  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Chesnut  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Ccinstitutiou  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  Vice  Prrsidents;  also  to  add  to  the  Constitution  a  clause 
to  make  the  delegates  to  this  Association  the  Committee  tO' 
nominate  the  officers. 

Moved  by  T.  Frood,  seconded  by  A.  Dewaiit,  That  this  As-* 
soriation  considers  fhur.  the  substilulion  of  Townsliip  Boards 
of  Trustees  would  bean  improvement  on  the  present  system,. 
and  would  obviate  many  of  the  difficulties  under  which, 
teachers  in  the  rural  sections  labour.  Moved  by  Mr.  VV. 
Watson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Buchanan,  in  amendment. 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  the  contemplated 
changes  in  the  School  law,  relating  to  the  apjiointment  of 
Township  Boards  of  Trustees  instead  of  stctiunal  Boards  as 
at  present  constituted,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  education  thiwighout  the  Province.  Amendment  tu  the 
amendment,  by  Mr.  Chesnut,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunter,  as 
the  various  Municipalities  have  power  as  the  law  now  stands, 
lb  establish  Township  Boards, but  p.s  the  prtivision  is  remlered 
|)racticably  inoperative  by  the  manner  in  which  that  chanire 
IS  to  be  effected,  ft  is  therefore,  the  opinion  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  the  Legiivlative  action  n.ast  reasonable  in  the  eii- 
cumslances  is  such  as  would  remove  these  (.ibstruclions  and 
afford  the  greatest  possible  facility  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
the  chance  from  Section  to  Township  Boaiils  of  Trustees. 
Main  motion  and  fust  amendment  lost,  aiuendment  to  amend- 
ment carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McGann,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dixon,  That  thi* 
As<!ociation  appoint!  a  committee  to  nominate  didegutHs  to  the 
Lower  Canada  and  ?sew  Yc  rk  'JVachers'  Assoeiatnuis.  "Jii 
amendment,  raovt*d  by  Mr.  A  nderson,  seconds  d  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Alister,  That  tlie  New  Yoik  Teaclurs'  Association  be  omitted. 
Amendment  carried. 

Ajternoorv  Session,  August  9th,  I1866.  Tbe  Association  met 
With  1st  Vice  President  in  the  clnair.  The  committee  on  the 
President's  address  submitted  l&eir  Pteport,  whicli  on  the  mo- 
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tion  of  Mr.  YoUMU.  sfcon  led  by  Mr.  Watson,  was  received 
:in<i  :id(>ptt>d,  and  tirdfTfd  to  be  printed  in  the  minutes  lor  the 
benefit  of  tbe  Coiivenlioii. 

The  Specidl   Co)iim>tlt:e  appnnhd  to  report  nn    tkc  President's 
Addres."^,  bug  Itavi'  to  sul)mil  t/if  following  : 

1.  Your  Comrr.iUee  are  pleased  to  see  tliai  «ome  of  ihe  chansres 
proposed  1  y  Dr.  Ryersnn  in  the  mode  of  coiiductiii-j  the  examini- 
tion  of  Teaclier^  are  likely  to  come  into  operation,  and  regard 
ihem  as  an  imprnveme-'t  on  the  present  system  ;  but  consider  that 
beiore  tlie  liiiihest  certiHeates  are  <zranled  the  aplilntle  of  the 
teachers  lor  the  active  duties  of  his  office,  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
(  ount  as  exemp'ified  by  him  in  his  work  m  the  school  rooiri. 

'2.  Your  Committee  apree  with  t!ie  remark  of  the  l'rcsident,tliat 
l!it-  faculties  of  childr->n  are  developed  at  difi'erent  periods  and  in 
a  certain  order,  am;  tliink  that  lessons  should  be  adapted  to  tiiat 
ordei  of  ilevelopnient,  and  tliat  Oliject  Teaching  is  most  in  har- 
mony with  'hese  views  and  best  calculated  to  develope  and  discip- 
line die  faculties  of  childhood. 

3.  The  President's  opinion  tlint  the  agitation  in  lenfard  1o  'Appe- 
late Scdioois  should  b(!  deprecated,  is  in  accordance  with  tlte  views 
ot  the  majority  of  the  peojde  of  Upper  Canada. 

4.  Voui  (.'ommiil  reiraid  the  reliirious  chaiucler  ot  the  Teacher 
as  a  qualiticaiion  of  vital  importance. 

5.  And  finally,  we  would  sufri^est  that  Dr.  Ormifston  be  respecl- 
fiilly  requested  to  furnish  the  I'riiitii  g  Ctmimittee  with  a  copy  of 
bis  admirable  address,  for  publication  alonii:  with  the  Minnies  of 
this  Session,  and  Miat  in  case  he  cannot  find  it  convenient  to  com- 
ply with  the  ri  quest,  the  said  Committee  make  as  <rood  use  a.-.lh(-y 
can  of  tlie  n  port  of  the  aiKlressas  published  in  XheG'labf.  of  the  8ili. 

J.  n.  D\XO'N,  C/urirwan. 
J.  CAKbYLlv 

Moved  by  Mr.  Se:>th,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mc  Mister.  That 
''■>  tlie  opinion  o(  lliis  Association,  the  present  system  ofiriant- 
j"lj  certificates  to  teachers  by  County  Boards  of  E.Naniinutioii 
i'^  iiijiirioiis  to  the  interests  of  Education  and  uitjnst  to  the 
teachers;  and  tliis  Assccintion  would  reconiniend  the  ap- 
]i'>iiitinent  of  a  Cen'ral  B(>nrd  of  Examiners,  the  ccrtificalis 
irninted  by  whi'di  should  be  valid  throiiuhoiit  U|)p  >r  Caiiadn. 
'J  lie  examination  (jiiest  oiis  of  which  Hoard  to  be  distributed 
pmongst  sub-Boards  in  each  eU>ctora!  district.  Said  sub- 
boards  to  conduct  tlie  eximinations  and  forward  tbe  answers 
to  the  Ccn'ral  Board  (or  adjudication.  INbived  in  aniendineiU 
by  I\Ir.  Dixon,  seciindcd  by  i\lr.  G.  Vonng,  That  this  meetin£? 
rrafiirms  its  decision  of  last  year  in  rcL'ard  to  tbe  niodf-  of 
jL'rantin^  certificates.  In  amendment  tt>  the  amendment,  M r. 
Cli'.  sunt  uiovcd,  seconded  by  Dr.  Carlyle,  That  this  Asiocia- 
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tion,  while  npprovinij  of  the  oritjiiial  motion  prrsenteJ  hy  Mr. 
Seiith,  cifenis  il  must  priulent  to  take  no  further  uctii  n  on 
this  (jiiestidii  in  view  of  the  changes  pnpiseil  to  b;  made  iti 
delerenr-e  to  the  views  aheady  exj  ressed  hy  lliis  Association, 
till  siiflicieut  lime  has  elapsed  to  let  these  changes  come  in'o 
operation.  The  amendment  proj)osed  by  Mr.  Dixun  was 
carried. 

Evening  Scs.<!iofi,9fh  August,  \S66.  The  following  report 
was  received  and  adopted: — 

Tiie  special  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  ileleiiate  to  re- 
present ihis  Association,  at  the  iie.vt  annual  mi^elinjj  ot  the  I'roles- 
lant  'reachers'  A.ssuciation,  of  Lower  Canada,  lo  be  holclen  in 
Montreal,  commencing  on  the  3l8',  instant,  beg  lo  recommenil  that 
Kitward  ^l•arU'tt,  Exj  ,  Local  Snpeiinteiidanl  of  schools,  for  thu 
County  ot  !*■  orlliumbenand,  be  said  del<  qate. 

\V1  LLI A^r .McCABE,  Chairman 

Toronto,  August  9th.  1S66. 

The  Committee  ai>pointed  to  draft  a  By-Law  defininc:  the 
duties  of  Standing  Committees,  reported  as  folljWvS  : — Thi.t 
each  Standing  Committee  shall  lirins;  before  the  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting,  a  written  report  npoii  the  subj'^ct  or 
subjects  it  was  appointed  to  deliberate  upon  ;  and  when  its 
delibeiaiions  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner,  each 
member  shall  forward  to  the  chairman  his  opinion  in  writiiig 
upon  the  subject  to  be  considered,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
])repare  a  re])ort  that  shall  embody  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The  Jiejiort  was  received 
and  adapted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Nelles,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mc-^ 
Ganu. 

The  Treasurer's  (Mr.  McGann)  Rpport  was  rf^ceived  and 
adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McMurchy,  sec'd  by  Mr.  Young. 

TREASURERS'  REPORT. 


Your  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  report  that  the  amount  on  haml 
lodged  in  bank  tor  the  year  ending  1865,  amoiints  to  the  sum  of 
$131  in  bank,  und  $16.16  in  hand,  which  when  added  to  fees  of 
rnember.-hip  for  the  year,  ($L28  and  $50.13,  the  proceeds  of  Con- 
versazione.) deducting  expenses  of  year  ending  1866,  tiie  sum  of 
$180,  is  placeel  in  the  Permanent  Building  and  Isaving  i>ociety,  and 
$97  due  your  Treasurer,  the  airgregate  amount  ot  wmch,  lo  tluj 
credit   of  thj  .Association,  is  $181.23,  wiih   interest  accruing,  $10. 

Your  Treasurer  wouiil  hereby,  rei;erate  his  decided  opinion  ex- 
pre.-^sel  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  ami  other  prominent  members 
that  irl  UBCling  ofiice  in  the  Association,  he  is   inlluenced  by  uh  ar- 


(lent  desire  to  pmmote    its     best  interest,  by  placing  younger,  and 
fmore  active  menribers  on  the  B';anl  ot   Diiiec'ors. 

Yoir  TrL!asnrH>T  would  liere  express  bus  sincere  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  particular,  and  those  of  the 
Association  at  large,  for  the  confiden^'e  reposed  in  hinn  as  an  Ofliicer 
•111  the  Teachers  Association.  May  unity  of  sentiment,  harmon.iou:^ 
•jtclion,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  teachers  through  the  agency  of 
llie  Association,  characterize  yourevery  proceedings,  is  tke  fervent 
iprayerof  J.  B.  McGANiN,  Trtasurer. 


AUDITORS'  REPORT. 


The  special  Contimittee  appointeil  to  an  lit  the  Treasurer's  Ac- 
count for  the  year  endimg  3lst  Ju'y,  1866,  beg  leave  to  Report, 
Tiiat  ihey  foiimt  them  substantially  correct,  and  the  funds  of  the 
Association  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  the  following-  abstract 
'of  the  book  will  shew;  — 

Aug.  9,  66  funds iin  Bank -$131  00 
"  10,        Members  fees   128  00 
Interest  on  cash     6  16 
proceeds  concwrt  51  13 
Mi.  iVlcGanc,         0  97 


Aug,  19,  By   cash  of    Mr. 
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in 
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$316  26  $316  26 

The  Bank  Book  shews  $220  (leposited,  and  $39  withdrawn, 
leaving  $181,  which,  with  interest  up  to  August  1st,  amounls  to 
•'$191  76  to  our  credit.     All  of  wliich  is  duly  submitted. 

W.  McCABE. 
D.  OLIMISTON. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Nelles,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Dewart,and 
Resolved, — That  tJlie  superintendence  of  Counties  and  Rid- 
ings of  Counties  instead  of  our  present  system  of  Townsliip 
system,  would  materially  promote  the  interests  of  education, 
and  that  the  said  office  should  be  open  to  teachers  only  tf 
experience,  and  of  attainments  not  inferior  to  first-class  Com- 
mon School  Teachers. 

Moved  by  Mr,  G.  Young,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.B.  McGann, 
That  our  next  meeting  be  helii  in  Toronto,  ooonmencing  on 
the  first  Ttiesday  in  Auirnst,  1867.—  Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McCabe,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and 
Resolved, — That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  defects  in  the  system  of  prtEiary  instriic- 


lion  generally  practiced  in  our  ^schools,  to  sTic?rPst  a  remedy 
iind  to  submit  in  connexion  with  their  report  at  our  next 
annual  meeting,  a  time-table  and  prusramme  of  work  suit- 
able  for  primary  classe.'^,  and  to  stale  their  opinion  as  to  the 
introduction  of  object  teachini^.  ,0n  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Mc- 
Murchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCabe,  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Dixon 
and  Anderson  were  appointed  that  Committee. 

Morning  Scssio?i.  August  lOtk,  iSH6.  The  Assneialion 
'met  with  1st  Vice  President  in  the  chair.  The  Finance 
'Committee's Report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  McCabe  moved,  s«conded  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  That  the 
Association  instructs  the  Special  committee  on  Primary 
instruction,  appointed  yesterday,  to  procure  and  examine  tlie 
publication  irsed  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juven- 
ile Training  School  of  London,  England,  and  to  visit  by  del- 
egation or  ol^ierwise,  the  city  of  Oswego,  and  report  upon  the 
practical  working  of  the  English  system  as  practiced  in  the 
primary  school  in  that  city. — Carried. 

Moved  by  G.  Younjr,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  "Watson,  That 
Messrs.  McCabe,  McMwrchy  and  D.  Ormiston  be  a  commit- 
tee to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  minutes,  addresses, 
etc.—  Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McGann,  seconded  by  Mr  G.  Young,  That 
Knle  of  Order  No.  8  be  amended  to  read  as  ifollows:  That 
after  the  word  "personalities"  the  following  words  be  added  : 
"  and  any  member  once  reprimanded  for  the  indulgence  of 
improper  language  and  pei-severing  in  it.  be  liable  to  jiublic 
censure  or  expulsion,  as  the  Association  may  determine. 
Notice  of  motion  by  Mr.  McAlister,  That  Article  8  of  the 
'Constitution  be  amended  by  putting  '•'three"  in  place  of  six 
"Vice  Presidents. 

Moved  by  Mr.  G.  Younir,  M.A.,  secomded  by  Mr.  William 
Anderson,  That  this  Association  recommends  that  worn  out 
teachers  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  pensioned 
servants  of  the  civil  service. — Carried. 

Moved  by  T.  Frood,  seconded  by  Mr.  IloJeson,  That  in 
"view  of  the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  agricultural 
chemistry  in  our  schools,  this  Association  recommend  that  a 
l>onus  of  .$5  be  given  from  the  Educational  Fimd  to  every 
school  in  which  a  class  is  eflicdently  la^ight  in  that  subject, 
to  purchase  books  or  apparatus. 

iVIoved  by  Mr.  T.  Frood,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson, 
That  wherea.^  this  Association  has  reeonameuded   the  in'ro- 
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diictinn  of  military  drill  in  our  common  schools  ; — Kesolved 
— Thai  this  Association  recommend  that  a  bonus  of  JjJlO  bo 
E:iven  by  the  Government  to  each  school  in  which  a  squad  of 
10  or  more  male  pu[)ils  are  cflicicutly  trained  in  primary  mili- 
lury  movements. 

Moved  by  Mr.  G.  Younff.* seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  as 
notice  of  moii  >n,  That  the  interpretation  of  article  5  of  lh«j 
Constitution,  relating  to  the  members  re|  resented  by  the 
.Delegates,  shall  consist  of  all  mule  rjembers  who  have  paid 
the  annual  fee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  G.  Mcintosh,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Carter, 
That  the  thanks  of  tlie  Association  be  presented  to  Dr. Wick- 
son  for  his  untiring  zeal  in  onr  hehaif  in  attending  all  the 
meetings  of  the  present  session — Carried. 

On  motion,  it  was  Resolved, — That  the  thanks  of  the  As- 
monthly  to  each  parent  or  guardian  to  secure  his  co-operation, 
.sociation  be  presented  to  the  G.  Trunk,  Great  VVesteren  and 
Northern  Ilailways  for  their  consideration  and  liberality  fro.n 
year  to  year  in  granting  return  tickets  to  members  attending 
the  Association  ;  to  Dr.  Ryerson  and  the  Council  of  E'ublii; 
Instruction  for  their  kindness  in  granting  the  Normal  School 
Bnildiims,  for  the  C'onversazione,  and  to  the  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen who  contributed  their  services  on  that  occasion  ;  to 
tiie  distinguished  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion, in  aceordance  with  the  announcement  made  in  the  [)ub- 
lic  circular ;  to  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Accom- 
modation for  their  cfiorts  to  meet  the  re(juirements  of  the 
Association;  to  the  Reporters  of  the  Globe  and  Leader  fur 
their  careful  and  accurate  reports  of  our  proceedings,  and  to 
the  proprietors  of  those  journals  furatrording  so  mncli  of  their 
valuable  space  to  our  affairs  ;  to  onr  Ueleuale  for  his  valuable 
report  ;  and  to  the  ex-Treasurer  lor  his  dismterested  and  val- 
uable sii'viccs  rendered  the  Association. 

The  Convention  closed  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Wickaon. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  Ol<^   THE  DELEGATE  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL Tl'ACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  j  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Df  legale  appointed  to  atifciul  the  National  Teachers'  Aasociation  for  lSd5,  bey* 
1  fiive  to  rrporl  ;  — 

1.  That  he  \va?  present,  on  Tuesday,  Auifust  15ih,  at  the  eighth  annual  Mcssinn  of 
the  ••American  Noniial  .School  Association."  held  in  ihc  Capital  ut  llarrisburjf.  l'a.,nl 
which  the  following  subject*  were  discussed  :— 1.  What  is  a  Normal  School  coiime  'if 
^ludv  ?  2  What  doineslic  arrangements  are  necessary  for  t!ie  best  int«rest.s  of  Norin.il 
scho'ols  ?  3.  Tlie  imporiaiice  of  nieinorializiiis  CIiMit'ress  on  the  iililily  of  estabiislmiif 
a  Xvnni'l  »/ioo/  ni  each  .Siale  in  the  Uuioji,  tspecially  in  tlie  .>^outh. 

i.  That  the  Narnjal  School  Association  i«  did'crcnl'from  the  Nalional  Tcaclicrs'  At- 
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sociatioii.bolh  in  the  memb'jrs  of  which  it  is  com|iosetl,  atid  in  the  objects  coHtempIated. 

3.  'Ihat  ai'coiduig  to  the  staleiiieiils  made  at  tins  meeting-,  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  Teachers  ii:  any  State  hold  Normal  .school  certificates.  Mr.  Cruicksliank, 
of  Albany,  tetaie  j!iiperintendent  of  New  York,  staled  that  of  1500  graduates  of  their 
Kormal  schools,  only  500  were  actually  eng-asjed  in  leaching  in  the  Stale— many  of  the 
teachers  having  gone  into  other  professions;  and  Mr.  Ilailman  of  Kentucky,  added, 
thai  even  Massachusetts  had  never  been  able  to  fill  over  one-sixth  ofl.er  schools  with 
Normal  school  graduates — (the  same  is  the  case  m  Canada,  of  4625  teachers  ui  Upper 
Canada,  in  1865.  only  554  held  Normal  school  certificates — that  is  les'slhan  one-eighth. 

4.  Ihat  it  would  be  impossible  lo  find  a  more  dij^nified.  orderly,  and  humourous 
meeting  than  that  of  the  American  Normal  School  Associalioii.  while  the  geiitlenian- 
ly  conduct  and  the  aLiilily  displayed  by  its  members,  do  honour  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  leave  upon  the  spectaior  the  impre.ssiun  that  he  has  been  in  the  presence  of  an 
a-ssemlily,  in  all  respects  a  model  of  scholarly  dignity  and  propriety. 

5.  That  on  Wedne-ilay  the  16th,  the  Nalional  Teachers'  Associal  ion  began  its  seventh 
annual  session  III  the  Court  flouse  ;  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  Governor  Curtiii,  on 
behalfof  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  speech  l"rom  Governor  Bradford  of  Mary- 
land, followed  by  the  Presideiii's  address,  on  the  -'educational  iluties  of  the  hour." 

6.  Thai  on  this  day,  the  following  papers  were  read:— (a)  Introductory  address,  by 
the  President.  Prof  Greene.  ofBrowii  University;  (b)  Common  Place  Books,  by  Prof. 
BuUer;  (e)  Norn^al  Schools  and  their  Chi<ractcristics,  by  Piof.  Kdwards,  ol  j'llniois. 
(d)lhe  best  method  of  Teaching  the  Classics,  by  Piof.  Harknes?. 

7.  That  Tliuisda.y  the  nth,  was  spent,  (by  about  550  members.)  in  vi.9itiiig  the  bat- 
tle ground,  at  Gettysburg, where  al!  were  most  hospitably  enlerUined  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  and  each  company  «f  fifty  furnished  with  u  guide.  'J'he  members  being  call- 
fid  logelher  at  the  close  of  the  day's  rambles  assembled  at  the  foot  ol  the  NationaKMon- 
unieiit,  in  the  Cemstarv  amidst  the  buried  slain,  and  were  addressed  by  th,t;  President, 
your  Delegate,  and  a  few  others. 

S.  That  on  Friday  the  ISth,  some  preliminary  busines.":  having  been  disposed  of  the 
Association  had  a  very  entertaining  discussion  on  one  of  the  topics  presented  in  Prof. 
Harkness'  address  on  Classics,  namely,  the  jiroj/ir  nuthod  of  jiroiiouncing  Latin,  about 
which  there  seemed  to  be  very  confiicliiig  opinions. 

9.  Tliat  during  this  day  .the  following  Essays  were  read  :— (a)  Object  Teaching,  (a 
report.)  by  the  President;  (b)  a  Nationa"!  Bureau  of  Education,  by  A.  F.  Riekotf.  (/hio  ; 
(c)  Education  as  an  Elemeiu  in  Keconstriiciion.  by  Pro/".  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  a  splendid  speech  was  made  by  Prof.  Crumniell — a  genuine  negro — and  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  Cambridge  Univeishy,  England— for  i 4  years  past,  Pioies-sorin 
Liberia  College,  in  Liberia,  Africa. 

10.  That  the  regular  business  being  ended,  the  members  and  others  specially  hivited 
met  at  the  Capitol  Hotel  to  enjoy  "  a  peach  supper"  proA-idcd  by  the  ciiy,  when  short 
speeches  were  made,  on  the  state  of  Education  in  the  dillerenl  Stales,  a  few  Kesolu- 
tious  adopted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned,  a  little  before 

'■  The  silent  solemn  hour. 

When  night  and  nioruing  meet." 

11.  That  the  altend-Tnce.  at  ihe  Session,  was  very  large,  there  being  representntives 
from  all  ihe  iVorUiern  and  Middle  States,  from  some  of  the  Southern  Slates,  and  even 
from  tlie  Pacific  C»ast,  as  well  as  delegates  and  friends  of  Education  Irom  Upper  Can- 
ada, Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  and  the  financial  condition 
satisfactory.  Auhe  close  of  18G4,  Ihe  Association  w;is  m  debt,  but  in  1665,  all  liabil- 
ities were  promptly  paid  and  a  balance  lett  in  the  Treasury. 

12.  That  one  feature  of  this  Association,  dili'erent  from  anything  amongst  us,  con- 
sis-ts  in  the  reading  of  one  or  twf>  careluliy  prepared  Essays  on  the  principal  subjects 
for  discussion  by  persons  previously  appointed — which  Essays  together  with  Proceed- 
ings are  published  annually  in  the  "  Journal  of  Proceedings  and   Lecinres." 

13.  That  IheAssociation  manifested  a  tendency  towards  the  establishment  o{  National 
as  distinguished  from  Utate  Education,  while  al  the  same  time  it  was  apparent  ihat 
Ihe  best  Educators  could  not  rise  aoovc  the  doctrine  of  ••  State  Kighls."  'J  hey  merely 
ask  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

14.  That  your  Delegate  was  very  much  surprised  and  grieved  to  find  that  none  but 
gentlemen  could  be  full  members  of  the  Association,  the  ladies  being  mere  ••  honorary 
mem  hers."  not  one  of  whom  read  an  Essay,  olfered  a  suggestion,  or  did  anything,  ex- 
cept that  Miss  (^ooper,  of  Oswego,  by  special  request,  gave  an  Object  Eessou  on  an 
apple    to  the  children  of  llarrisburg. 

15.  That  the  Keporl  on  Object  'reaching  wa«  deeply  interesting,  and  is  deemed  To 
be  a  matter  worthy  of  your  serious  alleuuon,  especiplly  as  the  system  is  developed  at 
Oswego. 

16.  That  finally,  your  Delegate  would  reeoramend  you  to  continue  to  send  Delegate 
to  the  United  Staic«,   boiti  lu  acquire  iiiformaiiun  and  to  cultivate  an   acqnainiaiic 
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with  (heir  best  Hilacators.  siiicp  Eiucalion.  like  Literature.  Sci«i>ce.  anc!  Plnlo.ooph)-, 
fluiuld  know  no  cliim-.  no  c^Me.  no  eojar.  uo  bortudary  liite  but  be  can*idered  the 
coniinou  iueerilHuce  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Kespccttullysabjnitlet).  J.  B,  DIXON. 

Toronto,  Aug.  1866. 
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AN   OUTLINE 


OF 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  OPENING  ADDRESS. 


He  first  expres?!od  tlie  lush  sense  he  eniertained  of  the  honour  which 
the  Association  hail  cjnferrel  upon  him,  in  inviting  him  t(^  occupy  hi'} 
present  position — a  compliment  which  he  appreciated  all  the  more  in 
that  it  was  paid  in  liis  absenc;  during  their  last  meeting.  Ha  next  i  ef'er- 
r-'d  to  his  long  connection  with  the  edncvtionat  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, conimeaciug  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centmy  ago.  He  rapidly  >^lvetch- 
cd  soni?  of  the  irarked  improvemeats  which  had  be«n  made  in  onr  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  tlie  corresponding  aiM  very  gratifying  pnigr'ss  of  the 
teacher  since  that  day.  when  almost,  theonly  qialifijation  d 'mandiid  of 
the  candidate  for  common  schools,  was— Loyalty,  ascertaiued  by  admin- 
istering the  oalh  of  allegiance. 

He  then  entered  upon  th^  particular  subject  ofhi^  .\dlresg — The  place 
and  power  of  the  Cimmvi  S'Jiool  Tetcher — -tating  that  no  power  in  tho 
country  was  more  effective,  in  moulding  and  forming  the  natural  char- 
acter than  its  Common  Schools,  the  teiwher.t  in  which,  have  to  do  with 
t'he  very  beginning  of  thought  and  the  elements  of  character.  The  char- 
acter and  quaUficatious  of  the  te.vcaer  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to- 
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the  happincssi  oroar  rioraosaaJ  tho  pro=<pority  of  oitr  coiinlry.  and  every 
lue.Hiii  Hhould  l)e  employed  to  I'levatt?  both.    Tlve  power  of  ihn  Teacher 
i«  ua  [nj.'stioiiable — lo  blesM  or  blight  tht;   rising  r.iee,  and  therefore  hi» 
place  should  be    »vell  utiderstoo  1  and  thoroughly  sustained.     His   toc»- 
tion  should  be  regarded  8.%  ■^.  distinct  and   distinguished    profession,  be- 
fore eiiteri.i.r  which  he  sliould  receive  the  requisite  culture  and  training. 
The  sclioolmisier  of  the  past,  is  antiquated  and  out  of  place  to-day.  New 
metiiods  both  oi  maiiagenieut  and  instruction  have  now  been  introduced, 
and  further  progress  is  still  to  b'!  nivde.     T.ie  ancient  oracle,  that  many 
should  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  bo  lucre  ised,  now  receives  a  elrik- 
ing    tullUinent   and  a  wide  illustration.     Alinf>st   every    department  of 
kuowk'dge,  in  tlie  heavens  above,  in  the    earth  beneath,  or  in  ihe  waters 
under  the  eirtli,  in  the  re.ilnis  of  raitter  or  of  mind;   is  now  in  some  de- 
gr-je  suhJL'cted  toj-esearch,  and  brouglit  within  the  couipass  of  ordinary 
ittitructiion.  On  every  hand  we  heir  of  inyentions  to  lessen  toil — increase 
comfort,  or  raultiplv  the  means  of  enjoyment.     Mechanical  contrivances 
can  now  do  almost  everything  but  thins.     Tliese  njiy  be  seen  in  the  mine 
and  Ihe  manufactory,  plongliing  the  deep  and  plying  over  the  plain,  busy 
in  the  workshop  and  printing  in  the  printing  ottiee,  toiling  iu  the  kitcbea 
and  waiting  in  Ihe   parlor — and   is  it  to  ))e  wondered  at  that  they  see.-i 
admission  into  the  echoolhouse    tco.    .Mneh.  vo^-y   much   has  been    done 
during  the  last  twenty  yeirs,  by  the  use  of  various  means   and  agencies, 
to  render  the  work  of  mental  culture  more  easy  and  more  thorough,  and 
to  raisd  the  status  and  increase  the  usefulne>s  of  the  teacher — and  promi- 
neat  among  these  means  are  Normal  Schools  ami  Teacher's  Conventions^ 
whicli  are  ext-emporiscl  schoels  for  training  and  instructing  the  Teacher. 
These  Conventions  are  held  all  over   the  Province,   and    repre^^enttitives 
of  not  a  few  ot   them  are   here   to-day.     The  importance  and  value  of  a 
good  education  for  all,  is   generally  acknowledged,    although   there   are 
h  Te  and  there  to  be  founi  a  few  men,  fossils  of  the  past,  who  question  its 
utility  to  the  laboring   poor.    Our  Common  Schools  are,  however,  gene- 
rally approved  and  well  sustained.     Alter  some  remarks  on  the  necessary 
ciuulificatiois  of  a  good  teacher,   and  the   attainments  requisite  for  the 
duties  of  his  o/Hce,  th<i  speaker  insisted  strongly  on  the  indi-pensable  ini- 
j>o:rance  of  a  lo;ty  moral  and   sincerely   religious  character,  an  earnest, 
t>.ithusia?tic  and  useful  spirit.     Ihe  wisdom  of   the  past  and  the  skill  of 
the  present  might  be  combined,    to  impart   a  knowledge  of  science  or  a 
love  of  literature,  and  yet  if  we  failed  to  cultivate  reverence  for  G-od — for 
His  ^\''ord,  Hi,-i  ordinances,  and   His    laws,  and  to  inspire  a  noble  emula- 
tion to  imitate  all  that  is  noble,  generous,  manly  and  sa'utly,  in   humai\ 
caaracter.  our  labors  might  prove  worse  than  in  vain.     For  the   accom- 
plishment of  this  we  must  look  to  the  spirit  and  character  i  four  t(!acher. 
The  teacher  gives  tone  to  the  Echoo',and  oft  a  last  ng  impetus  to  the  char- 
acter jf  his  pupils.  We  need  a  class  of  well-educated,  thoroughly  traiiu'd^ 
earnestly  devoted,  almost   divinely  inspired  teachers — gentle,  generous, 
teniler.  kindly,  loving  hearted  men  and  women. 

He  proceeded  further  tc  say,  that  teaching  was  an  art. and  ought  to 
bi;  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  profession.  It  is  not  a  vork  which  any 
sum.  whatever  be  his  natural  endowments  or  perverse  liabit.s  or  labors., 
niiy  take  upon  himself  fitly  to  perform-,  though  from  the  practice  of 
many,  this  would  seem  to  be  their  sentiments  on  the  eubject.  The  idea 
thiit  a  ma  i  who  happened  to  know  a  thing  was,  therefore,  qualified  to 
tftach  it.  was  really  preposterous,  and  could  be  readily  confuted  by  a 
iUjusind  lacts— men  of  vast  fcruditian,  fckillcd  in  irGiendjes,  or  lear.ied  in, 
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philosophy,  might  notivitlistaii cling  ^e  deatitnte  cf  tbe  Tery  firFl  element 
which  constitutes  the  qualification  of  a  guotl  teacher.  Some  people  smil- 
ed at  the  idea  of  calilDg  common  Fchool  ti.'acbing  a  professijn,  but  skill 
ia  inipartiug  instruetiou,  was  just  as  necessary  a  way,  in  some  respects, 
more  po,  in  teaching  the  alpliabet,  as  in  imparting  a  kno-wledge  of  chem- 
istry, geology,  and  mathematics.  If  a  teacher  knows  not  how  to  teach  a 
child  his  leltes— or  if  his  mode  of  management  inspires  terror  and  dif- 
trnst,  rather  than  love  and  confidence,  he  is  just  as  useless  in  the  school 
room,  aa  he  would  be  in  the  professor's  chair.  If  he  can  awaken  no 
enthusiagm  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  veiy  little  progress  will  be  made, 
and  all  men  have  not  this  gift,  or  if  they  had  they  known  not  how  to  use 
i*.  The  teaching  faculty  is  something  quite  distinct  from  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  to  be  taught — it  is  a  pouer  to  be  ctiltivuted,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  due  acquisition  of  knowledge,  a  man  may  have  mude  great 
attainments  in  mathematics,  and  be  unable  to  teach  a  child  intelligently 
the  multiplication  table.  He  may  be  versed  in  classic  lore,  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Sauscnt,aud  yet  not  be  able  properly  to  teach 
the  English  alphabet. 

How  is  thid  art  to  be  acquired  ?  Some  can  never  acquire  it,  and  many, 
who  attempt  it  should  wisely  turn  their  energies  in  a  different,  direction, 
as  nothing  but  failure  and  disappointment,  and  it  may  be  disgust  await 
them  here  A  few  pick  up  the  art— possessing  a  natural  aptitude  for  \i. 
Some  of  the  best  teachers,  the  world  ever  saw,  have  struggled  through 
many  bhindeis,  and  with  great  ditliculties,  and  have  overcome  th«m.  tin? 
U  the  hiitory  of  not  a  fe  w  of  our  best  teachers— all  honor  to  them,  men 
who  oEJoyed  few  advautuges,  never  entered  a  Normal  school,  or  even  met 
ia  a  teachers  Convention.  Fev.  howerer.  are  likely  to  attain  eminence 
in  a  similar  way.  the  majority  in  such  cases  Diaking  most  lamentable 
failure— hence  the  necessity  of  special  instruction  and  training  for  thfi 
work,  and  such  afsoeiations  as  the  one  addressed,  arc  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  where  the  best  method  may  be  exemplified  and  d\scuM- 
ed  and  the  experience  of  each  becomes  Iheeommon  possesion  of  all.  Af- 
ter additional  statements  as  to  the  advantag' s  and  influences  of  Con- 
ventions, local  or  general,  and  training  institutions  generally,  he  said.— 
The  tencher  should  be  in  every  respect  a  model  man— perfect  as  neaily 
as  possible  or  attaiutsble— inasmuch,  as  he  ia  likely  to  photograph  his 
likeneps  on  many  of  the  yonng  mind?  under  his  tuition.  His  appearance 
attitude,  gait  and  manner,  (he  whole  style  of  the  man  teaches-  and  im- 
presses itself  upon  the  scholars.  His  langU'-^ge.  accent,  f  bought,  and  sen- 
timent, are  communicated,  therefore,  teachers  should  be  refined  in  man- 
ners, pure  in  sentiment,  correct  in  morals  and  sincere  in  religion,  aa  well 
proficient  in  learning,  and  skilled  in  their  profession.  Our  commom 
schools  should  be  filled  with  the  choicfst  specimens  of  our  race.  If  need 
lie,  let  there  be  homes  for  the  infiim.  or  ths  embecile,  or  the  ineflici«nt, 
or'  the  needy,  Imt  convert  not  the  common  schools  of  our  country  into  a 
hospital.  Let  the  best  men  be  selected  lor  teachers,  men  of  good  gifts, 
of  a  generous  disposition,  and  of  large  loving  hearts,  men  characterized 


Solemn  responsibl^ty  of  their  position  a;J  dealing  with  immortal  powers, 
which  will  carry  to  their  destiny  the  impress  they  receive  ;  and  ts  build- 
ing up  the  character  of  the  future  rulers  of  the  world,  and  servanti  of  the 
church.    The  teacher  who  euters  ou  his  work,  in  thi«  ipirit,  and  proee-< 
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cntes  it  with  gucbvicw?,  may  chpfrbimpclf  that  hip  work,  whether  rightly 
appreciated  now  or  not,  will  endure,  sind  prove  his  crown  ia  a  future  day. 
The  work  of  the  most  famous  sculptor^  or  the  most  celebrated  painter, 
though  8t>led  immortal,  sooq  perish,  they  endure  not  for  age.  but  tha 
work  of  the  wise  aud  skillful  le-icher  lives,  and  can  never  he  forgot — 
«nduring  as  the  mind,  he  has  awakened  to  the  thought,  or  the  Boul,  he 
has  inspired  with  lolty  sentiment  or  noble^aspiratioud. 

The  uadue  facility  of  access  to  the  Gommoa  Schools  in  this  and  in  oth- 
er countries,  lias  been  fatal  to  their  highest  success.  Other  professions 
nre  in  some  d  ;gree  protected  from  the  touch  of  the  uahallowed  aud  the 
blight  of  iuetiiciency,  by  certain  restrictions  and  requirt'ments  of  time, 
training  or  expense.  The  minister  has  many  years  of  plodding  study  to 
fit  him  for  the  duties  of  his  hig'h  olfice;  the  lawyer  has  a  long  course  of 
particularly  dry  and  severe  reading,  as  well  as  the  irksome  drudgery  of 
<i?lice  duly  "to  perform,  ere  he  can  wear  the  insignia  of  his  profession. — 
'('he  phvs'ician.  too.  has  a  definite  course  to  fill  before  he  is  permitted  to 
practice:  but  until  l-itely  almost  every  man  fancied  that  however  unfit 
lor  other  duties,  or  unsuccessful  in  thiem  at  least,  he  could  teach  school. 
The  discharged  clerk — the  disbanded  soldier — the  disappointed  speculator 
—the  unfortunate  bankrupt — the  unskilled  mechanic,  or  the  lazy  laborer^ 
tjach  sought  a  rest  or  a  refuge — a  make-shift  or  a  stepping  stone  in  the 
Fchool-house.  Surely  tl)e  school-room  is  no  place  for  such — it  is  no  case 
of  ailullance.  The  readiness  with  which  men  have  been  admitted  to  the 
M'ork.  and  the  low  remuueration  oSteu  oftVred  for  it,  has  been  a  great 
hinderance  to  improvtment  and  success,  and  when  teachers  complain  of 
ii  high  standard  aud  hard  examinations,  they  know  not  what  they  do. — 
They  are  working  agaiii?t  their  own  interests.  Just  as  the  standard 
of  excellence  among  the  teachers  is  raised,  will  the  profession  I'lse-  -and 
their  position  and  salary  too. 

The  power  of  the  teacher  is  great,  his  influence  is  wide,  various  and 
far-reachi'ig.  He  sustains  varied  relations,  each  of  them  important.  Hie 
relation  to  t!ie  parents  is  interec'ting  ;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  a  pa- 
rent to  take  his  child  which  hus  hitherto  been  surrounded  with  the  atmos- 
phere ol  home  affection  aud  parental  watchfulness,  and  place  him  under 
the  influence  of  a  stranger  ;  oueht  not  the  parent  to  be  careful  about  com- 
mitting such  a  trust  to  one  who  must  henceforth  be  a  co-worker  with  him. 

The  importance  of  his  relation  to  the  pu(>il  cannot  be  overestimated; 
to  the  child  the  teacher  should  not  only  be  a  master  or  instructor,  but  in 
some  sense  a  father,  in  his  counsels,  administrations,  or  chastisemeuts.-- 
llis  relation  to  the  State  is  also  deeply  signilicaat,  and  Ic^jids  to  important 
results — in  the  futiirj  patriotic  law-abiding  citizen  or  the  reverse.  Nor 
can  any  teacher  overlook  hi.s  relations  to  God — here  his  responsibility  \a' 
very  great.  After  a  lengthened  illustration  and  enforcement  of  the 
relations  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher,  the  speaker  suggested  various 
toidcs  of  special  encfuiragemeiit  lo  faithfulness,  devotion,  and  diligence 
in  the  work,  making  special  reference  to  the  place  they  woulo  receive  in 
the  affection  and  memories  of  the  grateful  pupils  He  next  gave  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  practice  of  teaching,  and 
the  order  in  which  difi'erent  branches  of  study  should  be  introduced,  ia 
order  to  the  proper  and  symmetrical  ciilture  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  He 
npoke  warmly  i.i  favor  ot  our  national  systepi  of  Common  Schools,  aud 
deprecated  all  attempts  to  establish  separate  or  sectarian  schools. 

He  congratulated  the  A^-ociation  on  their  past  success,  and  expresgf^d* 
^kii  ho|ie  llixt  thepresyut  tessicdi  iflight  prove  alike  pleasant  and  profitably. 


PROFESSOR  WICESON'S  ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  &  Ge.ntlemen, — "While  lam  deeply 
fconsible  of  llie  honour  vhich  you,  through  your  officers  have 
conferred  upon  m«,  in  placing  my  name  among  llie  number  of 
those  who  were  invited  to  address  you.  I  cannot  but  feel  a 
decree  of  embarrasment  in  responding  at  this  moment  to  the 
call  of  the  President.  When  I  consider  the  abilities,  and  re- 
putation of  those  whom  you  are  accustomed  to  hear  from  this 
platform,  gentlemen  of  wide-spread  renown  (or  attainments 
ill  literature  and  seience,  for  the  possession  of  eminent  orator- 
ical powers,  and  when  I  reflect  upon  what  is  due  to  such  an 
audience  us  is  here  convened,  where  it  is  befitting  that  noth- 
ing be  produced,  9iisi 2^e?-fect7<m  higcnio  eJaooratum  induUrhi. 
I  feel  that  it  would  have  argued  unpardonable  arrogance,  and 
temerity  to  have  sought  in  any  way  the  position  in  which  I 
now  stand,  so  far,  however,  was  I  from  so  doing  that  ]  shrank 
with  becoming  diffidence  from  a  task  which  I  judged  myself 
inadequate  satisfactorily  to  perform,  but  ■which  the  kind  ur- 
gency of  the  Committee  induced  me  to  undertake. 

It  affords  me,  ]\Tr.  President,  great  pleasure  to  meet  the 
teachers  of  the  Province  assembled  onco  more  in  annual  con- 
vention. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  to  see  again  the  laces  and  forms 
of  friends,  whom  we  knew  ii\.  by-gcijie  years,  and  in  differenl 
scenes  and  circumstances,  whose  intellectual  develujmifnt^ 
and  whose  advancement  in  liie,  we  )>ave  marked  with  the 
deepest  interest.  The  presence  of  large  nnmbers  possessed 
and  swayed  by  common  sympathies^  animated  hy  the  same 
liopes,  toiling  under  similar  .difficulties,  encountering  like  ob- 
stacles, always  produces  an  elevation  of  spirit,  a  fjiiickened 
pulsation,  a  buoyancy  oi  feeling  of  such  influence,  I  am  ijot 
Imconscious;  but  1  rejoice  chieliy,  because,!  see  in  this  Pro- 
vincial association  of  Teachers,  the  ))robabIe  means  ol  greatly 
advancing  tha  interests  of  those  "who  are  engaged  in  the  rt- 
(?ponsible  work  of  Educatiea  •  nor  of  them  only,  but  ol  the 
jinhabitants  of  the  Province  geneially,  by  the  increased  diifii- 
ision  of  knowledge,  by  the  improved  methoJ  and  meaus  of 
^noral  and  intellectual  culture. 

Teachers  will,  individually,  receive  material  benefit  from 
meeting  together  toconsider  and  discuss  matters  pertaining  to 
the  grand  pursuit  of  their  Utcs.     They  will  be  cncourageii  by 
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finding  dieyare  not  alone  iu  the  \vork,but  <hat  though  more  or 
less  widely  scaitere(l,there  are  laborers  enough  to  form  a  goodly 
band  ;  that  they  are  in  reality  surrounded  by  a  host  of  fellow 
workers.  They  will  no  longer  regard  themselves  as  mere  units 
but  as  members  of  a  -wide-extended,  far-reaching  brother- 
hood. One  can  easily  imagine  how  a  teacher,  from  some 
far  ofTspoit,  on  the  bounds  of  civilization — a  pioneer  in  some 
setllement  recently  efTected  amid  our  dense  forests,  would  ba 
refreshed  and  reanimated  by  a  few  days  intercourse  with  such 
nn  assemblage  as  this;  how,  after  the  meeting,  he  would 
wend  his  way  homeward  cheered  and  encouraged,  and  thus 
prepared  more  vigorously  and  successfully  to  prosecute  the 
important  duties  of  his  vocation. 

By  means,  too,  of  such  associations,  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  diffusing  information  of  vital  importance  to  teachers;  not 
such  information,  only,  as  maybe  obtained  from  books,  for 
beyond  this,  much  may  be  learned  by  intercourse  with  others, 
especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  duties,  but  pos- 
sessed, it  miiy  be,  of  more  mature  experience,  more  extended 
oljservai'ioDS,  or  superior  natural  ability.  "  Iron  sharpenelh 
iron     s«  a  man  sharpenelh  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  these  conventions,  to  the 
members  individually,  is  the  counteraction  of  that  tendency, 
which  no  doubt  exists,  thoiigh  by  misinformed  or  ill  disposed 
])eople  greatly  exaggerated' — the  tendency,  I  mean,  to  egotism, 
arrogance  and  dogmatism  induced  in  the  teacher  by  daily  in- 
tercourse with  those  who  from  their  lender  age  are  his  inferi- 
ors in  knowledge,  experience  and  judgment,  and  over  whom 
he  wields  almost  uncontroled  authority.  In  addition,  many 
teachers,  in  communities  newly  formed  or  otherwise  peculiar- 
ly circiimstanced,  acquire  })y  the  amount  of  learning  they 
jnay  jiossess,  their  access  to  books,  their  fluency  in  utterance, 
a  degree  of  importance  sufficient  to  exert  a  baneful  influence 
on  any  mind  not  fortified  by  azi  unusual  amount  of  sense  and 
sound  judgment.  Such  an  one  brought  into  contact  with 
so  large  and  influential  an  nfiseniblage  of  his co>?frercs  as  this 
Conveniiun  l)rings  together,  will  quickly  discover  that  there 
ore  many  men  as  wise  and  as  clever  as  himself,  and  that, 
though,  in  his  own  contracted!  sphere,  his  judgment  was  looked 
upon  as  little  less  than  oraenlar,  when  he  emerges  into  a  wid- 
er arena  he  is  furnished  wiih  a  test  of  his  abilities  very  differ- 
ent from   any  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 

But,  agaiU;  there  are  men  of  quite  an  ojiposite  character — 
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modest,  diffident,  retiring,  seeminj^ly  ever  ready  to  offer  an 
kumhle  apology  for  very  existence — men  whose  worth  and 
merits  are  appreciated,  little  by  those  around  them,  not  at  all 
by  themselves.but  who  laI)or  on  with  fidelity  and  untiring  zeal. 
These  timid  ones  may  find  encouragement  from  what  they 
'see  and  hear  during  the  progress  of  these  and  similar  confer- 
ences. They  will  observe  that  in  the  ranks  of  teachers  are  em- 
braced men  of  various  degrees  of  talent,  popular  address, 
eloquence  and  experience,  that  although  in  these  and  other 
i-espects,all  are  not  equ3l,yet  there  is  a  sphere  for  all  ;  that  suc- 
cess does  not  always  depend  upon  literary  lore  or  other  emi- 
nent attainments,  but  that  the  faithful  discharge  of  daily  du- 
ties always  entitles  one  to  respect  from  others,  always  affords 
sufficient  ground  for  the  indulgence  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
self  respect.  Still  another  class  may  be  benefited  byattendance 
at  these  annual  gatherings — I  refer  to  those  who  have  in  some 
unfortunate  manner  come  to  look  upon  tlieir  position,  as  the 
one  not  sufficiently  elevated  do  satisfy  their  vaulting  ambi- 
tion— the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, are  most  liable  to  this  misconception,  not  having  be- 
come imbned  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
teacher's  work. 

In  all  professions,  and  indeed  in  all  pursuits,  only  the  few 
can  attain  to  the  -fiositions  of  eminence  and  emolument. 
There  are  such  positions  in  the  profession  of  teaching  as  in  the 
others.  They  are  filled  of  course,  by  the  most  talented  men, 
and  the  temtes,  those  of  more  humble  powers  may  enJLiy  a  re- 
flected lustre  from  connection  and  association  with  them. 
]s  any  teacher  tempted  to  disparage  his  pathway  in  life,  think- 
ing it  too  contracted,  too  obscure  for  the  exercise  of  iiis  pow- 
ers 1  let  him  recall  to  mind  that  the  President  of  this  Associ- 
ation for  last  year,  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  reputation 
ncross  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  in  this  Province,  does  not  dis- 
dain the  duties  of  a  teacher,  that  the  Rev.  gentleman  who 
now  so  ably  presides  over  the  Association,  left  the  rank  of 
teachers  only  at  the  call  of  duty,  to  exercise  the  sacred  fiuic- 
lions  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  that  the  high  and 
lionorable  position  of  Cliief  Superintendent  of  Educatioh  for 
the  Province  is  filled  by  one  who  is  not  ashamed  to  refer  to 
the  time  when  he  taught  in  a  Grammar  School. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  may 
he  reaped  by  an  attendance  at  meetings  such  as  these,  more 
particularly,  however,  in  reference  to  individuals  than  to  the 
whole  body  of  Teachers. 
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This  Association  is  adapted,  however,  to  prove  a  benefit  to 
the  whole  Profession  by  its  effect  in  influencing  public  senti- 
ment. It  presents  teachers  to  notice,  not  as  scattered  amidst 
the  popnlatiun,  and  holdint^;  no  defined  position  as  exerting 
theniselves  and  wielding  influence  nowhere  but  in  the  school 
room — instead  of  that  it  presents  them  as  a  class,  as  interest- 
ing theniselves  in  jniblic  measures  afiecting  Education,  hs 
capable  of  forming  and  expressing  intelligent  opinions  on  such 
measures,  of  originating  and  suggesting  plans  and  procedures 
likely  to  aid  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  On  such  subjects  the  opinions  of  Teach  - 

ers men    who    on     becoming     teachers,     do    not    divest 

themselves  of  all  common  intf^rest  in  matters  pertainine  to 
Education  and  bend  everything  to  their  [personal  aggrandi;:?- 
inent,  and  who  have  gained  experience  in  the  carrying  on  of 
the  great  work — is  surely  entitled  to  great  weight. 

Associations,  annual  gatherings,  reported  discussions  and 
resolutions,  and  the  various  proc/edings  of  these  Conventions 
Vv'ill  jierhajis  have  more  infiiience  on  the  public  sentiment 
than  must  even  of  the  members  llieraselves  at  first  anticipated. 

Union  is  generally  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
worthy  object.  "  Two  are  better  than  one,"  whether  for  de- 
fence or  attack,  whether  for  l)odily  preservation  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  right  and  the  good,  whether  for  ■driving  back 
a  ruthless  invader  of  the  soil,  or  for  pushing  aside  some  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  sound  and  solid  learning. — What 
philosophy  as  well  as  poetic  beauty  is  in  the  expression,  "one 
shall  chase  a  thousand,  and    two  put  ten  thousand  to  fliglit !" 

When  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assen)bled  Teachers  of 
the  Province  gives  forth  an  utterance  on  any  subject  pertain- 
ing to  the  work  in  which  they  are  not  only  interested,  but 
which  they  are  actually  engaged  in  performing,  it  may  readi- 
ly be  supjiosed  to  command  attention  and  respect.  Undonl)t- 
edly  public  sentiment  yield  to  the  moulding  influence  which 
influence  which  such  great  organizations  as  this  naturally  cre- 
ftte  and  thus  teachers  will  hav;  accorded  to  them  in  reference 
to  Educational  matters  that  influence  to  which  their  experi- 
ence and  interest  may  seem  justly  to  entitle  them.  How  impor- 
tant it  thus  becomes,  that  in  our  meetings  we  evince  such  an 
amount  of  information  on  the  sul)jects' under  discussion,  or 
s  ich  readiness  to  receive  enlightenment  and  information, 
guch  catidour,  such  unselfishness,  such  self-control  in  discu*- 
.sion,  such  broad  and  liberal  views  of  men  and  thiuijs  in  gene- 
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ral,  as  to  win  and  maintain  tlie  favourable  opinions  of  the  wi«e 
and  good  in  the  community.  It  ig  of  infinite  mompnt  to  us, 
to  the  success  o(  our  work,  of  cur  mission,  shall  1  say  ?  as  edu- 
cators that  we  enjoy  the  confidence  of  society  seeing  that  the 
dearest  iuterests  of  so  many  are  committed  to  our  custody. 

Having  thus  considered  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
union  among  Teachers,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  un- 
jirofitable  to  turn  our  attention  briefly  to  the  work  itself,  to 
which  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  The  profession  of  teach- 
ing— I  emi)loy  the  expression  designedly,  Profesion  of  'J'ench- 
ing  ;  for  so  noble,  so  important  and  so  responsible  a  pursuit 
as  that  of  Education,  seems  to  deserve  an  honourable  designa- 
tion, and  it  is  important  that  every  means  be  em})loyed 
to  foster  the  idea  that  Teaching  is  not  to  be  reearded  as  con- 
sisting in  mere  desultory  efforts,  as  an  engagement  entered 
upon  for  a  brief  period  or  ndopted  only  i'or  a  i'ew  years  of 
life,  and  a  stepping  ^stone, tosonie  desirable  position — a  prelude 
io  some  more  important  scene  in  the  crand  drama  of  life,  but 
that  it  is  worthy  of  being  considered  a  life-work,  to  whicli 
I'ouug  men  shall  look  forward,  for  which  they  ghall  make 
special  preparation.  I  am  far  from  ignoring  or  undervaluing 
the  advantages  that  have  arisen  from  a  merely  temporary 
prosecution  of  this  work.  There  are  occasions  when  the  devo- 
lion  of  only  a  couple  of  years  to  educational  duties  lias 
proved  a  boon  to  a  community  in  which  teachers  have  been 
few  and  ignorance  has  abounded,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
that  time  has  passed  away,  and  that  now  other  qualifications 
will  usually  be  demanded  than  simply  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  viz  :  experience,  love  to  the  engagement,  inten- 
tion to  continue  in  the  profession,  or  other  qualities  specially 
udaptiug  one  for  the  training  of  the  youthful  intellect. 

Wide-spread  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  Teacher's  position,  duties,  perplexities,  and  pleasuies, 
have  undoubtedly  prevailed.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fault 
is  to  some  extent  altriiiutable  to  Teachers  themselves.  The 
deficiencies,  eccentricities  or  worse  characteristics  of  unwor- 
thy men  have  served  to  throw  discredit  or  disparagement 
upon  the  whole  class.  The  innocent  have  suffered  with  the 
guilty.  The  many  excellencies  of  the  majority  have  been 
oliscured  and  !)eclouded  to  the  public  eye,  by  the  glaring  de- 
linquencies of  the  few.  This  unfavorable  opinion  of  Teach- 
ers as  a  class,  has  been  fostered  by  the  apathy  tliat  lias  ren- 
(dered  them  willing  to  remain  itlider  unjust  imputation  rather 
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than  bestir  themselves  and  embrace  fitting  occasions  to  vindi- 
cate their  charactei-s,  and  without  over-weening  self-laudation 
or  arrogant  assumption  oi  importance,  to  assert  in  a  manly 
ispirit  their  claims  to  the  position  of  men  usefully  and  honour' 
lit)ly  employad  in  one  of  the  most  responsible  stations  in  life. 
What  then,  let  us  ask,  is  the  estimation  in  which  by  at  least 
•I  considerable  portion  of  the  community,  the  Profession  of 
Teaching  is  held  ?  It  is  no  exaggeration  toalHrm  that  many 
leople  entertain  towards  Teachers  a  mingled  feeling-half  pity, 
iialf  contempt — pity,  for/they  picture  ihem  as  the  victims  of 
unruly  boys,  subjected  to  annoyances  from  the  stupidity  or 
wilfulness  of  their  pupils,  confined  to  crov/ded  rooms,  wearied 
with  the  monotony  of  oft-repeated  tasks,  and  in  return  lor 
their  toil,  vexation  and  exhaustion,  recompensed  by  a  stipend 
so  slender  that  it  scarcely  suffices  to  furnish  the  daily  necessa^ 
ries  of  life  ; — contempt,  for  it  is  assumed  that  no  man  of  spirit 
would  endure  snch  a  life  of  combined  labor  and  poverty  ;  ihey 
therefore  conclude  that  the  ranks  of  Teachers  are  largely  re- 
plenished from  the  class  of  the  incompetent  or  the  idle.  Error 
is  in  great  part  a  perversion  of  truth  ;  cariacture,a  ludicrous  and 
exaggerated  representation  of  realities.  It  may  be  gi anted 
that  there  exists  some  basis  for  those  distorted  and  unjust  views 
concerning  the  Profession  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  Un- 
questionably Teaching  is  not  the  road  to  wealth.  The  ^)6or 
scholar  is  a  specimen  of  man  not  yet  extinct.  The  emolu- 
laents  enjoyed  by  the  very  highest  Educational  Function- 
anes  in  our  Province,  1  might  venture  to  add  in  the  world, 
are  not  such  as  to  create  millionaires.  The  Kothscliilds,  the 
Peabodys,or  the  wealthy  men  in  our  own  midst,  have  not 
made  their  money  in  the  chair  of  the  Professor  or  at  the  desk 
of  the  Teacher.  To  money  seekers,  therefore,  we  may  sny, 
procul  cste  I  Disa{ipointment  awaits  you ;  you  may  gain 
your  object  elsewhere,  here,  yon  cannot. 

Btit,  is  poverty  a  crime  ?  does  a  slender  income  expose  men 
to  sco7iT7^ii  the  judgment  of  the  world  generally,  yes — hence 
chiefly  the  disesteem  in  which  teachers  are  held.  There  is 
also  some  shadow  of  ground  lor  the  idea  that  perplexity  and 
annoyance  are  caused  the  teacher  by  the  frolicsome  dis))oS]- 
lion,  or  the  diminutive  intellectual  capacity  evinced  l)y  some 
of  the  members  of  his  classes.  But,  what  pathway  in  life  is 
all  strewed  with  flowers  ?  Does  the  merchant  experience  no 
nnxieties?  are  there  no  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  market] 
no    fiaancial  urises  ?     Has  the  lawyer  no  perplexing  ease*  I 
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The  barrister  no  impracticahle  jurips?  Has  the  physician  no 
solicitude  in  diagnosis,  in  treatment?  does  he  lose  no  patients  1 
If  we  would  avoid  trouble,  anxiety,  pain  and  disappointment, 
we  must  ])ass  to  that  world  where,  alone,  the  weary  are  at 
rest.  The  difficulties  of  the  teacher  are  indeed  formidable  to 
a  novice  or  to  one  whose  disposition  and  temperament  render 
him  unfit  to  deal  with  the  young — but  before  one  who  is  a- 
daptcd  to  his  position,  they  speedily  vanish.  A  well  regulat- 
.  ed  class  room  presents  a  spectacle  exceedingly  attractive  to 
any  one  properly  interested  in  the  rising  generation.  The 
objection  based  upon  monotony,  will  be  found,  when  exam- 
ined to  possess  no  great  validity.  ''J'rue,  a  teacher  must  usu- 
filly  traverse  the  same  ground  very  often,  and  on  a  mere 
cursory  glance,  it  may  appear  that  as  with  the  door  on  its 
hinges,  or  the  noble  lion  caged,  so  with  the  preceptor  there  is 
motion  often, advance  never.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  whole  life  is  largely  made  up  of  the  repetition 
of  similar  acts  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  though 
the  subject  of  instruction  be  the  same,  it  is  l)efore  ever-chang- 
ing classes  that  he  brings  it — pupils  pass  ra])idly  from  under 
his  care,  fr.^sh  faces,  varying  dispositions,  humours,  abiliiies, 
sympathies  occur  in  a  long  succession,  acquaintance  is  form- 
ed, and  the  parting  arrives,  so  fl^r  from  monotony,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  troubling  the  teacher,  one  of  his  most  fre- 
quent regrets  is  that  he  cannot  retain  a  little  longer  those  boys 
in  vi'hom  he  has  come  to  take  a  deep  and  lively  interest. 

To  stijrmatize  teachers  as  incompelents,  tha,l  is  men  who  from 
want  of  business  aptitude,  are  glad  to  liii'e  their  deficiencies,  and 
take  refuiTB  in  tlie  school  roonn,  is  both  slanderous  and  unpliilosoph- 
ical.  A  very  few  men  may  have  endeavoreii,  and  for  a  time  svic- 
•"essfully,  to  llnd  eniployme'U  as  school  teachers  wlio  possessed 
capacity  neither  for  this  nor  any  other  occupation,  but  that  of  manual 
labour  of  the  rudest  kimi  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  the 
present  dav  any  such  incapahles  should  get  admittance  to  the  ranks 
of  teachers. or  should  tlmyby  some  strange  combination  of  circum- 
^tMnc'-.^s  tind  themselves  there,  1  fancy  Jittle  enjoyment  would  await 
them. 

To  arnue  that  because  a  man  is  not  adapted  for  some  other  posi- 
tion, and  some  duties  entirely  diverse,  therefoie  he  cannot  be  an 
efficient  teacher,  certainly  does  not  indicate  extraordinary  acumen. 
The  very  peculiarities  of  his  mental  constitution,  the  bias  of  his 
inclination,  his  idiosyncrasies  may  fit  him  for  this,  rather  than  lor 
another  course  of  life.  His  havino  first  tried  some  other  pursuit, 
iray  have  been  a  mistake  ;  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  pursna- 
sion  of  friends,  failure  of  judijment  in  respect  of  his  capabilities, 
may  have  occasioned  the  error;  having  r.ovv  by  some  means  Jouud 
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the  right  track,  do  not  judge  him  by  his  past  failure,  but  by  his  pre- 
sent success.  We  should  be  botii  unwise  and  wicked  were  we, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  to  disregard  that  Providence,  which  is  con- 
stantly over-ruling,  and  directing  the  affairs  of  men,  specially  of 
of  those  who  seek  Divine  guidance.  jNlanv  a  time  a  man's  way  is 
hedged  up  before  him  till  he  turns  into  the  path  of  duty.  Happy 
is  it  for  us  if  at  the  outset  of  our  career,  we  place  ourselves  meekly 
and  confidingly  at  the  disposal  of  Him,  whose  we  are;  whom  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  serve. 

Very  slight  is  the  danger  of  overestimating  the  duties  anu  re- 
sponsibilites  of  the  Teacher.  Who  can  adequately  set  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  civilized  condition  over  barbarism,  or  of  an  educated 
over  an  untutored  mind?  who  will  estimate  the  value  »t  those 
means  by  which  such  a  change  is  effected  ?  It  may  be  urged  that 
too  much  is  here  claimed  for  the  teacher — that  a  large  proportion 
of  education  is  given  by  parents,  and  that  much  is  acquired 
from  books,  and  from  observation.  True,  yet  few  parents  do  more 
than  assist  the  teacher,  or  supplement  his  labours.  Dispense  with 
professed  teactiers  tor  a  while,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
general  ignorance  or  self  tuition.  Self  educated  men  are  rare — that 
for  various  reasons.  Without  external  stimulus  and  aid,  education 
is  not  often  begun  till  many  precious  years  have  passed  away.  The 
youtliful  mind  is  not  naturally  studious  ;  the  periotl  of  reflection^ 
of  decision,  of  fixedness  of  purpose,  must  usually  precede  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  self-culture  ;  leisure,  an  iron  constitution,  an  in- 
domitable will,  are  required  to  overcome  the  obstccies,  which  iu 
Jater  years,  present  themselves  before  the  aspirant  to  literary  at- 
tainments, before  him  who  in  a  diminished  space  of  time,  would 
reach  the  goal,  towards  whi:h  others  have  been  pressing  through 
successive  years.  Only  the  few  can  unassisted  gain  accuracy  in  the 
various  departments  of  learning.  The  living  voice  is  oo:itessedly 
the  best  medium  of  instruction.  This  being  the  case,  surelv 
that  class  of  society,  whose  avowed  and  recognized  purpose  is 
to  apply  their  energies,  and  spentl  their  strength  in  intbrmins,  de- 
veloping, and  training  the  young  mind,  must  sustain  a  relation- 
ship to  their  fellow  beings,  such  as  will  most  materially  affect 
their  highest  welfare: 

That  this  is  really  the  case,  further  appears  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  class  of  society  with  whicli  Teachers  have  principally 
to  do.  They  are  the  young,  whose  minds  are  plastic,  whose  char- 
acters may  be  moulded,  whose  memories  may  be  stored  with 
treasures  or  encumbered  with  trash,  whose  entire  future  may  be 
marred  or  benefitted  by  those  to  whose  charge  their  tender  years 
are  entrusted. 

This  period  of  life,  is  most  keenly  susceptible  of  good  or  evil — 
most  affected  by  culture  or  neglect.  I  do  not  indeed,  conceive 
that  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  may  strictly  be  represented  by  a 
clear  sheet  of  paper,  on  whicli  one  may  inscribe  characters  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy,  or  by  a  block  of  marble  which  awaits  but  the 
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chisel  of  the  sculptor  to  fashion  it  a  Grace  or  a  Fury,  a  Dfeinosthe- 
nes  or  a  Margiteo,  a  Milton  or  a  merry   Andrew.     For   there    are' 
natural  diversities  ;  Ovid  could  never  be  tutored  inio  anythin?  but 
a  |>oet;  Alexander  was  born  for  conquest.  You  cannot  polish  a  lump 
ot  clay.     The  Teacher  is  not  always  chargeable  with  the  faults  op 
defects,  mental  or  moral,   ot  his    pupils.     Ne«erlliieless,  the   only 
reliable  anticipation  and  prospect  of  full  and  healthy  ilevelopment 
in  mature  years  depend  upon  the  instruction  and   discipline  of  the- 
inlantandthe  boy.     Is   there  any  employment  comparable   in  hs- 
importance,  to  that  of  tiltm;f  the  rising  <reneration  for   the  sphere.* 
they  are  to  occupy,  the  duties  they  are- to  discbarge,  the  responsi- 
bilities   they  are  to  sustain  in    vigorouK  manhood   an<l  declining 
years  ?     Where  would  be  the  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  jturists,  biU 
for  the  patient  labors  of  the  Teacher?     The  skill  of  uian  does  not; 
create  the  brilliant  diamond,  but   does   most  certainly   display  its- 
lustre.     Human  science    does-  not  compound  the   constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  precious  metal,  it  does  however,  separata- it  from  the 
masses  of  worthless  substance  in  which  it  lies  embedded  and  hitl- 
den.     Many  a  diamond,  m«cli  line  gold  have  trom  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  human   society,    been  by   the  teacher's  skill  antl    energy 
brought  forth  and  made  to  daz/Je',  to  enrieh,  and  to   afibrd  delight, 
"Full  many  a  flowenis  born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  its-  fragrance- 
on  tlie  desert  air."  So'sangthe  Poet, but  happily  few  Howers  of  hu- 
manity remain  unseen, or  waste  their  fragra-n^e  i&our  favoured  land.. 
The  blessings  of  education'are  tii&pensed  an  so  liberal  a  scale — 
-teachers  with  the  necessary  lutonial  machinery  and  appliances  are, 
under  the  admirable  system  of  PnblicTnstruction  so  numerous,  that 
rare  indeed  m.ust   be  the  instance  of  infant  genius  overlaid  by  the^ 
rubbish  of  ignorance.     AJl  honor  to  the  system  !  all  honor  to  the 
wisdom  that  planned  it,   to   the   skill  and    energy  that  introduced,. 
Postered  and  defended  it,,  aiul  b>y  whidi  it  is  successfully  adminis- 
teied  ! 

The  various  ITducatibnal  fnstitutions  of  ou;r  country  afford  t he- 
stepping  stones,  the  successive  rcunds  ot  the  ladder,  by  means  of 
which,  ascent  may  be  gradually  ami  with  facility  ellected  from  the 
infant  class-roon?j  to  the  lughest  pinnacle  of  learning  iuifhe  HalLs 
of  our  Universities.  The  state  of  our  country  educaUonally,  pre- 
sents a  line  aphere  fox  teachers  of  capacity.  School-houses  are 
provided,  school  recj^uisites  are  furnished,  salaries  are  guaranteed, 
Teacher's  rights  are  maintained  by  leiial  enactments  ;  ami  thus, 
they  are  relieved  from  aiixietie.-5  respecting  income,  the  collection  of 
dtebts  tor  school  dues,  threats  of  the  removal  of  chik'ren  from  at- 
tendance and  other  petty  annoyances  and  vexatious  trifles  which 
inLerfere  with  the  independence  of  the  teacher,  hamper  and  em- 
barrass him,  and  necessarily  divert  his  attention  from  his  legitimale 
work.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of  feelin<r  that  his  position  is  that 
ol  employment  in  the  public  service  and  not  a  matter  of  speculation. 
lu  view  of  these  favourable  circumstances  it  is  but  fair  that  the 
pablic  should  expect  from  teacliers  evidences  of  leq^aiaittj  prepara.- 
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lion,  natural  entlowmeats,  an  earnest  spirit,  and  a  contscierlitu^ 
determiualion  to  dincharge  the  (.lutie.s  appertaiiiino:  to  their  chosen 
Profession.  Thus  miicii  the  public  will  iloubtle.s.5  demand.  Teach- 
ers already  at  work,  teachers  in  tiaininir,  and  all  'Vho  aspire  to  tliis 
Profession,  may  be  assured  that  while  the  preseut  strheme  of  Edu- 
cation is  upheld,  there  will  be  no  place  found  far  incapables,  tor 
idlers,  tor  meral  delinquents.  It  should  be  so.  The  Teacher,  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  comfort  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils, 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped — he  should  possess  a  goovl  store  o{ 
knowledge,  especially  m  those  particular  branches  in  which  he  i:^ 
to  i^ive  instractioi.  ft  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  it  sufiioes  for  a 
Teacher  to  be  just  in  advance  of  his  pupils.  One  of  the  disadvan- 
tages, however,  of  such  a  relation  between  teacher  and  tanght  is, 
that  studious  and  retlective  boys  are  apt  to  ask  que.'^tions  or  stat'j 
difficulties  which,  if  they  fairly  arise  out  of  the  lesson,  it  is  exceed  ^ 
ingly  unpleasant  antl  suspicious  for  a  Teacher  to  decline  anawering* 
Indeed,  a  Teacher  to  be  successful,  to  wield  a  due  influence  in  ilv^ 
school-room  and  in  the  neigborhood  in  which  he  labors,  should  en-^ 
jo}  a  reputation  for  proliciency—  if  for  scholarly  atlanitfients,  S'jI 
much  the  better. 

As  then,  they  value  their  peace  of  mind,  as  they  hopa  to  givs 
aaiisfaction  to  others,  I  Would  most  earnestly  press  upon  teachers 
not  to  be  satisfied  witii  superlicial  or  meagre  attainments,  but  to 
gecure  sound,  solid,  thorough  preparation  for  the  work  to  whicli 
they  give  their  hvea.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  teacher  to  pos- 
sess Knowledge  ;  his  duly  is  to  impart  information  to  others  ;  it  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  carry  a  cerlaaii  amount  of  knowledge  each 
day  into  his  class-room,  to  be  a  sort  of  peripatetic  library,  or  book 
of  reference  ;  his  part  is  to  incite  in  the  mind  of  his  setiolars,  a  de- 
sire for  information,  to  awaken  eager  attentioi>, and  so  to  discipline 
the  mental  faculties  as  to  increase  the  ability,  bs  well  as  the  wish 
0  gather  up  instruction  trom  available  Bources!. 

Knowledge  should  be  conveyed  in  an  engaging  manner,  so  that 
ihe  pupil  may  be  led  to  take  delight  in  his  schclAs-tic  exercises — as 
the  bud  expanils  beneath  the  genial  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun, 
the  youthtul  mind  vvill  open  to  receive  instruction  presented  in  a 
kindly  tone  of  voice,  and  with  the  sm'ile  of  goo<.l  will.  A  harsh 
oaughty,  or  domineerini;  style  of  teaching-will  only  repel  the  pupil, 
who  will  either  fortity  himself  into  deteriuined  opposition,  or  settle 
down  into  that  most  hopeless  of  all  mental  conditions,  apathetic  in- 
iilference.  Boys  should  be  treated  by  teachers  as  capable  of  being 
I  nlluenced  by  motives  ;  appeals  shou'd  be  made  to  their  love  of 
propriety  and  fitness,  to  their  better  feeling.  The  advantages  of 
orining  good  habits  in  youth,  of  sluily  generally,  of  the  particular 
branch  of  learning,  that  they  may  be  pursuing,  should  be  explain- 
er! to  them,  in  short  every  legitimate-  means  should  be  adopted  to 
enlist  their  sympathies  and  win  their  co-operation.  Tliey  shojlil 
bd  led,  not  ilnven  ;  encourageil  not  terrified  ;  a  teacher  will, on  be- 
coming by  diligent  observation  acrjuainted  with  the  di3position3  of 
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Wis  scholnri,  adopt  as  far  as  possible  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
them  individually,  as  sh:ill  seouie  the  best  interests  of  each  and  of 
all.  He  will  guard  against  that  temiency  to  moroseness  of  temper  and 
querulonsne.ss  of  tone,  which  may  be  ex<'.used  as  the  result  of  over 
anxiety,  confinement  to  the  class-room,  occasional  annoyance  from 
misbeliaviourof  scholars  or  disappomtment  at  iheir  tardy  prosress, 
but  which  will  if  indulged  defeat  his  objects,  and  occasion  those 
evils  which  he  deplores. 

A  master  has  his  scholars  under  his  influence,  for  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  their  time;  and  at  that  critical  periotl  of  !ile,  when  they  are 
most  susceptible  of  impression  that  it  behoves  him  in  all  excellence 
to  be  himself  a  pattern.  Their  eyes  are  upon  him,  marking  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features,  his  every  gesture,  his  altitudes,  nis  per- 
sonal appearance.  Their  eyes  catch  and  discriminate  every  ac- 
cent, they  do  not  simply  critJcizT3— that  would  be  a  comparatively 
tritlii'c  matter — their  tiabits,  feelings  and  chaiacters,  are  becom- 
ing suiely  though  imperceptibly  moulded  ;  their  minds  and  hearts 
will  bear  the  impress  of  the  pattern  he  sets  before  them.  What 
manner  of  man  then  ought  he  to  be?  in  punctuality,  in  neatness, 
in  orderly  and  methodical  disposition  of  time  and  things,  in  lan- 
guage and  expression,  in  look  and  demeanor,in  gentleness, in  self- 
control,  in  a  word,  in  all  that  is  correct  and  honorable,  in  all  that  is 
lovely  and  true,  the  muster  should  aim  to  be  a  true  type  and  model. 

The  teacher  wfio,  actuated  by  a  due  sense  of  the  important  bear- 
ing which  his  relationship  to  his  pupils  may  have  upon  all  their 
subsequent  life,  endeavours  to  his  best  ability  to  fulfil  the  responsi- 
ble duties  devolving  on  him,  will  generally  find  that  reward,  to 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct  attention — success  in  thetasli  of 
instruction,  the  affection  of  his  pupils,  and  the  approval  of  the 
public.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  a  reward  of  which 
teachers  should  never  be  unmindful.  They,  indecLt  all  men,  are 
entrusted  with  talents  for  the  employment  of  which  they  will 
be  called  to  render  an  account.  Happy  are  those  who  shall  here- 
aifer  be  greeted  with  the  great  Master's  commendatiou,  "  Well 
done  aood  and  faithful  servant." 

I  rejoice,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  so  many  teachers  in  this 
Troviuce,  whose  sentiments,  and  whose  practice  are  in  harmony 
with  the  viewM  just  expressed— that  there  ate  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  to  whom  teaching  is  a  labour  of  love,  who  are  happy  when 
surrounded  by  their  scholars,  and  proud  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  belong.  May  the  number  of  such  teachers  increase!  may 
the  system  of  education,  which  fosters  them  long  continue  to  be, 
as  it  IS!,  the  pride  and  boon  of  this  favoured  land. 
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The  Board  of  Directors,  in  presenting  the  Minutes,  Reports,  Ad- 
dresses, &c.,  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  "  Ontario  Teach- 
ers' Association,"  would  congratulate  the  members  on  the  continued 
success  of  the  efforts  put  forth  to  secure  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Province 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  giving  expression  to  their  opinions,  in  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  School  Law,  and  suggesting  such  amendments  as 
may  appear  to  them  beneficial.  The  Board  have  great  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  Association  is  annually  assuming  more  of  a  repre- 
sentative character  ;  each  successive  meeting  showing  an  increased  at- 
tendance of  Delegates  from  Branch  Associations  in  various  parts  of  the 
Province.  In  this  age  of  combined  action  and  co-operative  enterprise, 
when  organizations  exist  to  advance  the  interests  of  almost  every  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  pursuit,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  teachers 
too,  are  alive  to  the  duties  and  obligations  they  owe  to  their  profession. 
It  remains  with  teachers  themselves  to  elevate  their  calling  in  public 
estimation  to  a  position  commensurate  Avith  its  real  importance  ;  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  teachers  being  true  to  themselves,  and  making 
their  influence  felt  by  means  of  organizations  such  as  this. 

The  necessity  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation  has  long  been  felt,  and 
frequently  expressed ;  and  what  powers  the  Association  should  ask  the 
Legislature  to  confer  by  such  Act,  is  now  under  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Suggestions  on  this  point,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Two  communications,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  our  late  Con- 
vention, have  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  this 
City,  from  parties  professing  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Common  School 
Teachers,  which  may  possibly  mislead  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  facts.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  refer  to  them. 
The  writer  of  the  first  affirms  that  teachers  of  Grammar  Schools  exert 
an  undue  influence  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meetings  ;  and 
says  that  the  "  Grammar  School  Masters'  Association"  consists  of  Gram- 
mar School  Masters  only,  and  that  the  Common  School  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation does  not  consist  of  Common  School  Masters  only.  Now,  the  first 
named  body  is  not  open  to  all  Grammer  School  il/asters,  but  to  Head 
Masters  only  ;  and  a  Provincial  Association  of  Common  School  Masters 
has  no  existence.     The  "  Ontario  Teachers'  Association"  recognizes  no 
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distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  teachers,  "  all  persons  engaged  in 
any  department  of  edncation"  being,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
eligible  for  membership.  It  is  also  said,  that  certain  Delegates  from 
Local  Associations,  who  took  part  in  the  discussions,  were  not  report- 
ed. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  of  a  Delegate  may  have  been 
omitted,  in  recording  the  minutes,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  was  done  intentionally  ;  on  the  contrary,  great  care 
has  invariably  been  taken  to  call  upon  Delegates  to  express  fully  and 
freely  the  views  of  ihe  Associations  which  they  represent. 

In  the  second  communication,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  Officers  at  last  meeting  was  composed  entirely  of 
Giammar  School  Teachers,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Superin- 
tendents. Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  Committee  on  Nominations 
consisted  of  nine  members  ;  six  of  these  were  engaged  in  Common  Schools, 
of  whom  four  were  Delegates,  and  only  three  were  Grammar  School  Mas- 
ters. But  such  is  the  harmony  existing  among  the  members,  that  the 
slightest  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two 
classes  of  teachers  on  the  Committee.  It  is  surprising  that  a  teacher 
would  thus  deliberately  publish,  through  the  columns  of  a  widely 
circulated  journal,  statements  so  entirely  at  variance  with  facts,  and  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  creating  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the 
members  of  the  Association.  The  plea  of  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  excuse,  when,  by  simply 
enquiring  of  the  Secretary,  he  could  have  obtained  the  information  neces- 
sary to  set  himself  right. 

The  Board  of  Directors  would  earnestly  urge  upon  their  fellow- 
teachers  throughout  the  Province  the  necessity  of  forming  Branch 
Associations,  where  they  are  not  already  in  existence  ;  and  also  the 
importance  of  attending  the  Annual  Convention. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  Articles  of  the  Constitution  : — 

Article  5. — Every  Local  Association  appointing  a  Delegate  to  repre- 
sent it  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  a  Branch  Association  ;  and  shall, 
through  its  Representative,  have  one  vote  for  each  member  connect- 
ed with  this  Association  not  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  provided 
that  the  names  of  such  members  and  such  Representative,  together  with 
the  annual  fees  for  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary,  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each  year. 

Article  6. — Annual  Fee. — The  annual  fee  to  members  of  Branch  As- 
sociations shall  be  50  cents  ;  to  others,  $1  00. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES   HODGSON. 
WILLIAM  ANDERSON. 
ARCHIBALD  McMURCHY,  M.A. 


MINUTES 

•     OF   TIIE    EIGHTH    ANNUAL    MEETING 

#f  tilt  "&ntixxw  ®nichw*  §i,^,^o:ciatiint/' 

Held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Toronto,  Aug.  4th  ISGS, 

The  President,  "WM.  McCABE,  Esq.,  LLB.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wickson,  after 
which  the  roll  of  Officers  was  called  by  the  Secretary. 

It  was  then  moved  by  David  Lennox,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Head  Master 
of  the  Picton  Grammar  School,  seconded  by  Dr.  Crowle,  Principal  of  the 
Bowmanville  Grammar  School, — "  That  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Association,  having  been  printed  and  extensively  circu- 
lated, be  considered  as  'read.'" — Carried. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Head  Master  of  the  Park  Street  School,  seconded  by  J. 
B.Dixon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Peterborough  Grammar  School, 
moved — "  That  the  Association  do  now  adjourn,  to  meet  again  at  half- 
past  2  this  afternoon." — Carried.     The  Association  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  President  took  the  chair,  and  upon  motion 
of  Dr.  Crowle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lennox,  the  Minutes  of  last  year  were 
confirmed. 

The  next  order  of  business — Reports  of  Committees — having  been 
called  for  by  the  President,  and  no  reports  having  as  yet.been  received 
by  the  Secretary,  the  reading  of  communications  was  then  proceeded 
with,  upon  which  the  Secretary  read  a  number  of  letters,  from  various 
gentlemen,  on  different  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  education. 
It  was  then  resolved — "  That  the  letters,  just  read,  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors." 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  deliver}"^  of  the  President's  Address, 
according  to  announcement,'  and  many  of  the  members  not  being  yet 
present,  it  was  resolved,  upon  motion  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Young,  Head  Master  of  the  Strathroy  Grammar  School — "  That  the 
President  be  requested  to  postpone  the  delivery  of  his  Address  until  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

The  first  of  the  topics  for  discussion,  as  announced  in  the  annual 
circular,  was  then  introduced  by  Wm.  Watson,  Esq.,  L.  S.  of  Schools  for 
the  Township  of  York.  The  topic  is  as  follows — "  Is  it  desirable  that 
prizes  be  awarded  to  the  pupils  of  our  Schools  ?  And,  if  so,  what  is  the 
best  method  of  giving  thein  ?"  The  discussion,  which  was  animated  and 
interesting,  and  in  whicli  Messrs.  Vivian,  Campbell,  D.  Ormiston,  Mac- 
donald,  Chesnut,  Crawford,  Miller,  and  others  earnestly  participated, 
having  occupied  the  time  allotted  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  was 
resolved,  upon  motion  of  Allan  Crawford,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  York- 
ville  School,  seconded  by  Edmund  B.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  County  of  Kent, — "  That  the  time  be  extended 
thirty  minutes,"     During  the  discussion,  the  President  having  left  the 
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chair,  it  was  efficiently  occupied  by  Robert  Alexander,  Esq.,  Principal 
of  the  Newmarket  C.  Schools,  the  1st  Vice-Presipent.  At  the  close  of 
the  discussion,  it  was  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Richard  Vivian,  Esq., 
Delegate  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  Teachers'  Association,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Crowle, — "  Tliat  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  giving  of  prizes, 
according  to  some  judicious  system,  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  school." 

J.  R.  Miller^  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Common  Schools,  Bothwell,  mov- 
ed, seconded  by  Mr.  Watson, — "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  prizes  in  .schools,  and  report  upon  the  best  plan  of 
awarding  them.  The  Committee  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Campbell,  Dixon, 
Playter,  Crowle,   Harrison,  Anderson,  and  the  mover." — Carried. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  half-past  7  o'clock. 
Evening  Session. — Upon  resuming  business,  the  address  by  the  Pre- 
sident being  first  in  order,  it  was,  after  a  little  delay  to  allow  the  arrival 
of  absent  members,  proceeded  with.  The  address  was  very  able  and 
elaborate,  and  at  its  close  a  special  Committee  was  a^jpointed,  to  report 
thereon  at  a  subsequent  Session.  The  Committee  were  Messrs.  Seath, 
Harrison,  and  Dr.  Crowle.  The  Association  then  adjourned  till  half-past 
nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

Second  Day's  Session. — Robert  Alexander,  Esq.,  1st  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair.  The  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Mr.  Miller. 
The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
confirmed. 

Reading  of  Communications  : — The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  F.  F. 
McNab,  Esq.,  Head  Master  of  the  L'Orignal  Grammar  School,  on  topic 
No.  7,  of  the  Circular,  in  which  he  stated,  that  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge, it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this  end  of  the  Province  of  Onta- 
rio, that  to  exclude  girls  from  Grammar  Schools  in  villages  and  small 
towns  is  tantamount  to  closing  the  door  of  education  against  them.  He 
also  pointed  out  the  facts  on  which  the  opinion  was  based.  The  paper, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Goderich,  seconded  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  cf  the  gentleman  appointed  to  take  charge  of  topic 
No.  7. 

A  memorandum  was  also  read  from  the  Bcamsville  Grammar  School 
Trustees  on  "  Topic  No.  2,"  urging  that  a  change  was  necessary  in  the 
examination  and  admission  of  Candidates  to  the  profession  of  teaching, 
for  various  reasons.  The  memorandum  was  referred  to  the  introducer 
of  topic  No.  3  of  the  annual  circular. 

The  credentials  of  E.  Scarlett,  Esq.,  Delegate  from  Northumberland- 
and  of  Archibald  Macalium,  Esq.,  of  Wentworth,  were  received  and  ap- 
proved.    Mr.  Stewart  Mulvey  also  reported  himself  from  Haldimand. 

Topic  No.  2  on  the  Circular  was  next  introduced  by  the  Recording- 
Secretary.  The  subject  was — "  The  importance  of  securing  and  keeping 
up  the  attention  of  pupils,  in  order  to  successful  teaching  ;"  on  which 
a  paper  was  read  by  him  (see  appendix),  and,  at  its  close,  a  short 
discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  several  members  ;  when  the 
time  having  expired  allowed  for  each  topic,  the  Association  proceeded 
to  the  next  business. 

The  third  topic  of  the  Circular,  viz.  : — "  Are  any  changes  desirable 
in  the  examination  and  admission  of  Candidates  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  so   as   to  raise  its  status  ?"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
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the  discussion  of  which  was  able  and  interesting.  Messrs.  McEellar, 
McAllister,  Mulvey,  Campbell,  and  Watson  took  part  therein  ;  after 
which,  upon  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned. 

Afterrnoon  Session. — The  first  order  of  business  was  the  subject 
suggested'by  Mr.  McAllister, — "  What  is  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
our  vagrant  population  ?"  Mr.  McAllister  proceeded  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention  to  the  important  matter  now  before  the  Associa- 
tion. He  pointed  out  some  of  the  prevailing  evils  consequent  upon 
vagrancy  ;  and  controverted  Dr.  Wilson's  proposal,  designating  it  as  an 
error  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart.  He  then  proceeded  to  show 
what  he  thought  desirable  and  necessary.  At  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion, Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macallum,  moved — "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  only  effectual  method  of  dealing  with 
our  juvenile  vagrant  population  is  to  establish  industrial  schools  for 
their  reception  and  training,  in  which  they  would  be  brought  up  free 
from  the  hurtful  influence  of  the  streets,  and  prepared  for  the  after  duties 
of  life." — Carried. 

Mr.  Seath  asked  leave  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  motion,  which 
being  granted,  he  then  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cameron, — "  That  the 
order  of  business  be  so  altered,  that  the  election  of  Officers  shall  take 
place  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes  to-morrow  morning." 
— Carried. 

Mr.  P.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Seath,  moved — "  That  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  nomination  of  Officers  for  1868-69  be  Messrs.  Scarlett, 
Dixon,  McAllister,  Watson,  Strachan,  D.  Ormiston,  Cameron,  Harrison, 
and  Maccallum." — Carried. 

The  Committee  on  the  President's  Address  brought  in  their  report, 
which  having  been  read,  upon  -motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Watson,  was  received  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Wilson  having  arrived,  proceeded  at  once  to  deliver  his  Address 
on  the  Literary  Forgeries  or  Maskings  of  the  18th  Century.  The  gen- 
tleman, for  more  than  an  hour,  kept  the  Convention's  wrapt  attention, 
by  the  successive  remarkable  proofs  of  the  astonishing  literary  forgeries 
which  had,  in  many  instances,  deceived  the  most  learned  men  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  He  was  repeatedly  cheered  during  the  address,  and  at 
its  close  Mr.  Macallum  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMurchy, — "  That  the 
cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  be  presented  to  Dr.  Wilson,  for  his 
very  eloquent,  ingenious,  and  interesting  Address." — Carried. 

The  discussion  of  the  3rd  topic  was  then  resumed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Alexander,  Dixon,  Chesnut,  and  others -engaged.  At  its  close,  Mr.  Ches- 
nut,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  moved — "  That  Messrs.  Alexander,  Scar- 
lett, Dixon,  and  Dr.  Crowle  be  a  Committee,  to  prepare  a  resolution  ou 
the  3rd  topic." — Carried. 

Evening  Session. — The  discussion  of  the  4th  topic  on  the  Circular, 
viz.  : — "  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  improve  the  attendance  at  our  Com- 
mon Schools  ?"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Archibald,  of  the  Model  School, 
Toronto.  He  argued  that  compulsory  attendance,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances is  reasonable  to  some  extent,  will  be  the  most  effectual 
means  for  removing  the  difficulty  complained  of.  Messrs.|Leitch,  Vivian, 
McCally,  and  Macallum  very  forcibly  placed  their  views  before  the  Con- 
vention ;  after  which  it  was  resolved,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Archibald, 
seconded 'by  Mr.  Macallum, — "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
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the  rule  of  compulsory  attendance  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  it  is  at  once 
a  just  and  logical  sequence  of  our  system  of  education,  and  the  only  way 
by  which  the  great  evils  of  the  irregular  and  non-attendance  of  children 
at  our  schools  can  be  abated. 

Mr.  D.  Ormiston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dixon,  moved — "  That  Messrs. 
Macallum  and  Young  be  a  Committee  on  Finance,  and  that  they  report 
to-morrow." — Carried. 

Third  Day's  PEOCEEniNGS. — The  Association  assembled  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock  a.m  ,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  President  took  the 
chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Mr.  Watson.  The 
minutes  of  the  second  day's  Session  were  read,  and  after  a  motion  for 
their  being  confirmed  liad  been  made  by  Mr.  Crawford,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Macallum,  Mr.  Anderson  then  moved  in  amendment,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Cameron, — "  That  the  resolution  passed  yesterday,  ex- 
pnging  a  previous  resolution,  be  itself  expunged,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  at  variance  with  rule  13."  The  President  ruled  that  Mr.  Anderson's 
explanation  of  the  rule  was  inapplicable  in  the  present  case,  as  the 
original  resolution  was  passed,  and  declared  the  amendment  out  of 
order.  The  original  motion  for  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  was 
then  carried. 

Reports  op  Committees. — The  Committee  for  the  nomination  of  offi* 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year  brought  in  their  report,  through  its  Chairman, 
Mr.  E.  Scarlett.     The  report,  as  amended,  was  as  follows  . — 

President S.  S.  Nelles,  D.D. 

1st  Vice-President R.  Alexander,  Esq. 

2nd  Vic-e-President S.  McAllister,  Esq. 

3rd  Vice  President   A.  McMdrchy,  Esq.,  M.A: 

4th  Vice-President   J.  Seath,  Esq.,  B.A. 

5th  Vice-President   Wm.  Watson,  Esq. 

6th  Vice-President  Dr.  Cbowle. 

Treasurer    Wm.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Recording  Secretary James  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary.  .D.  Ormiston,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Delegate  to  Quebec  Prot.  T.  Association,  Wm.  McCabe,  Esq.,  LL.B. 
Councillors,  Messrs.  Scarlett,  Archibald,  McClube,  Milljjr,  Dewar, 
and  D.  Johnston. 
After  the  reception  of  the   report  by  the  Association,  the  President 
thanked  the  Committee   on  appointments   for  the   honor  conferred  upon 
him,  but  respectfully  declined  the  nomination.     The  Committee  then  re- 
tired to  reconsider  their  report ;  and  after  a  short  interval  returned,  and 
handed  in  their  report   as  amended,  having  substituted  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  D.D.,  President  of  Victoria  University,  instead  of  Wm. 
McCabe,  Esq.     The  report  was  received.     It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  E. 
Harrison,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macallum,—"  That  the  Committee's  Report,  as 
amended,  be  adopted." 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  McKellar,  Seconded  by  the  Re- 
cording Secretary,  "  That  the  name  of  Robert  Alexander,  Esq.,  Principal 
of  the  Newmarket  Common  Schools,  be  substituted  for  that  of  Dr.  Nelles. 
Mr,  Alexander  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honor,  but  for  reasons  assigned, 
positively  refused  it.  It  was  then  moved  as  another  amendment  to  the 
original  motion  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Sargent,  Principal  of  the  Ingersoll  Gram- 
mar School,  seconded  by  Mr.  Young,  Principal  of  the  Strathroy  Grammar 
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School, — "  That  A.  Macalldm,  Esq.,  M.A.,  be  the  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year."  Mr.  Macallum,  with  thanks,  declined  the 
nomination.  Another  amendment  to  the  original  motion  was  then  made 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Niagara,  seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sargent, — "  That  Pro- 
PESSOR  Young,  M.A.,  be  the  President  for  the  ensuing  year."  After  some 
discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Harrison, — 
"  That  the  previous  question  be  now  put  to  the  meeting." — Carried. 

The  amendment  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sargent  was  then  put,  and 
declared  "  Lost." 

The  original  motion,  viz.  : — "  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  to  Office,  as  amended,  be  adopted."  After  taking  the  yeas 
and  nays,  it  was  declared  "  Carried." 

Mr.  Macallum,  seconded  by  Mr.  Young,  moved — "  That  the  most 
cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  be  presented  to  our  President,  Wm. 
McCabe,  Esq.,  for  his  untiring  zeal  and  energy  in  laboring  for  the  best 
interests  of  this  Association  during  the  whole  time  that  he  has  been 
connected  with  it." — Carried.     Mr.  McCabe  appropriately  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Seath,  moved — "  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  for  his  zeal  and  faithful 
services  as  Secretary,  during  the  past  year." — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson, — "  That  the 
other  retiring  Officers  of  this  Association  be  thanked  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year." — Carried. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Incorporation  of  the  Association 
brought  in  their  Report,  as  follows  : — That  application  be  made  at  the 
next  Session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  for  a  special  Act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  this  Association,  with  suitable  provisions  to  admit  other  similar 
Provincial  Associations  into  connexion  with  this  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  Education. 

Wm.  McCabe,  )  ^  ... 

m         J.      *         riu    ,r.^r,  Ti  A  vCommittcc. 

Toronto,  Aug.  5th,  18G8.  Robert  Alexander,  ) 

The  Report  was   received. 

The  Communication  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Robertson  Memo- 
rial Fund  having  been  previou.sly  read,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Harrison,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  McMurchy, — "  That  the  Communication  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Robertson  Memorial  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors." — Carried. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  seconded  by  E.  B.  Harrison,  moved — "  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Association,  the  Summer  Holidays  for  Common  Schools  in 
rural  sections,  and  also  in  towns  and  cities,  ought  to  be  six  weeks,  and 
that  they  commence  on  the  first  of  July." — Carried. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  1st  Vice-President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Clerke,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Harrison,  moved — "  That 
Messrs.  Alexander,  McCallum,  and  Anderson  be  a  Committee,  to  confer 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Grammar  School  Masters'  Association,  in  order 
to  lend  to  a  more  hearty  co-operation  in  the  furthering  of  the  interest B  of 
education  in  this  Province  " — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  F.  Playter,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  McKellar, — "  That  it 
would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  this  Association  to  hold  an  annual 
excursion  during,  or  at  the  close  of  each  of  its  Sessions  ;  and  that  this 
Association  requests  the  Board  of  Directors  to  make  arrangements  for 
holding  the  same  next  j'car,  if  practicable,  and  announce  it  in  the  annual 
Circular." — Carried. 
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J.  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Bothwell,  read  an  essay,  entituled,  "  The  Suc- 
cessful Teacher,"  which  was  most  warmly  received  by  the  Association, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  tendered  to  him  for  it,  u^jon  motion'  of  Mr. 
Harvey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mercer. 

The  6th  topic,  on  "  Teachers'  Institutes,"  was  introduced  by  A.  A. 
Gierke,  Esq.,  of  Ohio,  and  forcibly  and  pointedly  advocated  by  him.  He 
showed  that  the  public  required  to  be  educated  on  their  object  and  merits. 
That  Institutes  would  infuse  a  heartier  spirit  of  co-operation  ;  that  they 
"would  tend  to  remove  causes  of  disputes  and  rivalry,  and  would  help  to 
frown  down  improper  feelings  among  teachers.  He  explained  their  opera- 
tion in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  stated  that  two  lecturers  went  about  as 
school  or  educational  missionaries.  He  took  occasion  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend ;he  appointment  of  County  Superintendents.  He  was  ably  followed 
by  Mr.  Young,  of  Strathroy,  who  enforced  the  three  points  contained  in 
Mr.  Gierke's  remarks,  and  urged  that  the  government  should  aid  the  Insti- 
tutes with  means. 

The  .special  Committee  on  topic  No.  3  brought  in  their  Report,  which 
was  received,  and  after  some  discussion  was  laid  on  the  table  for  further 
con.sideration,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Harvey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mercer. 

E.  Scarlett,  Esq.,  the  representative  of  this  Association  to  the  Quebec 
Protestant  Teachers'  Association,  presented  his  report,  which  was  read  and 
most  cordially  received.     (See  appendix.) 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Gierke,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Camp- 
bell,— "  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  given  to  Mr.  Scarlett,  for 
his  very  interesting  and  able  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  at  its  last  Session." — 
Carried. 

A  question  having  been  asked  why  topic  No.  5,  referring  to  text  books, 
had  been  passed  over  by  the  Directors,  and  an  answer  having  been  given, 
Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  l)y  Mr.  1).  Ormiston,  moved — "  That  the  subject 
No.  5  on  the  Circular  be  referred  back  to  the  Directors." — Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  recommending  the  appointment  of  Coun- 
ty Secixtnrics  was  received,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  was  adopted. 

Various  verbal  reports  from  the  Delegates  of  Branch  Associations  were 
made  to  the  Association.  The  delegates  who  thus  reported  were  Messrs. 
Scarlett,  Harrison,  McKellar,  Campbell,  Vivian,  Dewar,  and  Miller. 

The  Convention  adjourned. 

Fourth  Day's  Session. — The  President  in  the  Chair.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Mr.  Miller  The  minutes  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings were  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Young,  seconded  by  Mr.  McKellar,  moved — "  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  presented  to  Mr.  Chesnut,  for  his  unwearied  exertions 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Association." — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Watson,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Campbell, — "  That  the 
report  of  the  Delegate  to  the  Protestant  Teachers'  As.sociation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  be  published  in  the  Minutes  of  this  Association." — Carried. 

Mr.  Watson,  seconded  by  Mr.  TVIcKellar,  moved — "  That  the  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee  be  received,  and  adopted." — Carried. 

'I'he  seventh  topic  of  the  Annual  Circular,  viz.  : — "  The  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  and  the  advisability  of  the  School  Law  being  so  amended  that 
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girls  may  be  recognized  as  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools,"  was  introduced 
by  resolutions,  as  follows  : — "  Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association, 
t  le  sound,  substantial,  and  liberal  education  of  the  females  of  this  Pro- 
vince is  essential  to  its  future  progress  and  welfare  ;  and  whereas  there 
should  be  no  material  difference  in  such  exclusively  mental  studies  as  are 
followed  with  objects  purely  educatory,  and  preparative  ;  and  whereas,  in 
the  experieoce  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  the  similar,  mixed 
education  of  boys  and  girls  in  ';-ir  Grammar  Schools  has  proved  mutu- 
ally beneficial;  and  whereas  .-  s  ...1  of  the  Grammar  Schools  have,  in 
each  and  every  year  since  their  i  wtablishment,  admitted  girls  ;  and  the 
majority  of  them  did  so  last  yr.ir  ;  and  whereas  the  present  course  of 
study  is  not  in  some  respects  well  iulapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  majo- 
rity of  those  who  attend  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  complete  their  educa- 
tion in  them  ;  and  whereas  the  Grammar  Schools  may  be  readily  adapted 
to  supply  the  higher  education  of  both  sexes  ;  therefore,  be  it  resolved  :— 

1st.  "  That  the  course  of  studies  for  girls  and  boys  in  our  higher 
schools  should  be  substantially  the  same. 

2nd.  '  That  though  their  separate  education  is,  by  some,  believed  to 
be  inadvisable,  yet  the  decision  of  the  question  of  their  co-education  in 
the  higher  schools  be  left  wholly  to  the  several  Boards  of  Trustees. 

3rd.  "  That  the  non-recognition  of  girls  as  pupils  of  our  Grammar 
Schools  is  contrary  to  the  wisli.s  .  f  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  these  schools  are  situated,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
9o  out  of  104  such  schools  a  haltted  girls  last  year,  and  that  in  our 
opinion  th  •  kg.il  recognition  of  ,:^irls  as  Grammar  School  pupils  is  cal- 
culated to  further  the  real  edueatictual  interests  of  the  country. 

4th  "  Th.it  the  j-rogramme  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  be  amended,  so  as  to  give  more  prominence  to  Natu- 
ral and  I'^xperimental  Science  ;  and  to  add  to  it  the  study  of  English 
Literature,  the  elements  of  Logic  and  Mental  Science,  and  that  the 
study  of  Greek  be  optional,  excepting  in  case  of  students  preparing  for 
College  or  the  Professions. 

5th.  "  That  the  wisest  policy  would  be,  not  to  establish  separate 
high  scli'iols,  or  coinui'^reial  scliools  for  either  sex,  but  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  tne  Grammar  Schools,  by  affording  greater  facilities  for  giv- 
ing instiuction  in  them,  in  the  additional  studies  indicated  above,  or 
any  oth  rs  that  may  be  necessary  ;  and  b)'  devoting  to  them  such  fur- 
ther aid  as  they  need." — The  above  resolutions  were  unanimouslj'  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  moved — "  That  Messrs. 
Macallum,  McCabe,  and  Scarlett  be  a  Committee,  to  bring  before  the 
Legislature  of  Ontario  the  subje'  ts  of  the  higher  education  of  girls,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  tliis  Association." — Carried. 

Mr.  D.  Omiiston,  seconded  l-y  Mr.  Dixon,  moved — "  That  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Robertson  Testiinoiii:i.l  Fund  be  advised  to  continue  their 
eftorts  to  raise  funds  to  comi)let  llie  monument  proposed  to  be  raised, 
and  that  a  copy  hereof  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee."— 
Carried. 

Mr.  T'odgson,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  McMurchy,  moved — "  That  the 
Ptcv.  U.  ricLcnnau,  of  tho  t-owi;  of  Whitby,  be  the  Co-Delegate  of  thi» 
Associati:  n  to  the  Quebec  Pre  t  slant  Teachers'  Association,  with  Wm, 
McCabe,  Ksq.,  LL.B." — Carried. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  "  That  the 

report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Incori^oration  of  this  Association  be  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object 
therein  recommended." — Carried. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMurchy,  moved — "  That  the  list  of 
County  Secretaries,  as  adopted  yesterday,  be  amended,  by  inserting  the 
name  of  the  Kev.  R.  McLennan,  as  Co-Secretary  with  that  of  Thomas 
Kirkland,  Esq." — Carried. 

Mr.  Samuel  Macallister  gave  notice  that  he  would,  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  move  an  amendment  to  the  8th  Article  of  the  Constitution,  viz., 
to  put  three,  instead  of  six,  before  the  word  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  John  R.  Thompson,  of  Niagara,  also  gave  notice,  that  he  would 
at  that  time  move  for  a  change  in  the  5tli  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  voting  by  proxy. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  2  o'clock  afternoon. 

Afxehnoo-n  Session. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Movud  liy  Mr.  E.  Scarlett,  -seconded  by  Mr.  Miller, — "  That  Messrs. 
McCabc,  Hodgsdii,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLennan,  be  a  Committee  to  con- 
fer with  like  Committees  in  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Teachi.r.s'  Association  for  the  whole  Dominion,  and  also  for  establish- 
ing an  educational  organ." — Carried. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  E.  McLennan,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  McMurchy, — 
"  That  ill  ordvr  to  secure  more  effectually  the  important  objects  con- 
templated in  the  formation  of  this  Association,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
a  careful  effort  should  be  made  by  members  of  this  Association  to  form 
and  sustain  Ilnuich  Associations,  and  to  obtain  from  such  Associations, 
annually,  deicgutes  to  attend  the  Provincial  Association." — Camed. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson, — "That 
the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  different  Railwayn,  and 
the  Steam  r  City  of  Toronto,  for  allowing  its  members  the  privilege  of 
travelling  at  reduced  fares." — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  Allan  Crawford,  of  York- 
ville, — "  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  given  to  the  proprietorg 
of  the  Globe,  Leader,  and  Telegraph  newspapers,  for  the  reports  of  its 
proceedings  given  daily  in  their  columns." — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Niagara,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Young, — 
"  That  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Hamilton." 

In  amendment  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr. 
E.  Scarlett, — "  That  this  Association  do  now  adjourn,  to  meet  again  in 
Toronto,  in  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  18QQ^  at  3  o'clock,  p.m." — Lost. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put,  and  declared  "  Carried." 

Subsequently,  upon  motion,  the  matter  was  reconsidered  ;  when  Mr. 
A.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  moved — "  That  this  Convention 
do  now  adjourn,  and  meet  again,  in  this  City,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August  next,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m" — Carried.  The  Association  then  ad- 
journed. 

JAMES  HODGSON,  Recording  Secretary. 

Toronto,  7th  August,  1S6S. 
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Appendix  A,  on  the  President's  Address. 

The  special  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  Address  of  the  Pre- 
siden,  Wm.  McCabe,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  hail  with  pleasure  several  of  the  valu- 
able improvements  suggested  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  in  his  Special 
Report,  to  some  of  which  your  attention  was  called  by  the  President. 
Among  these  suggestions,  your  Committee  believe  that  those  relating  to 
County  Superintendents,  Permanent  First  Class  Certificates,  and  the 
Common  Schools  being  entirely  free,  will  prove  especially  acceptable. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  and  composition  of  County  Boards 
of  Public  Instruction,  your  Committee  would  reiterate  the  sentiments  of 
the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  viz.  : — 
"  That  it  is  expedient  and  necessary,  for  the  advancement  of  education 
among  us,  to  discontinue  County  and  Circuit  Boards  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  now  constituted,  and  appoint  Superintendents  (or  Government 
Inspectors)  for  each  County  of  Ontario,  who  have  been  at  least  first- 
class  Common  School  Teachers,  to  be  nominated  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil, and  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ;  three  or  five 
of  such  Superintendents  forming  a  central  Board  of  Examiners,  to  grant 
certificates  to  teachers  in  their  I'espective  circuits,  limiting  such  certi- 
ficates to  the  county  or  township,  according  to  their  judgment,  or 
making  them  valid  for  the  whole  circuit  ;  and  to  require  each  Board 
to  elect,  annually  or  otherwise,  one  of  its  members  to  act  in  their 
behalf  in  a  Central  Board  of  Examiners,  formed  of  such  elective  Super- 
intendents, having  power  to  gi'ant  Provincial  Certificates  to  such  Teach- 
ers as  they  find  qualified,  and  who  have  already  satisfied  the  Local 
Boards  of  their  ability  to  teach,  and  who  have  been  recommended  by 
them  to  this  Central  Board." 

Your  Committee  believe  that  compulsory  provisions  of  the  law  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  school  instruction  during  four  or  six  months 
each  year,  are  advisable,  as  suggested  by  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  High  English  or  Commercial  Schools 
for  Boys,  and  High  Schools  for  Girls,  as  at  present  foreshadowed  by 
the  Chief  Superintendent's  Report,  and  dwelt  upon  by  tlie  President 
in  the  Address  under  consideration,  your  Committee  have  given  the 
matter  careful  consideration,  and  believe  that  our  wisest  policy  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  English  High  or  Commercial  Srliools  for  \ 
Boys  would  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  those  countries —  ; 
England,  France,  and  Germany — in  which,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Pre- 
sident, they  have  failed  to  accomplish,  even  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  object  of  those  founding  them.  That  we  should  improve 
our  existing  practice,  by  malving  such  modifications  in  fiur  Grammar 
Schools  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  great  majori- 
ty of  those  students  who  complete  their  education  in  them,  rather  thaUj 

//dissipate  our  energies,  divide  our  sympathies,  and  scatter  our  resources, 

'  by  the  establishment  of  separate  schools. 

With  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  President's  Address  which 
relates  to  the  Co-Education  of  the  Sexes,  your  Committee  prefer  ex- 
pressing no  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  such  a  course,  since  it  will 
be  one  of  tlie  subjects  for  discussion  before  the  Association  at  this 
Session,  and  will  no  doubt  elicit  a  full  expression  of  opinion. 

Your   Committee  would  further  recommend,   that  the  President  be 
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requested  to  prepcare  his  able  Address  for  publication  in  the  Minutes  of 

the  Association  for  1868. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  SEATH,  ) 

EDMUND  B.  HARRISON,  V   Committee. 
EDWARD  F.  CROWLE,     ) 


Appendix  B,  Report  of  Delegte  to  P.  T.  Association  foe  P.  of  Quebec. 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  your  Association  at  its  last  Session, 
appointing  me  your  Delegate  to  the  Protestant  Teachers'  Association  for 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  you  at  that  meet- 
ing in  Montreal,  last  October.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Principal  Daw- 
son, at  2. 15  p.m.  On  the  platform  were  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Leach  : 
P.  J.  Darcy,  A.  M.  Secretary  ;  A.C.Williams,  Secretary  of  Local  Associa  - 
tion  ;  School  Inspector  Hubbert ;  Mr.  Howe,  Rector  of  the  High  School ; 
Professor  Robbins,  Head  Master  of  McGill  Normal  School;  Professor 
Hicks  ;  Professor  Wilkie,  and  your  Delegate.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Leach  engaging  in  prayer.  From  a 
suggestion  in  a  letter  from  the  President  of  your  Association,  Mr.  Wra. 
McCabe,  LL.B.,  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Professor  Robins,  Professor 
Wilkie,  and  School  Inspector  Hubbtird,  was  appointed,  to  communicate 
with  various  Committees  in  other  places,  tliat  might  hereafter  ho  ap- 
pointed, with  a  view  of  forming  a  Combined  Teachers'  Association  for 
the  whole  Dominion,  and  also  for  establishing  an  Educational  organ. 

Professor  Dawson  next  read  a  paper  from  Prolx'ssor  Rouse,  of  Lcn- 
noxville  College,  urging  the  importance  of  Civic  Instruction,  and  pro- 
posing the  following  Course  : — 

FIRST  PART.  . 

Preliminarj'  notions  on  society  in  gcncuil  ;  on  the  three  powers  in  the  State- 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  ;  of  the  divers  forms  of  government-Mouarchi- 
cal,  aristocnitlcal,  and  democratical. 

SECOND  part. 

General  view  of  the  British  Constitution,— of  that  Cnnstitutiou  which  is  hecom- 
inc  more  and  more  nearer  to  that  supreme  ide:;l  of  a  representative  i,'ov.:-rn;uent, 
and  wiiere.  hv  a  combination  of  causes  aad  circnnistauces,  the  throe  oleiuents,  ttie 
monarthic,  tlie  aristocratic,  and  the  democratic,  united  and  reconciled,  teniper  and 
preser\e  each  other  in  a  truly  wonderful  way  :  and  also  a  general  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  Colonies. 

THinD   PART.  T)    •    ■    I, 

A  short  history  of  the  constitutions  which  have  successfully  governed  the  British 

American  Colonies,  and  of  tlie  formation  of  the  new  constitution.      ^     ^„   ,      ,        , 

A  general  view  of  the  new  constitution    in    its   relations  both   to  Federal  and 

A  general' view  of  the    rights   therein   guaranteed,    and  of   the   duties  therein 

^'^A^thorou'di  analysis  of  our  municipalities,— of  the  obligations  that  are  imposed 
upon  such  who  are  members  tliereof ;  of  elections,— duties  of  electors  ;  of  those  that 
are  lovallv  and  morally  qualified  to  be  elected  ;  of  public  functionaries  ;  their  (luali- 
fications  and  duties  ;  of  the  respect  .and  obedience  due  to  them  ;  of  the  limits  ot 
the  l.itteT— i.  «.  obedience. 

FOURTH  part. 

The  te.xt  ef  the  new  constitution. 

A  t:ible  of  tlie  Federal  and  Local  authorities,  and  of  theirfunctions. 

A  map  of  the  British  American  Colonies,  and  of  the  Dominion. 

This  paper  elicited  some  very  able  remarks  from  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Leach  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  Prof.  Dawson,  in 
closing    the    debate    on     this     topic,    said,     that   he    approved    of   the 
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idea  that  the  subject  should  be  taught  in  Normal  Schools  ;  that  the 
attentiou  of  teachers  should  be  directed  to  it  ;  that  it  should  form  a 
part  of  a  course  of  study  for  advanced  classes  iu  academies,  and  that 
the  Government  even  might  insist  that  no  one  should  have  a  public 
office  who  was  not  versed  in  such  subjects.  He  believed  such  a  manual, 
if  well  written,  would  be  invaluable. 

A  very  long  and  interesting  debate  next  took  place  on  the  length 
of  school  hours. 

In  the  next  order  of  business.  Professor  Bobbins  gave  a  very  lucid 
and  able  discourse  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  contend- 
ing that  text  books  did  not  sufficiently  contain  the  science  of  rudi- 
m  ntar}'  arithmetic,  and  dwelling  at  length  on  the  value  of  the  distri- 
butive and  communicative  pi-incipks,  as  aids  in  assisting  children  to 
understand  the  theory  of  clemLntary  arithmetic.  It  being  iive  o'clock, 
an  adjournment  took  placce  till  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening.  The 
huur  for  the  evening  session  having  arrived,  Prof.  Dawson  gave  a  fine  in- 
trodu..t(n'y  discourse  on  the  advantages  of  Teachers'  Associations  and 
Institutes.  He  also  contended,  that  ultimately  there  must  be  a  gradation 
of  schools  of  various  descriptioas  for  the  different  kinds  of  arts  and  prac- 
tical pursuits  in  life,  in  which  young  per.^oxrs  may  be  employed.  He  then 
referred  very  pointedly  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  home  lessons,  and 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  tastes  of  children.  Dr.  Carpenter  then 
r.  ad  a  paper  on  the  sanitjuy  condition  of  school  rooms,  and  the  regular 
t  aching  of  health  laws  in  schools  ;  after  which  Professor  Miles  read 
a  paper  on  home  lessons  and  education  out  of  schools. 

Second  Day. — Several  discussions  took  place  on  the  second  day,  on 
subjects  of  deep  interest  regarding  schools, — as  Teachers'  Institutes  ; 
Evening  Schools  in  the  Towns  and  Cities — this  topic  was  suggested 
in  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  the  late  Hon.  T.  D.  McGee  ;  the  necessity 
of  a  programme  definiug  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  a  pupil  should 
1  e  in  possession  of  in  passing  from  primary  schools  into  the  higher 
s  minaries  of  learning.  Mr.  Barne,  junr.,  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
praetical  use  of  gymnastics,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  health,  by 
putting  a  class  through  several  exercises. 

I  would  add,  that  I  was  very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  mutual 
good  feeling  that  existed  between  the  Professors  and  Teachers  in  the 
College,  in  the  Normal  school,  the  High  Schools,  and  the  Teachers  of 
the  Common  Schools.  1  had  never  before  witnessed  so  much  familia- 
rity and  friendship  between  those  engaged  in  the  higher  education  of 
youth,  and  those  occupied  in  the  elementary  in.struction  of  children. 
It  would  appear  that  the  great  gulf  of  distinction  that  separates  the  two 
classes  of  teachers  in  this  Province,  is  spanned  over  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince by  an  indissoluble  bridge  of  reciprocal  respect  and  brotherly 
kinlness.  President  Dawson  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  great  work  of 
education  are  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  in  making  the  Com- 
mon School  the  handmaid  of  the  High  School  and  College  ;  and  the 
wisdom  and  earnest;iess  with  wliich  they  set  about  this  labour  of  love 
is  appax-ent  to  any  per;;on  who  has  even  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  educational  matters.  I  was  pleased  to  sec  the  deep  solicitude  mani- 
fested by  t'ne  Teachers  of  the  McGill  Normal  Scliool  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Association  for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  advantages  which 
tile  position  of  src'i  gentlemen  giv  s  thin  are  fiaught  with  the  most 
vital  results  regarding  Teachers'  Associations,  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
those  advantages  turned  to  good  account. 
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I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  deep  concern  which  was 
felt  by  the  educated  classes  of  Montreal  for  whatever  affected  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  their  Province.  The  most  highly  respectable 
audience,  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  ever  seen  attend- 
ing a  Teachers'  Association,  was  in  that  City,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  October,  1867.  There  were  present,  with  their  ladies,  judges,  lawyers, 
and  merchants,  (and  the  merchants  of  Montreal  are  citizens  of  no  mean 
city,)  not  only  to  encourage  with  their  looks  and  smiles  of  approba- 
tion, but  also  to  liberally  aid  in  meeting  the  financial  demands  of  the 
Association. 

E.  SCARLETT. 


Appendix  C. 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Ladies  and  Gbntleuen  : 

My  first  duty  is  to  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  very  gratefully  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  in  electing  me  to  the  high  and  honorable  position  of  President  of 
this  Association.  There  are  few  distinctions  which  I  would  prize  as 
highly.  When  I  recall  to  mind  the  great  intellectual  eminence  and 
moral  worth  of  the  talented  gentlemen  who  have  already  filled  this  posi- 
tion, I  would  shrink  from  attempting  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  high 
office  were  not  my  apprehensions  allayed  and  my  weakness  strengthened 
by  the  excellence  of  the  objects  of  our  Association,  and  especially  by  the 
power  of  your  kindness  and  sympathy.  I  wish  I  could  prove  myself 
more  worthy  of  your  choice  ;  at  least,  it  renders  still  more  fervid  the 
anxiety  which  I  have  always  had  to  further  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  the  important  objects  we  had  in  view  in  forming  this  Associa- 
tion. This  body  represents  the  general  educational  interests  of  the 
Province,  and  admits  to  membership  all  persons  engaged  in  any  depart- 
ment of  Education  ;  and  our  design  is  to  advance  that  cause,  to  give  it 
tone  and  character,  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  increase  its  efficiency. 
We  claim  the  right  of  suggesting  to  the  proper  authorities — our  able  and 
distinguished  Chief  Superintendent,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Legislature — such  modifications  of  the  system,  as  our  expe- 
rience may  point  out  to  be  expedient  or  necessary. 

Education  being  our  business,  we  have  means  of  observing  the  effect 
of  various  modes  of  instruction, — of  different  laws  and  regulations, 
such  as  no  one  else  can  h.ave.  We  are  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
the  system  :  we  have  opportunities  of  observation  and  experiment  in 
in  this  field  beyond  all  other  persons.  We  should  be  better  able  to  de- 
cide what  plans  will  promote  the  real  interests  of  Education,  than  those 
trained  to  other  callings  and  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  "  Let  us  show 
the  public  that  we  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  upon  what  comes 
before  us  in  our  daily  work,  and  upon  what,  with  many  of  us,  has 
hitherto  been  the  business  of  our  lives  ;  and  if  we  speak  decidedly  and 
often  enough,  the  public  will  listen  with  respect,  and  will  demand  that 
our  opinions  be  weighed  by  the  proper  authorities." 

The  topics  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  discussion  .it  this 
Session,  through  the 'kindness  of  the  editors  of  the  "Globe"  and 
"  Leader,"  have  been  very  fully  laid  before  you.  The  Directors  decided 
at  the  meeting  at  which  these  subjects  were  chosen,  tliat  it  would  be 
better  that  each  topic  be  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Association,  with 
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an  address  or  essay.  This  course  will  be  followed  at  this  meeting,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  had  better  be  continued.  Within 
the  last  tew  days,  a  copy  of  the  "  Special  Report  on  Popiilar  Education 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,"  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  reached 
me.  It  is  a  very  able  and  important  public  document,  and  contains 
many  wise  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  further  improvement  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  this  Province.  Many  of  these  have  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  this  Association. 

CHIEF   superintendent's    SUGGESTIONS. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  re- 
commends, firstly,  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents,  to 
hold  office  during  pleasure,  virtually  during  good  behaviour  and 
efficiency.  Secondly,  that  the  appointment  of  County  Superinten- 
dent ought  to  be  restricted  to  a  person  who  has  at  least  the  qualifications 
of  a  first  class  teacher,  and  who  has  had  experience  in  teaching,  and 
who  will  therefore  be  able  to  manipulate  a  school  himself,  and  aid  the 
less  experienced  teacher  by  example  as  well  as  by  counsel,  to  manage 
and  teach  his  or  her  school.  Thirdly,  the  constitution  of  County  Boards 
of  Examiners  to  consist  of  the  County  Judge,  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  a  practical  first-class  Teacher  aj^pointed  by  the  County  Council  or 
by  a  County  Teachers'  Association.  Fourthly,  that  a  first  class  certifi- 
cate ought  not  to  be  given  except  upon  the  ground  of  efficiency  of 
teaching,  as  well  as  of  attainments  ;  and  when  once  given,  it  ought  to 
be  during  life,  unless  revoked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  admission  of  a 
candidate  to  be  a  barrister-at-law  or  a  pracljtioner  of  medicine.  But 
when  the  number  of  teachers  thus  qualified  would  not  be  licensed  in  a 
County,  the  County  Superintendent  might  be  authorized  to  give  tem- 
porary certificates  for  particular  schools,  but  only  when  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  duly  qualified  teachers  licensed  to  teach  all  the 
schools  of  the  County.  Fifthly,  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  minimum 
of  teachers'  salaries  in  the  townships,  if  not  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
Sixthly,  that  additional  protection  should  be  given  to  teachers,  to  pre- 
vent the  needless  and  injurious  change  of  teachers  under  the  present 
system.  Seventhly,  that  adequate  accommodation  for  the  schools 
should  be  afforded.  Eighthly,  that  a  limit  to  the  alterations  of  School 
Sections  should  be  fixed,  and  that  the  formation  of  too  small  Sections, 
and  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  individual  ratepayers  from  one  Section  to 
another,  against  their  own  wish,  should  be  prevented.  Ninthly,  that 
facilities  be  afforded  to  enable  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  or  their 
representatives  in  each  Township,  to  establish  Township  Boards  of 
Trustees  at  their  pleasure.  Tenthly,  that  High  Schools  for  Girls  be 
established  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  larger  villages.  Eleventhly,  that 
the  Common  Schools  be  made  entirely  free  ;  and,  lastly,  that  attend- 
ance at  school  be  compulsory. 

I  am  confident  that,  in  the  main,  every  one  of  these  suggestions 
will  meet  with  your  hearty  support,  excepting  that  relating  to  High 
Schools,  and  possibly  that  relating  to  Township  Boards  of  Trustees. 
Wherever  this  latter  measure  has  been  fairly  tried,  I  believe,  it  has 
proved  eminently  successful  in  improving  the  schools.  Respecting  the 
higher  education  of  girls,  your  unanimous  opinion  at  our  last  annual 
meeting  was,  that  they  should  receive  it,  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  on 
terms  of  equality  with  boys. 
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SUGGESTION    OF   CHIEF   SUPERINTENDENT    RESPECTING   SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Chief  Superintendent,  in  the  Special  Report 
which  I  have  mentioned,  is  a  follows  : — 

"  I  think  our  cities,  and  towns,  and  larger  villages  are  by  no  means 
fulfilling  their  educational  obligations  and  mission  as  they  should  do, 
and  as  is  done  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  neighboring  States,  in 
which  there  are  high  schools  for  girls,  as  well  as  for  boys,  besides 
elementary  mixed  schools.  There  is  no  high  English  school  to  teach 
the  higher  branches  of  English,  including  the  elements  of  natural 
history,  chemistry,  and  philosophy,  and  the  proper  subjects  of  a  com- 
mercial education.  Much  less  is  there  a  high  school  for  girls,  embrac- 
ing a  curriculum  of  studies  required  for  imparting  a  sound  education  for 
females.  Our  Grammar  Schools  do  not  supply  this  desideratum.  From 
the  beginning,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  duty  to  establish  and 
support  high  schools,  as  well  as  common  schools,  has  been  exacted  of 
every  town  of  a  given  population.  The  fulfilment  of  a  similar  obliga- 
tion should,  I  think,  be  required  of  each  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
a  special  apportionment  should  be  made  out  of  school  or  other  funds, 
to  encourage  and  aid  that  special  and  important  work." 

SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

From  your  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  every  part  of  our 
present  system,  you  should  be  able  to  make  valuable  suggestions  res- 
pecting the  best  mode  of  remedying  its  defects  ;  and  your  opinion,  as 
to  whether  our  Common  and  Grammar  Schools  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  High  English  and  Commercial  Schools  for  Boys,  and  by  High 
Schools  for  Girls,  should  be  entitled  to  public  consideration.  You  will 
have  observed,  that  in  the  paragraph  which  I  have  read,  the  Chief  Su- 
perintendent makes  four  distinct  points  : — Firstly,  "  our  cities  and 
towns  and  larger  villages  are  by  no  means  fulfilling  their  educational 
obligations  and  mission  as  they  should  do,  or  as  is  done  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  neighboring  States,  in  which  there  are  high  schools  for 
girls,  as  well  as  for  boys."  This  clause  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are 
two  distinct  classes  of  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls.  The  Rev.  James  Eraser,  M.A.,  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  his  report  published  last  year,  in  describing  these 
schools  in  the  neighboring  republic,  states  as  follows  : — "  High  Schools, 
where  the  ages  of  the  pupils  vary  from  14  to  18  years,  are  generally 
mixed  schools,  and  the  course  of  training  prescribed  both  for  male  and 
female  minds  is  almost  step  by  step  the  same." — [Report,  p.  192.] 

The  Hon.J.D.  Philbrick,  the  distinguished  Superintendent  of  the  Bos- 
ton schools,  informs  me  in  a  letter  received  a  few  days  ago,  that  out  of 
Boston  there  are  not  five  separate  high  schools  for  girls  in  the  whole  of 
New  England.  I  remark,  in  passing,  that  Latin,  and  generally  Greek, 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  American  high  schools,  and 
that  in  fact  they  coi'respond  to  our  Grammar  Schools. 

HIGH    ENGLISH    AND    COMMERCIAL    SCHOOLS. 

Secondly,  I  next  call  your  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  Chief 
Superintendent's  tenth  suggestion,  in  wliich  he  intimates  that  our  sys- 
tem is  deficient  in  having  "  no  English  school  to  teach  the  higher 
branches  of  English,  including  the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemis- 
try and  philosophy,  and  the  proper  subjects  of  a  commercial  education." 
The  importance  of  paying  more  attention  in  our  schools  to  the  study  of 
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our  own  language  and  its  literature  cannot  be  over  estimated.  .  The 
claims  of  natural  science  should  also  receive  much  more  attention.  It 
is  desirous  that  natural  science  be  studied  in  our  schools,  on  two  prin- 
cipal grounds,  viz.  : — Firstly,  in  a  true  order  of  studies,  its  claims  rank 
first,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  mental  training.  Mental  science 
teaches  that  the  reflective  faculties  do  not  gain  their  full  power  till  late 
in  the  devolopment  of  the  human  mind,  and  subsequently  to  the  observ- 
ing faculties.  The  study  of  physical  science  is  specially  suitable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  observation.  Of  two  men,  says  a  writer 
in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  one  may  have  seen  an  operation  per- 
formed a  hundred  timers  and  not  be  able  to  perform  it  for  himself  ;  for 
the  other,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  have  seen  it  in  a  single  instance.  Two 
men  may  take  the  same  walk  ;  one  will  be  devoured  with  ennui,  while 
the  other  will  find  an  object  of  interest  in  every  flower  and  stone  in  his 
path.  The  appropriate  discipline  for  creating  and  training  this  habit  is 
obviously  to  be  sought  in  the  various  branches  of  physical  science." 
"  There  are  boys,"  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly,  "  of  certain 
types,  in  whom  this  study  would  have  a  particularly  powerful  and  salu- 
tary effect.  In  every  school  are  to  be  found  many  lads  who,  for  want 
of  proper  training,  pass  their  days  in  dull  heaviness  of  mind.  They  do 
their  lessons,  but  never  study  ;  they  appear  only  half  awake  ;  they  have 
eyes,  and  yet  they  see  not.  You  show  them  a  landscape,  and  they  seem 
to  remember  it  only  as  a  green  blotch  of  trees  and  fields.  Everything, 
in  fact,  leaves  on  their  mind  a  dim  and  misty  picture.  These  boys  the 
master  pronounces  dull  :  they  are  his  despair  ;  and  though  some  of 
them  suddenly  wake  up  in  after  life,  the  majority  remain  dull  to  the 
end.  They  are  not,  however,  hopeless — ought  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
without  the  pale  of  training.  It  is  through  the  bluntness  of  their 
senses  that  they  fail,  and  it  is  by  working  upon  their  senses  that  they 
can  be  put  right.  In  fact,  they  want  just  such  lessons  as  physical 
science  only  can  furnish.  The  jjower  of  teaching  the  student  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  accurate  observation  belongs  to  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  only.  It  is,  in  fact,  their  unquestionable  prerogative,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  claim  to  have  a  share  in  the  moulding  of  the 
minds  of  the  young." 

2ndly.  This  study  claims  attention,  says  Prof.  Sidgwick,  one  of 
the  authors  of  "  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education,"  from  its  being  "  now 
so  bound  up  with  all  the  interests  of  mankind,  from  the  lowest  and 
most  material  to  the  loftiest  and  most  profound  ;"  and  even  still  more 
urgent,  says  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  is  the  duty  of  providing  for  our 
industrial  classes  that  scientific  training,  and  store  of  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge,  which  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  the  very 
means  of  life  to  so  many  of  them."  While  the  study  of  these  branches 
must  be  admitted  to  be  important,  the  establishment  of  special  schools 
for  that  purpose,  as  intimated  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief  Superin- 
dent,  would  appeai-,  on  the  ground  of  experience,  to  be  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  also  inadvisable  and  inexpedient.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  that  sucli  special  institutions  have  proved  successful  in  any 
country.  They  have  been  fully  tried  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Switzer- 
land, under  the  name  of  Realschulen,  or  Schools  of  Practical  Know- 
ledge, and  in  Englaud  under  that' of  Commercial  Schools,  and  in  these 
countries  they  were  expressly  constructed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
utilitarian  school  of  educationists.  The  Realschulen  were  establislied 
in  compliance  with  the  cry  of  "  things,  not  words  ;"  and  "  useful  (says 
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Prof.  Parker)  was  opposed  to  liberal  education.     It   was   thought  that 
boys  intended  for  trade  were  out  of  place  in  the  classical  schools." 

REALSCHULEN    OF    EDROPE. 

The  first  Ptcalschule  was  opened  by  Semler,  at  Halle,  in  1739.  That 
system,  says  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times,  in  reviewing  the  B.e- 
port  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  M.A.,  (son  of  the  late  celebrated  Rev.  Dr. 
Arnold,)  appointed  by  the  Home  Government  to  examine  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  France,  Holland,  and  French  Switzerland,  has  had  a 
fair  trial  in  a  country  which  by  common  consent  is  unequalled  in 
Europe  and  the  world,  in  the  excellence  of  its  educational  machinery, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  How,  then, 
we  naturally  ask,  says  the  Editor,  has  the  Realschule  worked  ?  Mr. 
Arnold  does  not  leave  this  question  unanswered,  but  supplies  us  with 
the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  which  opinion,  he  informs  us,  is  shar- 
ed by  "  the  chief  school  authorities  everywhere  in  France  and  Germany." 
Speaking  of  the  principal  school  of  Cologne,  a  Gymnasium,  with  a  Real- 
schule attached  to  it,  he  says  :  "Dr.  Yager,  the  director  of  the  united 
school, — well  placed,  therefore,  for  judging,  and  as  I  have  said,  an  able 
man, — assured  me  it  was  the  universal  conviction  with  those  competent 
to  form  an  opinion,  that  the  Realschulen  were  not,  at  present,  success- 
ful institutions.  He  declared  that  the  boys  in  the  corresponding  forms 
of  the  Classical  school  beat  the  Realschule  boys  in  matters  which  both 
do  alike,  such  as  history,  geography,  the  mother-tongue,  and  even 
French,  though  to  French  the  Realschule  boys  devote  far  more  time 
than  their  comrades  of  the  Classical  school.  The  reason  of  this.  Dr. 
Yager  affirms,  is,  that  the  classical  training  strengthens  a  boy's  mind  so 
much   more." 

Respecting  Switzerland,  Mr.  Arnold  states,  that  "  the  regn- 
ant Swiss  conception  of  secondary  education  is,  in  general,  not  a 
liberal,  but  a  commercial  one.  Yet,  even  in  Switzerland,  there  is  a  talk 
of  introducing  Latin  into  the  Realschule  course,  which  at  present  is 
■without  it  ;  so  impossible,  he  affirms,  is  it  to  follow  absolutely  the  com- 
mercial theory  of  education  without  finding   inconveniences   from  it." 

ENGLISH    COMMERCIAL    SCHOOLS. 

Coming  now  to  England,  in  addition  to  the  failure  of  this  cl.ass  of 
schools  to  accomplish  the  end  desired  in   their  establishment,  a  power- 
ful objection  of  another  character  is   raised  by  the  Quarterly  Revieio,  in 
the  article  from  which  I  have  already  quoted.     It  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing   extract  from   that   able  article  : — "  The  trouble  and    vexation 
,  which    the    masters  of    our  great   public     schools   have   met  with,    in 
■i  attempting  to  carry  on   by  the  side  of  a  high  and  classical,    a  low  and 
I  ignominious    school  where  useful    knowledge  only  is  taught,  has  been 
'   felt  in  other  places  than  in  those  villages  which  have  had  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  to  have  received  the  gift  of  a  public  school.      Almost  in  every 
town  and  district  may  be  found  the  same  difficulty  between  the  classical 
school  and  what  is    technically  called  "  commercial  education."     Per- 
haps at  the  present  day  the  tendency  is  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
to  flock  to  the  middle  class  and    commercial  schools,  leaving   the   high 
schools  and  the  grammar  schools  to  fill  their  benches  with   gentlefolks' 
sons.     It  would  be  a  great  and  serious  evil, — it  would  be  even  a  national 
disaster,  if  in  the  future  the  youth  of  England  were  to  be  brought  up 
under  different  systems  of  education,  their  minds  moulded  in  ditfei'ent 
ways,  according  as  they  belonged  to  one  stratum  of  society  or  another." 
The  same  idea  is  also  advanced  by  the  gifted  editor  in  the  preface  to 
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thcat  book,  so  highly  prized  and  cherished,  in  M'hich  Her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  admit  her  people  within  the  sanctuary  of  her  thoughts 
and  feelings.  The  following  are  his  words  : — "  Nor  does  any  wish  more 
ardently  than  Her  Majesty  that  there  should  be  no  abrupt  severance  of 
class  from  class,  but  rather  a  gradual  blending  together  of  all  classes, 
caused  by  a  full  community  of  interests,  a  constant  interchange  of  good 
offices,  and  a  kindly  respect  felt  and  expressed  by  each  class  to  all  its 
brethren  in  the  great  brotherhood  that  forms  the  nation."  The  Quarter- 
ly Review  further  states  :  "  it  would  be  bad  both  for  the  intellectual  and 
for  the  material  interests  of  the  country — bad  for  art  and  science,  bad 
for  culture — if  learning,  instead  of  being  one,  as  of  old,  were  cut  into 
different  patterns  for  different  pockets  ;  and  if  boys,  according  as  their 
fathers  were  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  or  artisans,  were  told  off  to  high 
schools,  to  middle  schools,  or  to  low  schools,  where  each  was  taught  to 
despise  what  the  other  was  taught  to  admire.  Intellectual  power  never 
fails  to  make  itself  felt  through  any  thickness  of  social  difference,  and 
the  influence  of  culture  flows  in  circles  that  widen  without  limit.  What- 
ever the  son  of  the  peer  be  taught,  sooner  or  later  there  will  come  a 
cry  for  the  son  of  the  poor  man  to  learn  it  too.  Even  already  those  who 
found  most  fault  with  the  high  schools,  are  beginning  to  proclaim  the 
cortmnercial  schools  a  failure." 

"  Persons  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  among  the  commercial 
and  industrial  classes  often  express  the  opinion,  as  the  result  of  their 
oivn  experience,  that  a  well-ordered,  general  education,  without  special 
regard  to  the  after  vocation,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  classical  school, 
proves  more  practically  useful,  even  for  an  industrial  calling,  than  the 
instruction  afforded  by  special,  professional  schools.  Young  men 
liberally  educated  show,  as  a  general  rule,  after  a  short  time,  more 
capacity  and  sounder  judgment,  even  in  practical  pursuits,  than  those 
who  have  had  an  entirely  practical  training."  "  It  is  a  blunder,  (says 
Prof.  Thompson,)  founded  on  meanness,  vulgarity,  and  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  man's  real  dignity,  to  suppose  that  a  future  tradesman  needs 
only  such  a  mental  training  in  youth  as  will  enable  him  in  after  life  to 
cast  up  accounts  correctly,  read  a  newspaper  with  ease,  and  write  a 
business  letter  without  committing  gross  errors  in  spelling.  It  is 
doubtless  more  than  probable  that  a  youth,  not  destined  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  may  be  called  away  from  school  to  earn  his  bread 
some  years  before  a  youth  more  favored  may  enter  a  University.  But 
nntil  the  call  come,  his  mental  training  should  be  as  generous  as  that 
of  any  of  his  brethren." 

VIEWS    OF    THE   ENGLISH   SCHOOL   INQUIRY   COMMISSIOM. 

Further,  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  England  have  ful- 
ly examined  this  question.  Their  labour  ranged  from  the  classi- 
cal school  down  to  the  commercial  academy,  where  Latin  and  Greek 
are  ignored  for  the  more  direct  requirements  of  practical  life. 
Their  Eeport,  and  the  evidence  connected  therewith,  are  to  occupy  20 
large  volumes,  and  represent  the  inquiries  of  three  years,  and  "  it  is 
but  just  to  state,  (says  the  Educational  Times,)  that  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged on  the  Commission  appear  to  have,  one  and  all,  discharged  the 
offices  entrusted  to  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  individual  repu- 
tation, and  with  a  becoming  sense  of  the  gravity  and  importance  of 
their  task.  Presenting  us,  as  it  does,  with  a  genuine  and  impartial 
criticism,  overlooking  no   shortcomings,  palliating  no  faults,  and  spar- 
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ing  no  interests,  this  Report  surpasses  anything  that  ofi&cial  inspection 
has  ever  yet  produced  for  the  information  of  the  British  public,  in 
reference  to  education.  The  Commissioners  commenced  hy  stating 
their  own  views  of  the  wants  of  tlie  great  middle  class.  They  hold  that 
these  wants  require  to  be  classified,  and  provided  for  accordingly.  They 
therefore  distinguish  three  divisions,  for  each  of  which  they  prescribe  a 
samewhat  different  course  of  study.  The  first  division  consists  of  boys 
who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  ;  the  second,  at  the  age  of  16  ;  the 
third,  at  the  age  of  18  or  19.  From  the  first  class,  they  consider  the 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  are  chiefly  taken  ;  from  the  second,  sur- 
geons, attorneys,  engineers,  and  clerks  for  mercantile  offices  of  the 
better  class  ;  from  the  third,  the  students  who  supply  the  Universities. 
It  is  gratifying  (the  Editor  further  remarks)  to  find,  that  though  the 
Commissioners  discuss  the  difi"erent  courses  of  study  for  these  three 
classes  with  continual  reference  to  the  practical  requirements  of  after 
life,  B®"thet  in  no  case  hecommend  the  total  abandonment  of  classics. 
They  have  decided  against  a  purely  commercial  education.  A  cloud  of 
witnesses,  diifering  on  many  points,  agree  in  this,  that  education  should 
be  general,  not  special.  They  lend  no  sanction  to  the  heresy,  that  it 
can  be  tested,  as  it  were,  by  weight  and  measure.  They  recognise  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  instruction  in  modern  subjects,  and  more  especially  in 
those  branches  of  natural  science  to  which  modern  civilization  is  so 
much  indebted,  and  which  are  too  much  ignored  at  present.  They 
advise  that  Latin  be  taught  in  each  of  the  three  classes  which  I  have 
named.  Language,  they  aifirm,  is  (as  a  mental  discipline)  the  most 
efficient  instrument  of  education.  Greek,  however,  they  advise  should 
be  confined  to  schools  of  the  highest  class  ;  and  even  then,  be  taught 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  master.  English  literature  and  French 
are  to  be  ranked  as  equal  in  importance  to  Latin.  Physical  geography 
is  recommended  as  the  beat  subject  in  science  for  the  beginner.  Politi- 
cal economy  is  to  become  a  recognized  branch  of  instruction." 

You  will  have  observed,  that  the  uniform  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  several  countries  named — France,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany — is  against  the  establishment  of  such  special 
schools  as  those  foreshadowed  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief  Su- 
perintendent ;  and  while  the  importance  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
forming  a  part  of  our  school  course  is  unquestionable,  it  follows  that 
these  subjects  should  form  a  part  of  the  programme  of  studies  in  our 
present  schools.  This  experience,  and  the  result  of  the  mature  and 
prolonged  investigation  and  deliberation  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of 
England,  point  to  the  improvement  of  our  existing  practice, — not  to  the 
weakening  or  subversion  of  the  existing  system,  by  a  diversion  of 
sympathy  and  resources. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS   FOR    GIRLS. 

I  come  now  to  the  considerat'on  of  the  thii'd  part  of  the  Chief  Superin- 
dent's  tenth  suggestion,  namely,  that  respecting  High  Schools  for  Girls, 
embracing-  a  curriculum  of  studies  required  for  imparting  a  sound  educa' 
Hon  for  females,  and  to  the  statement  that  our  Grammar  Schools  do 
not  supply  this  desideratum.  The  importance  of  securing  a  sound  edu- 
cation for  females  cannot  be  overestimated,  because  the  education  of 
both  sexes, — of  the  one  almost  entirely  and  of  the  other  to  a  great  ex- 
tent,— is  now  in  the  hands  of  women.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  this  subject — a  subject  which  is  of  public  and  paramount  interest — 
now  occupies  so  much  of  the  attention  of    the  people  of   this  Province. 
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Jl  is  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  education  can  ever  be  thrown 
■  away.  In  developing  and  cultivating  the  faculties  of  boy  or  girl,  we 
'know  not  what  may  be  their  ultimate  use.  It  is  now  almost  universally 
admitted  that  women  ought  to  be  educated  to  an  extent  hardly  thought 
of  in  former  days. 

Man  is  no  longer  regarded  as  by  Divine  right  the  sole  master  of 
the  kingdom  of  intellect.  The  prejudice  against  the  higher  education  of 
women  is  one  of  the  most  culpable  notions  of  former  times.  In  the  civi- 
lization of  the  past,  woman  has  not  found  a  fair  and  equal  chance  tor  the 
development  of  the  powers  God  has  entrusted  peculiarly  to  her.  Out 
of  the  old  German  forests  came  that  noble  race  with  stanch  hearts  and 
heroic  hands  who  were  the  first,  independently  of  Christianity,  to  ren- 
der woman  her  natural  rights,  and  to  make  her  the  companion, 
the  counsellor,  and  the  helpmate  of  man.  To  enable  woman  to  dis- 
charge adequately  her  threefold  duties  as  the  companion,  the  coun- 
sellor, the  helpmate  of  man,  sound  instruction,  careful  study,  and  a 
thoiough  education  are  indispensable.  Such  preparation  is  most  useful, 
even  jiccessaiy,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  most  important  dutiea  ; 
and  a  well  cultivated  mind  understands  its  duties  better  than  any  other. 
During  the  past,  the  education  of  girls  in  this  Province,  in  our  cities 
and  towns,  and  larger  villages,  has  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon 
private  or  conventual  schools.  The  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the 
training,  in  nearly  all  of  them  is  founded,  overlooks  that  women  are 
rational  beings,  the  destined  companions  of  man.  "  It  takes  the  minj 
into  account,  (says  the  Saturday  Review,)  only  as  an  occasionally  useful 
accident  of  body.  The  mind  ought  to  be  developed  a  little,  or  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  body  more  attractive.  Like  the  candle  inside  a 
Chinese  lantern,  it  may  serve  to  light  up  and  show  to  advantage  the 
pretty  devices  outside.  But  the  outside  is  the  impoitant  thing,  and  the 
inside  only  incidentally."  By  this  system  a  girl's  education  is  commonly 
arrested  before  that  skill  which  results  from  proper  mental  culture  can 
be  acquired.  Her  so-called  education  is  ne:irly  ended  by  the  time  her 
mind  begins  to  open,  and  to  be  really  desirous  of  knowledge.  The  at- 
tempt is  then  made  to  impart  accomi)lis!iment3,  without  having  laid  a 
foundation,  upon  which  alone  a  sound  and  proper  structure  can  be 
erected.  After  devoting  a  portion  of  the  succeeding  period  to  the  piano, 
drawing,  crotchet  and  other  mumerous  worlis,  some  of  them,  of  the 
waxflower  species,  with  an  occasional  sally  into  the  linguistic,  scien- 
tific, or  mathematical  departments,  with  the  exception  of  drawing  and 
music,  her  education  is  considered  to  be  finished.  "  Yet  how  few,  (ssiy- 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans,)  even  after  coming  forth  from  the  so-called  finish- 
ing master  or  governess,  and  who  may  possibly  draw  with  facility  and 
accuracy,  are  able  to  distinguish  between  a  good  and  a  bad  picture  ? 
Even  their  talent  for  drawing  did  not  develope  the  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  their  minds."  "  Nor  is  the  result  in  the  case  of  music  much  more 
satisfactory.  The  greater  number  of  girla,  says  the  same  author,  spend 
seven  or  eight  years  of  their  education  in  practising  on  the  piano,  two  and 
often  three  and  four  hours  a-day.  But  this  accomplishment,  to  which  so 
much  time  is  given  up,  and  which  might  enlarge  the  mind  and  the  soul  to 
so  great  an  extent,  usually  ends  in  those  soulless  talents  which  derive 
their  existence  from  vanity  alone, — talents  which  are  both  useless  in  prac- 
tical life  and  unconnected  with  the  mind,  and  which  are  almost  always 
given  up  after  marriage.  Music  is  made  a  sort  of  material  study,  which 
rarely  ever  reaches  the  soul,  and  not  even  the  most  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion of  the  art.  Most  girls  only  aspire  to  mechanicnl  perfection  ;  they  'lo 
not  attempt  to  penetrate  into   the  sanctuary  of  the   art,  and   find   nothing 
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in  it  to  raise  and  exercise  the  nobler  faculties.  How  many  spend  fo 
hours  a-day  at  the  piano,  and  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  the  masters,  tl 
Schools,  or  the  styles, — no  aesthetic  sentiment,  and  neither  the  sense  nc 
the  perception  of  what  they  are  doing  !  The  music  teachers  only  car 
about  giving  a  rapid  execution  ;  very  few  endeavour  to  form  a  good  style,  ' 
to  make  the  composers  understood  and  appreciated,  and  to  explain  the 
ideas  of  harmony  and  melody.  The  result  is,  that  these  poor  girls,  after 
they  have  spent  a  good  part  of  tlieir  lives  at  the  piano,  execute  skilfully 
with  their  fingers  what  their  minds  do  not  at  all  apprehend.  It  is  about 
the  same  as  if  they  incessantly  recited  passages  in  an  unknown  tongue." 
A  more  extended  literary  education  would  tend  to  abolish  this  supremely 
absurd  custom  of  trying  to  make  musicians  of  all  of  them,  whether  they 
have  the  slightest  talent  or  taste  for  music  or  not.  Many  a  girl  wastes 
over  the  piano  more  time  and  patience  than  would  enable  her  to  learn  two 
or  three  languages  ;  and  the  money  expended  for  the  piano  would  pay  for 
as  extensive  a  library  as  the  best  educated  would  desire  to  possess.  This 
piano  folly  is  chiefly  a  natural  result  of  the  w.<int  of  greater  facilities  for 
the  higher  education  of  girls  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  one  will 
speedily  disappear  with  the  other.  Under  this  system,  a  little  of  many 
things,  but  nothing  properly,  is  known.  Nothing  serious,  grave,  or  deep, 
but  a  smattering  of  everything,  and,  as  Bacon  says,  '  what  is  gained  in 
point  of  surface,  is  lost  in  point  of  depth.'  It  is  undeniable  that  yonng 
women  have  an  equal  right  with  young  men  to  a  liberal  education.  All 
the  breadth  of  mind  and  strength  of  character  which  education  jnay  give 
them,  go  to  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  quiet  home  life. 
Whether  a  sound  education  be  bestowed  upon  man  or  woman,  it  refines  and 
elevates  the  individual,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  to  elevate  the 
race.  This  question  has  every  thing  to  do  with  their  companionship. 
"  Woman  (says  an  able  writer  in  the  Museum)  should  be  the  helpmate  for 
man.  To  be  so,  she  must  be  capable  of  sympathy,  which  is  a  necessary 
element  in  co-operation.  To  the  existence  of  sympathy,  a  certain  degree  of 
confluence  of  thought  is  likewise  essential  ;  and  the  wider  the  limits  of 
confluence,  and  the  greater  its  range,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  sympa- 
thy and  the  union.  I  know  of  nothing  happier  In  conjugal  life,  says  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  than  an  intimacy  which  does  not  stop  at  the  fellowship 
of  interests  and  even  of  affections,  but  which  is  carried  on  to  The  pro- 
vince of  thought."  Instead  of  this,  we  have,  says  Prof.  Thompson,  aa 
the  result  of  such  a  system  as  that  under  consideration,  "  a  wife  to  whom 
the  brain  of  a  highly  educated  husband  is  as  a  sealed  book  ;  a  wife  tliat 
would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  discuss  with  her  partner  any  problem  of 
social,  political,  or  religious  interest  ;  to  follow  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing or  his  speculation  ;  to  walk  side  by  side  with  him  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  of  domestic  or  personal  interests.  We  hare  a  mother  unqua- 
lified to  carry  out  the  mental  training  of  a  daughter,  and  unable,  even 
dimly,  to  appreciate  the  mental  condition  of  an  intelligent  and  well 
read  son  ;  one  who,  if  such  a  son  were  discussing  broadly  and  generously 
a  question  of  difficulty,  would  look  upon  him  with  fear  and  wonder- 
ment." 

Nearly  all  intelligent  men  and  women  express  regret  on  account  of  the 
superficial  and  flimsy  character  of  the  reiults  of  this  system,  or  rather 
want  of  system,  and  anxiously  desire  a  remedy  for  the  hitherto  gene- 
rally unsatisfactory  condition  of  female  education  in  this  Province.  The 
Chief  Superintendent  states,  "  that  it  is  the  mother,  more  than  the  father, 
that  decides  the  intellectual  and  moral  character,  if  not  the  material 
interests  of  the  household.  A  well  educated  woman  seldom  fails  to 
leave  upon  her  offspring  the  impress  of  her  own  intelligence  and  energy  ; 
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while,  an  the  other  hand,  an  uneducated  or  badly  educated  mother  often 
paralyzes,  by  her  example  and  spirit,  all  the  efforts  and  influences  excit- 
ed from  all  other  sources,  for  the  proper  training  and  culture  of  her 
children."  It  is  my  decided  opinion,  said  Napoleon,  ihat  everything  in 
the  future  of  man  depends  upon  his  mother.  We  liave  no  record  of  a 
remarkable  man  who  had  not  a  remarkable  mother.  "  Almost  every  great 
soul  that  has  led  forward  or  lifted  up  the  race  has  been  furnished  for  each 
noble  deed,  and  inspired  with  each  patriotic  and  holy  aspiration,  by  the 
retiring  fortitude  of  some  Spartan,  or  more  than  Spartar, — some  Christian 
mother."  Every  effectual  man  leaving  his  mark  upon  the  world,  is  but 
another  Columbus,  for  whose  furnishing  some  Isabi  Ua,  in  the  person  of  his 
mother,  lays  down  her  jewelry,  her  vanities,  her  comfort.  "If,  then,  study 
and  mental  culture  be  necessary  for  the  men,  who  are  to  rule  the  world, 
■what  should  it  be  for  those  who  are  to  form  the  men  ?  for  those  whose 
blessed  province  it  is  to  implant  those  early  lessons  of  virtue,  and  indi- 
cate those  early  feelings  of  religion  and  habits  of  perseverance,  on  which 
the  whole  future  life  depends,  and  which,  by  God's  blessing,  when  once 
received,  will  never  be   forgotten  ?" 

That  woman  is  fully  competent  to  attain  intellectual  eminence 
in  literature  is  abundantly  established  by  facts.  Within  the  pre- 
sent century,  women  have  acliieved  distinguished  success  in  nearly 
every  department  of  literature.  As  a  dramatic  authoress  may  bo 
named  Joanna  Baillie,  a  womiux  of  great  intellect,  who  produced  a 
large  number  of  dramas,  one  ot  her  tragedies  having  been  put  upon 
the  stage  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  another  having  been  acted  ut  Covent  Garden,  London,  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  John  Kemble  playing  the  leading  parts.  In  the  higher  fields  of 
science,  history,  and  social  philosophy  we  have  such  names  as  Mary 
Somerville,  Harriet  .Martineaii,  and  Frances  Cobbe  ;  in  the  upper  regions 
of  romance,  we  have  such  fennaine  names  as  Miss  Evans  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  ;  in  philosophical  speculation,  there  is  the  name  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler ;  in  art  criticism,  we  have  the  names  of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall  ;  in  the  literature  of  travel,  Ida  PfeifFer  and  Miss  Lott  ;  and  in 
poetry,  Mrs.  Browning  and  Jean  Ingelow.  In  short,  the  fine  arts,  the  sciences, 
classical  learning,  social  reform,  philosophy,  education,  empire, — all  are  re- 
presented at  this  day  by  accomplished  women.  In  other  walks  of  life,  in  this 
very  generation,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Thompson  "  the  noblest  example 
of  Self-devotion  in  the  cause  of  physically  suffering  humanity  has  been 
set  by  Florence  Nightingale  :  the  accursed  institution  of  slavery  was 
efifectually  undermined  by  one  work  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  ;  and  the 
monarch  most  honoured  throughout  the  world,  and  the  best  beloved  by 
her  own  subjects,  is  a  Queen."  That  women  should  be  prepared  for  the 
great  mission  before  them,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  says  Prof.  Thomp- 
son "  that  a  definite  and  systematic  training  should  be  gone  through  by 
them  in  childhood  and  girlhood.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  pre- 
sent unreasonable  relationships  of  the  two  sexes  to  one  another  would  be 
to  improve  the  education  of  both  boys  and  girls  and  assimilate  the  now 
diverse  systems  to  one  another.  There  are  certain  boyish  sports  that 
would  overtax  a  girl's  strength  ;  but  a  girl  reqiires  sport  of  some  kind, 
as  much  as  a  boy,  and  the  present  melancholy  limitation  of  her  pastimes 
is  due  to  our  mischievous  and  superstitious  worship  of  spurious  gentility. 
Our  girls  are  trained  to  ladyhood,  not  womanhood;  for  an  artificial  life 
within  parlour  walls,  rather  than  for  a  natural  life  of  open  air,  generous, 
and  catholic  habits  and  aims.  But  whilst  the  amusements  of  boys  and 
girls  should  dift'er  in  degree,  rather  than  in  kind, — should  be,  in  fact,  only 
modifications  of  one  another  adapted  to  differences  in  physical  power, — it 
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is  difficult  to  conceive  a  single  sound  argument  that  could  be  adduced  to 
justify  any  material  divergence  in  exclusively  mental  studies  ;  at  all  events, 
in  such  studies  as  are  followed  with  objects  purely  educator}^  and  prepa- 
rative. The  study  of  Latin  is  said  with  truth  to  lead  to  accuracy  of 
thought  and  perspicuity  of  expression.  B\it  accuracy  of  thought  and 
perspicuity  of  expression  are  as  requisite  for  women  as  for  men.  The 
elementary  study  of  mathematical  science  leads  to  mental  habits  of  close 
and  exact  reasoning.  Many  of  our  social  anomalies  are  connected  with 
the  melancholy  fact  that  the  great  majority-of  women  never  reason  at  all ; 
nay,  actually  pride  themselves  on  following  impulse  and  intuition.  The 
study  of  the  ancient  poets  is  said  to  refine  and  elevate.  No  oue  for  a 
moment  would  venture  to  assert  that  refinement  and  elevation  of  seoti- 
ment  were  incompatible  "with  the  most  graceful  and  delicate  type  of 
■womanhood.  A  smattering  of  French  and  Italian,  acquired  simply  for 
carrying  on,  at  contingent  and  distant  intervals,  an  artificial,  insincere^ 
and  unspontaneous  conversation,  is  almost  as  useless  to  a  human  being 
as  it  would  be  to  a  quadruped.  To  sketch,  and  sing,  and  jjlay,  for  sucli 
as  are  not  obviously  destitute  of  taste  and  faculty,  lor  one  or  all,  are 
sexless  accomplishments.  In  general  terms,  we  would  advocate  such 
modifications  on  either  side  as  might  conduce  to  tone  down  the  rudeness 
and  brutality  now  too  characteristic  of  our  manhood,  and  raise  the 
great  mass  of  our  women-folk  from  petty  silliness,  aifected  minauderies, 
love  of  display,  and  covetousncss  of  passing  and  worthless  admiration, 
to  the  cultivation  of  such  tastes  and  the  prosecuticn  of  such  studies, 
as,  without  detracting  from  grace  and  elegance,  would  increase  their 
self-respect,  and  multiply  manifold  their  powers  of  domestic  and  pub- 
lic utility.  If  the  education  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  assimilated 
to  the  full  extent  advocated,  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a 
necessity  that  boys  and  girls  should  hold  so  much  aloof  from  each  other." 
"What  is  wanting  the  most  in  the  education  of  young  girls,  and  in  the 
life  of  young  women,  is  consecutive  study  and  attentive  reflection  ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  this  end,  their  education  cannot  be  too  consecutive, 
too  masculine,  or  too  serious;  and  this  will  not  make  them  less  good  as 
wives  or  as  mothers.  A  woman  who  has  studied  shares  her  husband's 
occupations  ;  she  supports  him  in  his  labours,  in  his  struggles.  She  fol- 
lows her  husband,  and  precedes  her  children  ;  she  adopts  in  her  home 
that  high  position  which  renders  her  th  i  supporter  and  the  counsellor  of 
man.  She  feels  that  her  husband  is  proud  of  her,  and  that  he  requires 
her.  She  does  not  make  a  boast  ot  it,  but  she  rests  securely  on  her  happi- 
ness, for  she  is  confident  that  nothing  can  disturb  a  union  which  hae  ibr 
its  basis  the  perfect  fellowship  of  two  souls  and  two  minds,  and  that  the 
love  of  bo+h  will  last  as  long  as  the  souls  whom  it  unites."  That  such 
extended  education  as  is  claimed  for  women  will  not  di;qaaliry  them  for 
the  discharge  of  household  duties  is  abundantly  proved  by  rlie  experi  ace 
of  New  England,  whose  women  are  the  best  educated  in  th-  Unit'.'d  St.iies, 
and  as  active  housewives  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  Goutiiif^nt.  On  a 
recent  occasion  Earl  Russell  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  and  said  :  '■  I  cannot 
think  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  literature  will  at 
all  injure  that  domestic  economy  of  which  ladies  gt'uerally  are  expected 
to  be  perfect  mistresses.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  think  that  anything 
that  sharpens  the  intelligence,  imparls  better  information  to  the  mind, 
and  gives  greater  scope  to  the  mental  faculties,  is  likely  to  improve  the 
capacity  of  ladies,  as  well  as  that  of  men,  in  anything  they  may  under- 
take." 

Such  extended  education  should  strike  deep  its  roots   into   the    life  of 
this  important  portion  of  our  New  Dominion,    and  extend  its  powers  of 
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usefulness  throughout  every  class.     Oi'r  surest  source  of  power  and  great- 
ness will    be   in    the    general    iatoHigence  of  our  people,     \othiug  is  more 
fully  established  by  history  than  this.     The  present,  when 
''  The  rudiments  of  empire  here 

Are  pla^rtic  yet  and  warm — 
The  chaos  of  a  mielitj^  state 

Is  rounding  into  I'orra," 
is  therefore  a  most  favorable  time  for  our  educational  authorities  to  make 
such  |)rovision  that  our  national  progress  be  not  impeded  by  our  neglect 
of  (he  sound  mental  culture  of  the  belter  half  of  the  nation.  "  If  the 
country  would  be  great  in  influence,  great  in  power,  great  in  wealth,  great 
in  all  the  elements  of  a  noble  and  Christian  civilization,  it  must  first  be 
great  in  the  number  of  its  highly  educated  men  and  women,  and  in  the 
institutions  w'  ich  make  them."  Dr.  Hodgson,  a  most  distinguished  English 
educator,  thinks  that  it  is  more  important  to  train  girls  properly'  than  boys, 
because  women  are  ihc  eaiiy  trainers  of  the  young  and  by  the  mateTual 
influence  the  future  character  is  shaped.  He  also  asserts  ihat  the  system  of 
public  education  is  perfeclly  applicable  to  girls,  and  tliat  if  the  future 
mothers  of  the  country  were  properly  truined,  there  would  be  an  imrulse 
given  to  the  education  of  boys  which  could  be  derived  from  no  other 
quarter.  The  Chicl  Superintendent  stales,  in  the  suggestion  which 
we  have  been  considering,  "  that  the  Grammar  Schools  do  not  suii- 
ply  this  desideratum — a  curricnhim  of  studies  requiri-d  for  impart- 
ing a  sound  education  for  femalei."  It  may  be  Avorthy  of  considera- 
tion, "whether  they  cannot  be  easdy  made  to  supply  it,  and  whether  it 
may  not  be  more  exjjedient  to  make  such  modifications  in  them  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  than  to  establioh  a  distinct,  and  separate,  and 
exp.ensive  class  of  schools  for  girls.  With  such  modifications  as  giving  more 
prominence  to  natural,  mental,  and  social  science,  introducing  the  study 
of  tlie  literature  of  our  own  language,  and  leaving  Greek  optional  or  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Head  Master,  why  would  not  such  a  course  of  study 
suit  both  sexes  ? 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  TEEMS,  iC,  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  STATUTES. 

Our  Grammar  Schools  wore  established  in  compliance  with  a  memo- 
rial to  His  Majesty  George  III.,  from  the  Legislature  of  U]iper  Canada, 
agreed  upon  in  the  spring  of  1797,  soliciting  a  grwit  of  land  for  the 
endowment  of  a  Grammar  or  High  School  in  each  of  the  four  Districts 
into  which  the  Province  was  then  divided  His  Majesiy  replied  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1797,  and  stated  his  readiness  to  show  his  parental 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  in  the  furtherance  of  so  important 
an  object  as  the  instruction  of  youth,  not  boys  observe,  as  our  aulhoritiea 
now  understand  his  intention.  The  first  Legislative  inactneut  relating 
to  general  education  wa^  an  Act  passed  in  March,  1807,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  Grammar  or  High  Schools.  The  preamble  of  the 
Act  is,  "  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  some  means  be  devised  for  the 
education  of  youth,  &c."  So  that  we  find  the  '.legislature  employirg  the 
same  word,  youth,  which  had  been  used  in  the  despatch  to  the  King.  The 
2nd  Section  enacts  that  there  shall  be  one  public  school  in  eacSi  and  every 
ol  the  then  eight  districts.  The  5t.h  Section  is,  "  Trustees  shall  have  f  i  1 
power  and  authority  to  make  such  rules  and  rcgulitions  for  tlie  good 
government  and  management  of  the  said  public  schools,  with  resjjcci  lo 
the  teachers  tor  the  t'me  being,  and  to  the  scholars,  as  in  their  discretion 
shall  seem  meet."  In  the  limited  time  at  my  disiiosal,  since  the  Special 
Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  reached  me,  I  have  been  unable  to 
5nd  any  other  portion  of  our   Grammar   School  Law  empowering  any  one 


to  discvimina'e  as  to  who  sball  attond  these  schools  when  qualified  by 
education  to  do  so.  This  Section  was  only  )uu'tiallj  repealed  by  the  Act 
of  IS.OS,  that  is,  hy  transferring  the  puwer  of  making  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  these  schools  to  the  <'ouucii  of 
Public  Instruction.  An  Act  passed  in  1819,  required  an  annual  public 
exaniiiiiition  lobe  hehl,  and  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  The  6th  Section  of  this  Act  is,  "  And  be  it  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  tliat  in  order  to  extend  the  benefit  of  a  lib  ral  educa- 
tion to  promising  children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  the  Trust-  es  of  each 
and  every  scliool  have  the  power  of  sending  scholars,  not  exceeding  ten 
in  number,  to  be  t-iught  gratis,  at  the  resi'cctive  District  Schools."  The 
terms  used  in  this  Section  are  children  and  scholars,  and  thai  used  in  the 
present  Grammar  School  Act  is  pupils,  each  of  which,  one  would  sup- 
pose, would  include  both  sexes.  A  single  term  referring  directly  to  the 
sex  of  tliose  to  be  instructed  in  our  Grammar  Schools  cannot  be  found  in 
the  Statutes  relating  to  them. 

The  same  terms,  "scholars, "  "  cliildren,"  "  piipils,"  are  used  in  both 
the  Grammar  and  CKmmon  School  Acts  ;  and  while  in  the  furmer  they  are 
held  to  comprise  boys  alone,  in  th"  latter  they  embrace  both  sexes.  Had 
it  been  intended  that  boys  alone  shou'd  receive  the  liencfiis  of  Gr.immar 
School  instruction,  it  is  ditticult  to  conipreliend  why  suitable  words  were 
not  used  to  express  such  restrictive  intention. 

Owing  to  the  little  attention  paid  to  female  education,  at  least  in  the 
higher  branches  ot  study,  at  the  time  of  the  estalilishment  of  our  Gram- 
mar "-cliools,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  h;id  boys  alone  then 
attended  them.  Hut  as  far  as  I  have  been  .ible  to  learn,  the  fact  is  that 
girls  attended  several  of  these  Grammar  (then  called  District)  Schools, 
from  the  very  beginning.  For  example,  in  the  report  of  the  Ottawa  Dis- 
trict School  for  1831,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  was  39,  of 
whom  14  were  boys  and  25  girls.  Of  these,  only  three  studied  Latin. 
(See  Journals  of  Legislative  Assembly,  p.  211.)  The  same  school  reported 
27  scholars  in  1827,  none  of  wliom  studied  Latin.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Tore  I  to,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1829,  adverted,  in  his 
Report  to  the  Governor,  to  the  (act  that  girls  attended  several  of  these 
schools,  and  accounted  for  it  as  arising  in  part,  "  perhaps,  from  the  more 
rapid  progress  wliich  children  are  supposed  to  make  under  experienced 
and  able  schoolmasters."  Another  fact  worthy  of  notice,  in  connection 
with  these  early  reports  required  to  be  made  by  the  Trustees  of  each 
school  to  the  liieutenant-Governor,  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
pui)ils  did  not  study  classics.  Neither  the  Legislature  nor  the  people 
regarded  them  as  strictly  classical  schools.  On  page  60  of  the  Journals 
of  the  Legislative  .Assembly  for  1832-3  (3rd  Session),  the  5th  considera- 
tion fur  recommending  that  Upper  Canada  College  be  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  King's  College  is,  tiiat  '"  by  continuing  a  strictly  clas- 
sical school,  parents  possess  the  freedom  of  choice  between  it  and  the 
District  [since  Gramnuir]  Schools." 

The  Chief  Superintendent  states,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  every  Board  of  Grammar  Schonl  Trustees  in  the  Pro- 
vince, and  issued  in  May  las',  that  the  Attorney-General  for  On- 
tario has  lecided  as  follows  : — "  My  interpr:'ation  of  the  Grammar 
School  Act,  in  relation  to  the  question  submitted  l)y  you,  is,  that 
boys  alone  should  be  admitted  to  these  schools,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Grammar  School  Fund  was  intended  for  the  Classical,  Mathe- 
matical, and  Higher  English  Education  of  Boys."  So  that  the  freedom  of 
choice  which  the  Legislature  of  1832  thought  it  desirable  that  the  people 
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should  possess,  lias  been  removed  ;  and  the  word  "  youth"  used  by  His 
Majesty  George  III.,  in  the  des!>ateh  making  a  grant  of  hinds  for  tlie  cstah- 
lisiiment  of  these  schools,  and  also  used  in  the  Act  passed  in  iiursuaiice  of 
that  grant,  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  boys,  notwithstanding  that  the 
people,  in  the  cast'  of  several  of  these  schools,  understood  it  to  comprise 
both  sexes,  as  is  evi  ctd  i>y  their  practice,  'n  tlie  Journals  (if  the  House 
of  Assembly,  November  3wth,  1833.  page  18,  occurs  this  impoitant  resolu- 
tion . — "Resolved,  that  it  is  gratifi\ing  to  this  Plonse  to  learn,  by  the 
Despatch  [London  July  5th,  1832J  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Goderich,  that 
His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  express,  in  answer  to  the  address  of  this 
House,  of  the  23rd  December,  1831,  His  gracious  desire  that  the  sums 
arising  fr  m  the  sale  of  that  portion  of  the  School  Lands  which  has  not 
already  been  alienated,  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver- 
General,  to  be  applied  in  the  promotion  of  Education  as  the  Legislature 
may  direct."  Mark  the  terms,  '  in  the  promotion  of  Education,"  and 
"as  the  Legislature  may  direct."  From  this,  it  would  apjiear  that  the 
L'^gislature  may,  in  its  discretion,  make  such  disposition  of  the  jtrescnt 
Grammar  Sdiool  Fund,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  lauds 
granted  by  King  George  III  ,  as  may  be  tliought  best  for  ihe  promotion  of 
Education  by  means  of  Dirtrici,  since  called  Grammar  Schools.  During 
186(3,  the  total  number  ot  pupils  at':ending  the  Common  Schools  was 
390,895,  and  ihe  number  att.-nding  the  Grammar  Schools  was  5,137,  or, 
in  other  words,  only  one  in  seventy-seven  of  our  pupils  attended  the 
Grammar  Schools.  Of  those  who  attended  the  Grammar  Schools  in  1866, 
only  63  entered  any  of  our  colleges,  that  is  to  say,  one  out  of  81  of  our 
Grammar  School  pupils,  or  one  out  of  every  6,286  of  our  pupils,  and  yet 
these  schools  are  mainly  worked  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  small  fraction 
of  those  who  attend  and  who  prove  by  their  attendance  their  desire  to 
obtain  that  higher  education  which  these  schools  should  afford.  Is  it  not 
highly  desirable  that  the  system  be  materially  improved,  by  more  thorough- 
ly adapting  these  institutions  to  the  wants  of  those  whose  opportunities 
of  instructiju  terminate  upon  leaving  'hem  ?  A  para6raph  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  old  Midland  District  Scnool,  held  at 
Kingston,  made,  I  tliink,  in  1820,  is  so  ajiposite,  that  I  give  it  in  full: — 
"  While  the  District  [now  Grammar]  Schools  perform  the  useful  service  of 
preparing  Students  foe  the  University,  they  will  also  sujiply  the  means  of 
education  to  thousands  who  aim  not  to  follow  learned  professions,  but 
whose  adequate  instruction  is  quite  as  important  to  the  well  being  of  the 
community  as  that  perhaps  of  any  other  class,  and  will  supply  that  degree 
of  liberal  education  which  would  qualify  young  persons  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  magistracy,  and  other  public  sii nations,  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  benefit  to  the  community,  and  furnish  a  sufficient  supjdy  of 
intelligent  and  well-informed  persons  to  meet  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
State." 

This  important  function  of  the  Grammar  Schools  was  recognized 
by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  in  the  Circular  whicli  he  sent  out  with  the 
New  Grammar  School  Improvement  Act  and  Regulations,  to  Boards  of 
Trustees,  in  December,  1865,  in  the  3rd  clause  of  which  are  these  words, 
"  The  object  of  the  Law,  aud  of  the  Revisi  d  Progr.imme  of  Studies,  amoi:g 
other  things,  is  to  make  the  Grammar  Scliools  English  High  Schools, 
and  to  render  them  efficient  in  their  appropriate  icork  of  hlemi^ntavj  G]ns- 
sical  and  Superior  English  EdiicatioV."  And  again,  in  the  like  Circular 
to  the  Mayors  of  Cities  and  To.vns,  occurs  this  clause,  "  The  object  of  ihe 
.t^  ct  and  of  the  recently  Revi.sed  Programme  of  Studies  is  to  make  your 
Grammar  School  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  High  School  for  your  *Mty,  among 
other  thing's,  imparting  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  and  Commercial 
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Education  to  those  yontlis  whose  parents  do  not  wish  them  to  study  Greek 
or  Lnlin-  The  progress  and  iustiuraons  of  onr  country  render  sncli  schools 
an  indispensable  necessity."  The  Chief  Superintendent  adverts  to  this 
hiifher  Knglisli  cor.rse  ia  a  communic'-uion  pnblis'  ed  in  the  "  Globe" 
and  "  I-euder,"  of  Friday  last.  In  his  recent  Special  R'^port,  the  Chief 
Superintendent  intimates  that  there  is  no  provision,  under  our  eystem, 
for  this  hig'hcr  English  and  Commercial  Education.  How  have  the 
objects  of  tlie  last  Grammar  School  Act  and  of  the  Revised  Programme 
of  Studies,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Chief  Superintendent,  were  to 
render  the  Grammar  Schools  efficient  in  this  a  part  of  their  appropriate 
work,  been  defeated  ?  The  result  was  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  of  which  the  Chief  Superintendent  is  a 
leading  member.  That  body  prescribed  a  course  specially  adapted  to  pio- 
paie  students  for  the  entrance  examination  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  called  it  a  higher  English 
course.  To  say  nothing  of  the  elementary  character  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  com])rised  in  i*^,  or  of  its  defects  and  omissions,  can  a 
course  which,  in  the  important  subject  of  History  embraces  only^  the 
outlines  of  English  and  Canadian  Historj  ,  and  of  which  thi^  literature 
of  our  own  language  does  not  form  a  part,  be  with  any  propriety  called  a 
high  English  course  ?  The  demand  for  such  a  course  is  fairly  measured 
by  the  one  or  two  from  the  whole  Province  who  annually  matriculate  in 
the  Civil  Engineering  Department  of  our  University  The  Inspector  of 
Grammar  Schools  asserts  with  correctness  that  there  is  no  real  demand 
for  such  a  course,  but  there  is  a  demand,  in  fact  a  real  necessity,  for 
the  more  thorough  study  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature  in 
these  s  ihools.  A  complaint  raised  against  these  institutions  as  early  as 
1818,  was,  ■'  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  seminaries  exclusively  instituted 
for  the  education  of  ihe  children  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  of  society." 
The  tendency  of  recent  leg  slation,  and  of  the  late  interpretation  the'-eof, 
is  certainly  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  point,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Clinton  Grammar  School,  in  a  very  able  corr"spaudence  with  the  Chief  Su- 
perintendent, read  at  the  Grammar  School  'I'eachers'.  Association  yesterday, 
remark  as  follows  : — 

"  The  system  favored  by  the  Department  will  restrict  the  Grammar 
Schools  to  large  tovvns,  iu  each  of  which  a  number  of  boys  will  be  herded 
together,  many  of  Ihem  at  a  distance  from  theii'  families,  exposed  to  all 
the  evils  and  temptations  inseparable  from  largt^  towns,  and  deprived  of  the 
purifying  influence  which  proceeds  from  the  sisterly  companionship  of  girls 
in  the  scliool.  As  attendance  at  the  schools  will  be  expensive  to  all  out 
those  who  reside  in  these  towns,  and  as  the  instruction  given  in  them  will 
be  directly  designed  for  preparing  pujiils  for  College,  ii  will  come  to  be 
understood  that  a  Grammar  School  education  is  ihe  peculiar  privilege  of  a 
special  caste  of  the  community — that  class  of  i)ersons  who  are  able  and 
disposed  to  afford  their  sons  a  University  education.  Instead  of  being,  as  the 
Legislature  intended,  local  Colleg'  s  or  Academies  open  to  the  easy  access 
of  children  of  all  classes,  and  affording  the  means  of  obtaining  a  supe- 
rior education  near  their  own  homes,  and  at  a  moderate  expense,  to  all 
the  children  in  the  Province,  the  few  Grammar  Schools  which  will  be  left 
will  become  institutions  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  aspiring  richer 
cla.sses,  and  chiefly  of  that  class  in  the  larger  towns.  To  this  it  may  be 
adeled,  that  the  liberal  and  practical  system  of  instruction  designed  by 
the  Legislature  is  that  vvhich  is  now  advocated  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties, ivnd  is  every  year  more  fivored  by  the  o  dest  aad  most  esteemed  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  Englmd,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  con- 
trary system,  everywhere  else  discountenanced  and   discarded  as  unsuited 
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to  the  v.ants  of  the  age,  is  now  to  he  put  in  operation  in  this  Province.  It 
is  very  mr.ch  in  the  power  ot  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  to 
deteniiiue  for  the  present  time  which  of  these  systems  shall  prevail  in  this 
Province.  If  the  legal  oiiiiiion,  rscenlly  pronial,!>aled,  should  be  deemed 
an  obstacle,  there  would  be  uo  difficulty  in  obtaining  au  authoritative 
euaclmeut  on  that  point  from  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session." 

The  old  priory  of  our  Grammar  School?,  \inder  the  Act  of  1819,  by 
■which  ercouragement  was  offered  to  students  of  exceptional  ability  and 
industry  to  rise  to  distinction,  from  the  hv.roblf-r  walks  of  life,  by  extend- 
ing to  them  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  is  no  longer  maintained  in 
the  spirit  of  lliat  Act.  Instead  of  extemling  a  liberpl  education  to  the 
great  mass  of  their  studpnts,  they  are  now  so  managed,  thit  their  main 
function — their  whole  available  course  of  study  designed  lo  prepare  students 
for  College — is  to  meet  the  warns  of  one  out  of  every  81  who  attend  them, 
or,  in  oiher  words,  one  out  ot  every  6,286  of  our  pupils.  Why  should  the 
real  educational  interests  of  more  thau  5,u00  students  in  our  Grammar 
Schools  be  largely  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  60  or  VO  from  all  the 
schools  of  the  Province,  who  annually  leave  to  attend  College  ?  Even 
in  an  old,  rich,  and  piosperous  country  like  England,  the  number  who 
enter  College  from  the  Grammar  Schools  ■  is  very  small,  when  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  their  students.  Out  of  the  700  English  Gram- 
mar Sc'iools,  on:y  166  are  now  sending  up  any  boj's  at  all  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  some  of  these  an  average  of  not  more  than  one  in  the 
year  Although  several  of  our  Grammar  Schools  may  not  at  present  send 
up  many  students  to  the  University,  yet  they  are  doing  an  important  work 
in  developing  nnd  fostering  a  taste  and  desire  for  a  higher  education, 
which  must  eventually,  if  not  impeded  by  the  continual  changes,  and 
so-called  improvements,  of  our  school  authorities,  produce  worthy  results. 

DIFFUSION    OF    HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

When  these  schools  were  first  established,  certainly  one  in  each  District 
was  not  needed    for   our  then   population  of  50,0C0.     The  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  dijfu^e  the  means  of  obtaining,  what  was  then  called  a  liberal 
education,   as  widely  as   possible.      We  have    a    striking  example  of  the 
benefits  of  diffusing  such  means   throughout  the  community  in   the  case  of 
Scotland,  whose  parish   schools  are  mixed   schools,    which  instruct  their 
students,  so  far  as   they  may  be  able,  lo  enter   the  University.     Of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  we  judge  it,  said  John  Knox  and  his  compeers  in  the  First 
Book  of  UiicipUne,  pubiiaiied    in    1690,  that  every  several  Kirk  shall  have 
one    schoohuMSter  appointed,    such   a  one,   at   least,  as    is  able  to   teach 
grammar  and    ihe   Latin    tongue.      I  have  known,   says    Prof.  Thompson, 
a  man  of  humble  origin  in    that  country  die  at   an    advanced  age,  leaving 
behind  him  all  his  f  >ur   sons   liifrhly  educated,  and  holding  honorable  posi- 
tions  in  iirofessior.al  life.     I  have  known  a   pu)>il  of  my  own  to  pass    from 
a  country  school  to  a   Scottish  College,  and  proceed  thence  to  Cambridge, 
with  five  pounds  in   his   pocket,  and  to   leave  Cambridge   without  a  debt, 
and  ere  long  attain,  by  moral  and  iniellectual  merit  alone,  to  a  useful  and 
lucrative  aiipointuir-i.i.     The    Prune  Minister   ot  Great   Britain,  on   a  late 
public  occasion,  used    the   following  language,  in  speaking  of  the  Scotch 
system  :  "  If  I  Wduted  an  in^tauce  to   convince  me    of  the    advantages    of 
national   education,  I   should   have  referred  to  Scotland.     It  has  been  my 
lot  to  have  found  myself  iu  a  distant  laud,  but  I  have  never  been  anywhere 
without,  hudiug  a   Scotchman,  and  I  never  found  a  Scotchman  who  was 
not   always   prospering,  always    thriving;   often  the  confideutial  adviser 
of  a  person  of  the  highest  position,  even   of  the    lulers  of  States  ;   and  I 
am  bound   to   say,    1  neirer   met  a  Scotchman  yet  who  did   not  tell  me 
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that  he  owed  his  rise  to  his  parish  school."  The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe, 
in  spenking  of  the  Scottish  Educational  Institutions,  uses  the  following 
language  :  "  Nothing  has  been  so  noble  as  this,  that  while  they  oifer  an 
admirable  education  to  the  rich,  they  offer  an  education  equally  suitable 
and  equally  admirable  to  the  children  of  the  poor — that  they  enable  per- 
sons who  may  appear  by  the  narrowness  of  their  circumstances  to  be 
excluded  from  having  full  scope  for  their  talents,  to  obtain  an  education 
which  will  fit  them  for  any  position  in  life.  It  is  from  these  nurseries  that  are 
sent  out  those  hardy  and  intelligent  men  who  seem  to  take  the  lead  in  all 
Colonial  enterprise,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  empires  in  all  parts 
of  the  world." 

"  If,  says  Prof.  Thompson,  a  nation  wei-e  in  a  thoroughly  whole- 
some condition,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  simple  truth  that  its  rolling 
capital  is  the  i)hysic;il  strength,  the  moral  habits,  and  the  cultivated 
intelligence  of  its  constituent  individuals,  children  of  all  ranl<s  would 
meet  for  a  time  at  school,  and  would  only  part  company  as  the  require- 
ments of  trade  or  profession  called  them  away  into  active  life.  He  holds, 
that  in  the  purely  mental  training  of  our  pupils,  we  ought  not  to  regard 
their  sex,  or  station,  or  expectations,  but  simply  and  solely  their  age  and 
strength  and  mental  capacities."  Instead  of  dissipating  our  energies, 
dividing  our  sympathies,  and  scattering  our  resources,  by  establishing 
such  special  schools  as  the  Chief  Superintendent  adverts  to,  in  the  sug- 
gestion whicli  we  have  been  considering,  would  not  the  better  policy  be  to 
foster  properly  those  schools  which  are  now  in  existence,  and  which  are 
quite  adtquate  to  the  proper  performance  of  our  educational  work  ? 

HIGH   SCHOOLS    OF   MASSACHUBETTS. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  clause  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief  Su- 
perintendent. It  is,  "  From  the  beginuing,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
the  duty  to  establish  and  support  High  Schools,  as  well  as  Common 
Schools,  has  been  exacted  of  every  town  of  a  given  population.  The 
fulfilment  of  a  similar  obligation  should,  I  think,  be  required  of  each  of 
our  cities  and  towns;  and  a  special  appropriation  should  be  made,  out  of 
school  or  other  public  funds,  to  encourage  and  aid  in  that  special  and 
important  work.'' 

The  sj'stem  of  High  Schools,  (corresponding  to  our  Grammar  Schools,) 
of  this  State,  to  which  the  Chief  Superintendent  directs  attention,  for  an 
example  in  one  respect,  has  proved  itself  so  excellent  and  so  eminently 
successf'il,  and  it  is  so  deserving  of  imitation  in  many  respects,  that  I 
shall  lay  a  few  of  its  leading  features  before  you.  The  present  require- 
ments of  the  system  were  made  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1826.  They 
are,  firstly,  that  every  town  [which  term,  in  connection  with  the  schools 
of  this  Stale,  is  to  be  understood  as  including  cities  and  all  municipalities] 
may,  and  every  town  containing  500  families  or  householders  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  Common  Schools,  maintain  a  school  to  be  kept  by  a  Master 
of  cou.pelent  ability  and  good  morals,  who,  in  addition  to  the  branches 
of  learning  taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  shall  give  instruction  in 
general  history,  bookkeeping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  Latin  language  ;  and,  secondly,  in  every  town  containing 
4,000  inhabitants,  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  schools  aforesaid  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  branches  of  instruction  before  required,  be  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  French  languages,  astronomy,  geolo- 
gy, rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  and  politial  econo- 
my. Tho  Hon.  Jos.  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  thinks 
the  time  has  come  when  a  souucL  policy  demands  such  an  amendment  of 
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the  existing  law  as  shall  require  all  towns  having  2,000  inhabitants  to 
maintain  a  High  School  of  the  last  or  higher  kind  Wnile  the  highest 
authorities  of  that  State  are  endeavoring  to  extend  the  system  and  diffuse 
its  benefits  more  widely,  an  effort  is  beirg  m  ide  to  curtail  ours.  The 
Massjichusetts  High  Soho^ls  correspond  almost  exactly  with  our  Gi'ammar 
Schools,  the  chief  ditfcrences  being,  that  their  course  of  atuily  is  more 
comi)rehensive  than  ouis,  that  thej  are  sustained  entirely  or  almost  en- 
tirely by  local  aid,  and  that  girls  are  admitted  to  them  on  the  same  terms 
as  boys. 

ENGLISH    MIXED    SCHOOLS. 

Before  bringing  before  you  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  of  the  latter  feature — 'that  of  giving  the  seXes  the  same 
education,  and  together — a  feature  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  their 
system,  I  sl/all  direct  your  attention  to  two  mixed  schools,  described  in 
the  Report  of  rhe  Knjrlish  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  that  document  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  Blackwood  :  "  The 
National  Scliool  at  Abl)0ti's  Ann,  at  the  date  of  the  Commissii'ners'  In- 
quiry, contained  131  scholars.  Sor.ie  Latin,  some  algeljra,  and  about  two 
books  of  Eucliii,  the  rudimeuts  '  f  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
with  occasion  lly  French,  are  taught  in  the  older  classes.  The  girls  are 
taught  the  same  subjects,  and  in  the  same  classes  with  the  boys  ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  is,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rector  nnd  tlie  Chief  Manager, 
the  Hon.  S.  Best,  that  '  it  raises  the  tone  of  the  school  altogether.'  The 
evidence  from  the  Re])ort  of  the  t'ommi-sioners  in  tlie  c.i.se  of  the  school 
established  at  Callington,  in  Cornwall,  a  country  town  of  about  2,000 
inliabitants,  by  the  lector,  the  Rev.  F.  V.  Thornton,  is  still  stronger,  '  The 
children  of  every  class  in  the  town  are  tithe  school.  Tlie  rector's  own 
children  are  educated  there — the  boys  until  ihey  go  to  one  of  the  great 
j)ublic  schoolsj  the  girls  till  tlieir  e.hu-atiou  is  linijlied.  In  this  school, 
the  groundwork  of  the  teaching  is  Latin  ;  even  the  laborer's  boy  begins  his 
Latin  Grammar  at  about  ciulit  year's  old,  and  though  w.nen  he  goes  off  to 
field-labor  a  year  or  two  later  he"  has  not  learned  luuch  of  it,  >lr.  Thornton 
is  of  Ojiinion  thai  the  very  beginning  of  the  Latin  Grammar  appears  to  do 
him  more  good  than  any  amount  ot  information  which  lie  would  have  got 
under  anotiicr  system.  Even  Greek  is  taught;  in  fact,  it  is  described  as 
the  usual  ■  rammar  School  course.  A  boy  from  this  schoo  got  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eton,  and  the  girl  w  ho  was  next  him  was  a  laborer's  child. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Thornton  never  knew  of  any  evil  arising  from  the  mixture  of 
the  two  sexes,  but  sees  in  consequence  of  it  a  decided  increase  in  manli- 
ness among  the  boys,  ahd  of  gcntfeness  among  the  girls.'  A  Marlborough 
master,  on  taking  charge  of  this  school,  said  he  had  no  notion  that  b  lyg 
could  work,  till  he  had  tried  them  working  with  girls  The  greater  dili- 
gence of  the  girls  tells  so  much  upon  the  boys,  while  the  greater  depth  of 
the  boys  tells  on  the  giids.  Another  very  iuiuortant  point  is  thus  noticed 
by  the  reverend  gentleman.  The  school  l)eing  mixed,  jiroduces  an  enorm- 
ous improvement  in  jiurity,  both  of  boys  and  girls  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  of 
which  most  ;  because  girls'  schools  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  worse  than 
boys' echools  in  iliat  respect." 

MASSACHUSETTS    HIGH    SCHOOLS — MIXED. 

Returning  now  to  Massachusetts,  with  its  23G  364  pupils,  out  of  its 
140  High  >chools,  there  is  but  one  separate  Pligli  >:chool  for  girls,  and  that 
is  in  Boston.  In  a  letter  receivt-d  within  the  last  few  liays,  from  tiie  Hun. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  die  i-eiy 'itble  and  exifeiieuced  Saiieriuiendent  ofSchoola 
tor  Boston,  that    genlleuian    states  as  follows:  "This  question  has   been 
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mucli  disciisse;i  dur'ng  the  last  twenty  years.  The  afflimativc,  that  the 
sexes  should  receive  the  Same  training  and  together,  is  strongly  niaintaiaed 
by  nearly  all  New  England  educators,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
in  all  New  Eughind  but  very  few  separate  schools — probably  not  five  sepa- 
rate High  Schools,  out  of  Boston.  Bight  of  the  Boston  Grammar  Sehools 
are  raixed,  and  they  work  perfectly  well.  We  have  now,  since  he  annexa- 
tion of  Koxbury,  a  mixed  High  School,  and  it  is  an  admirable  school.  Both 
sexes  study  and  recite  in  the  same  room,  and  in  the  same  classes."  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  English  Educational  Commissioner,  speaking  of  the 
system  ol  the  whole  country,  states  :  "  The  American  High  Schools,  where 
the  ages  of  the  pupils  vary  from  14  to  18,  are  generally  raixed  schools,  and 
the  course  of  training  i>rescribed  both  tor  male  and  female  minds  is  almost 
step  by  step  the  same.  Nor  does  the  female  mind  appear  unequal  to  tK-ar 
the  burden  thus  put  upon  it.  Some  of  the  best  uialhematical  teachers  are 
women  ;  som'-  of  the  best  mathematical  students  are  girls.  Young  ladies 
read  Virgil  an.i  Cicero,  Xenophon  an  I  Homer,  as  well  (in  every  sense) 
as  young  gi  ntlenien.  In  mixed  High  Schools  the  numb'^r  of  female  students 
generiliy  preponderates,  and  they  are  found  in  examinations  to  carry  off 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  prizes.  In  scho(jls  where  I  heard  ihr,  two 
sexes  taught  or  catechised  together,  1  myself  should  have  awarded  to  the 
girls  the  palm  for  quickness  of  perception  and  [irecision  of  reply.  In  no 
department  of  study  which  they  pursued  together  did  they  not  seem  to 
me,  as  compnred  with  their  male  competitors,  fully  competent  to  hold 
their  own.  Very  high  auth(>ritie3,  founding  themselves  upon  e.\perienci-, 
maintain,  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  tlie  system  as  it  stands."  Mr. 
Fraser  states  that  he  was  informed,  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  esteemed 
of  the  Massachnsetl  s  teachers,  the  present  Principal  of  the  Salem  Normal 
School,  which,  like  our  own  Normal  School,  is  mixed,  that  in  sixteen  janirs' 
experience  he  had  observed,  that  where  the  schools  were  mixed  the  rela- 
tions of  the  scholars  of  the  two  sexes  were  in  every  way  better  than  where 
they  were  stparate.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Fraser's  visit,  in  1865,  all  the 
High  Sch0(ds,  exce[)t  thorC  at  Boston  and  .Vewburyporl,  were  mixed. 
Nviwbaryi)ort  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  American  education,  as  being 
the  first  place  which  established  a  High  School  t'l'T  girls.  The  school  was 
established  in  1843,  and  the  riglJl  of  the  Committee  to  do  so  was  contested 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1846,  when  a  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  its 
being  legal  to  levy  a  tax  in  supi)0it  of  such  a  school.  [See  10  Metcalf's  Ri.- 
pcuts,  p.  508,  Osgoode  Hall  Library.]  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  State  law,  very  similar  to  our  own  upon  this  subject,  only 
Contemplated  High   Schools  for  boys. 

NINETY-FOUR    OUT    OF    ONE    HUNDEED    AND    FOUR    OF   OUR   G.    S.    MIXED. 

In  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  legal  gentleman,  a  like  assumption  has 
been  made  by  our  law  iiiter])reters,  in  op[)03ition  to  the  apparent  intention  in 
establishing  these  schools,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  early  practice  of 
several  of  them,  and  cenainly  in  >  pposition  to  the  practice  of  ninety-four  out 
of  one  hundred  and   four  Grammar  Schools,    during   the   past  year. 

Are  the  girls  in  these  ninety-four  communities  to  be  legally  denied  — or 
so  long  as  the  Chief  Superintendent  may  overh  ok  the  violation  of  the  jire- 
scnt  law  as  iiiter[u-eted  1)3'  tlie  Attorney-General — to  receive  on  S'lft'er. nice 
that  higher  education  v\hich  their  parents  desire  to  give  them  in  our  Gram- 
mar Schools,  equally  with  their  Inochers,  because  the  trustees  of  tlie  ten 
remaining  communities  think  proper  to  exclude  girU,  either  from  cerlain 
special  circumstances  ccmnected  with  tln-ir  sciioid,  or  it  niay  perchance  be 
Ironi  holding  the  exploded  notion  that  women  are  (inly  entitled  or  qualified 
to  ixcfive,  what  the  Cliiut  Su;  erintenuent  calls,  in  his  Icttei  in  the  "  Globe" 
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and  "  Leader,"  on  tic  30th  o  Jaly  last,  a  solid  and  nsefiil  English  educa- 
tion— that  mystery  of  mysteries,  says  a  writer  in  u  late  number  of  Black- 
wood, which  so  many  eduea'ional  reformers  talk  of,  bat  which  has  neter 
yet  been  seen,  except  in  an  advertisement.  In  the  same  communication, 
the  Chief  SaiJerintendent  states,  that  "  no  decision  has  been  given  age.inst 
admitting  girls  to  pursue  the  whole  course  of  Grammar  School  studies." 
The  several  Boards  of 'I'ruslees  '-"civerl  a  circular  from  the  Chief  Suporia- 
tendtnt,  in  May  last,  wLii'  n,;  aiiied  a  ilcc'siou  of  the  principal  law 
ofBcer  of  the  Crown,  in  tliuor  words  :  "  Boys  alone  should  be  admitted 
to  these  schoo's."  In  conseq  iei;ce  of  that  notice,  I  am  aware  that  seve- 
ral Boards  of  Trustees  have  fell  th?msel'^es  cooipelled,  by  the  law  thus 
interpreted,  to  exclude  girls.  Indeed,  it  is  diflBcult  to  understand  how 
any  Board  can  do  otherwise,  unless  the  question  be  judicially  tested.  If 
these  schools  be  for  boj^s  alcne,  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  manifest  that  a 
teacher  ot  a  sclioul  to  which  girls  should  not  therefore  be  admitted,  cannot 
lawfully  be  allowed  to  devote  any  part  of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of 
girls. 

EXFERIENCE    OF    THE    ONLY    SErARATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR    GIRLS  IN  MASSACH0SBTT3 
OETSIDE    OF    BOSTON. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  experience  of  Newburyport. 
The  peaplo  of  thai  enterini-sinz  and  flourishing  city,  after  having  tried 
their  .-eparaie  High  School  f  ir  jii.  U  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  the 
beginniug  of  l:isi  y^  ar  agiiai-faJf,  through  their  School  Committee,  the 
question  of  uniting  the  two  11. gh  :^chools  The  Conmiittee  were  o.  opinion, 
as  I  lenru  tVoui  th^  hist  anu'ial  repori  for  the  State,  "  that  could  such 
an  union  bi-  f>ruu'd,  it  would  lie  a  great  gain.  The  experience  of  other 
places  where  the  sexes  are  log'ther,  the  testimony  ot  leading  educators 
in  the  Siaie,  th/  tesiimouy  of  those  who  though  formerly  opposed  to  such 
union  UmiI  "aichvd  the  resul's  where  it  had  been  cousununated,  the  testi- 
mony of  euciieri  who  had  taught  in  schools  of  both  kinds,  all  favored  such 
anunion.  It  ^\ as  le-^iified  that  better  order  Avas  attained,  that  discipline 
was  more  la  ily  s  cure:!!,  that  the  sexes  exercised  a  winlesome  restraint 
upon  eicli  «j  her,  lii  it  the  mental  influence  was  good  and  healthful,  espe- 
cialiv  ai  ih.ii.  prii  d  ot  lifr  when  manners  are  lieing  formed,  and  when 
mani.  ,  ri  le  and  w  onnmly  reserve  and  delicacy  are  being  developed.  The 
evil  eil'ei'is  which  oppoiicui'  of  the  measure  predict,  a-e  not  found  in  ex- 
lierience.  Tiie  same  obj-  ctions  which  woul  1  forbid  the  mingling  of  the  two 
sexes  in  our  scliools,  would  be  valid  against  the  same  mingling  in  the 
family  ;  for  tJiose  who  attend  the  schools  are  children  of  the  same  or  like 
families.  As  we  consider  it  a  uiisfortune  for  a  famly  of  children  to  ba 
without  the  two  elemtinis  in  he  famdy  training,  so  it  is  believed  it  is  an 
equal  misfortune  to  keep  them  apart  in  the  school  education.  They  may 
be  as  mutually  helpful  in  the  school  as  in  the  family." 

Such  are  the  wise  considi-ralions  which  led  the  Committee  of  Newbury- 
port, after  their  extended  ex;  erience  of  the  separate  system  which  is  now 
foreshidowed  for  this  country,  o  advocate  a  change  at  the  beginning  of 
l.istyear  ;  and  I  :im  informed  that  the  change  has  been  effected,  and  that 
their  !ig.  School  is  now  mix  d.  Wherever  the  system  has  been  fairly 
tried,   ^i  has  proved   satisfac:o:y ,  and   eminently  successful. 

CONCLUSION. 

'i  lie  imi>onant  question  u  w  at  issue  is  that  of  sound  and  healthy 
educiiiion,  as  opposed  tr  -virions  ;  the  one  leaving  the  individual  selfish 
:aid  telf-iaiisl'cd  with  me;  .+-.i  <l  isitioiis  of  useful  or  showy  accomplish- 
ments :  tlu  o:her  compiehe.,     i  „     ;iaiiiing  for  all  the  pirts  of  lite  equally, 
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and  making  him  intrinsically  better.  We  are  in  imraefliate  proximity  to  ftn 
enterprising:  and  intelligent  people,  who  are  our  natural  competitois  in 
every  department  of  life,  and  wlio  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  q  ie-iliun.  \V>.  cannot  long  maintain  our  position  in  the  race  of  pro- 
gress hy  nvgl  ciing  or  giving  on  sufferance  that  sound  education  to  vrliich 
the  better  half  of  our  people  is  by  rignt  entitled.  Woman  has  always  play- 
ed aii  inii;(i;lar.t  part  in  the  world's  history.  There  are  no  noble  works  in 
which  —  e  h-.vs  not  been  mixed  up.  In  starting  upon  our  new  career  of 
politici.i  ill'',  loo  prominent  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  making.her 
educaiiou  lu  ihis  coimtry  sound,  substantial,  and  enlightened. 
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SUBSTANCE  OF  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  JAS.  HODGSON, 
Head  Master  of  the  Weston  Gkammau  School,  befoee  the  Associa- 
tion, Yth  August,  1868. 


Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Teachers  : 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  now  to  address  the  Association  is  the 
important  influence  which  attention  exercises  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge.  That  sucli  is  the  case,  will,  I  am  confident,  be  admitted  by 
every  teacher  of  experience  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there 
can  be  any  hesitancy  whatever  as  to  this  opinion  in  any  thinlcing 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  one  of  the  greatest  hindran(;es  to  good  progress  in  any 
branch  of  study  is  the  opposite  practice  of  inattention.  Unfortunately, 
the  latter  is  the  rule,  and  the  former  the  exception  ;  and  this  prevailing 
evil  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  a  teacher  has  to 
grapple  from  day  to  day,  especially  in  the  lower  departments  of  scholas- 
tic knowledge. 

To  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  this  prevailing  difficulty,  is  an  object 
of  great  moment,  and  demands  tlie  constant  endeavour  of  every  one 
that  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  education.  The  causes  of  inatten- 
tion are  various,  and  an  investigation  into  their  nature  would  doubtless 
be  botli  interesting  and  profitable,  as  it  would  tend  to  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  the  remedial  means  necessary  to  be  employed  to  remove  the 
evil  as  at  present  existing,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its  growth  in 
the  future.  I  shall  not  however,  at  the  present,  enter  farther  into  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  as  it  would  be  somewhat  foreign  to  the  practical 
object  of  this  pajjer. 

But  not  only  is  it  necessary  that  inattention  should  be  checked,  and 
if  possible  eradicated  in  early  life,  in  order  to  remove  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  path  to  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  not  less  so  to  prevent* 
the  strengthening  and  deepening  of  that  fatal  habit.  Every  step  made 
in  the  correction  of  this  evil  is  happily  instrumental  in  producing  tiie 
opposite,  without  which  there  can  be  little  hope  of  success  in  any  of  the 
pursuits  of  life.  If  the  habit  of  attention  can  be  securtd,  almost  every 
difficulty  is  easily  surmountable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  who  is 
allowed  to  form  habits  of  carelessness  and  inattention  at  home  or  at 
school,  will,  in  all  probability,  become  a  thoughtless  and  a  reckless 
man  ;  for  habits  formed  in  boyhood  generally  become  stronger  as- 
years  increase,  and  the  more  difficult  of  eradication,  the  longer  they 
are  continued.  To  prevent  the  tremendous  evils  which  will  probably 
follow  in  the  train  of  this  almost  universal  habit  is  evidently  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  which  the  teacher  should  ever  have  before  his 
mind,  and  requires  his  persevering  and  daily  efibrt.  It  is  not  onl}'  liis 
dutv  to  teach  well  and  thoroughly,  but  to  strive  to  form  correct  and  care- 
ful habits.  The  one  should  be  done,  and  the  other  must  not  be  left 
undone  ;    and  the   teacher   who   is   satisfied   with   making  his   pupils 


scholars  merely,  overlooks  the  most  important  part  of  education,  that 
of  the  formation  of  character.  The  Spartans  of  old  taught  their  hoys 
to  be  brave,  hardy,  and  cunning  :  they  endured  pain  and  hunger, 
fatigue  and  danger,  with  heroic  fortitude.  They  were  made  to  learn 
their  lessons  thoroughly,  and  they  practised  them  in  after  life  with  a  nerve 
and  unHinching  courage  at  the  post  of  danger,  in  their  country's  ser- 
vice ;  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  education  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  difference  in  the  power  of  observa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  capacity  of  youthful  minds.  Some  children  are 
much  more  disposed  to  exercise  this  power  than  others,  but  the  faculty 
can  be  called  out,  and  more  fully  developed*  in  all.  Some  have  a  greater 
aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  all  memories  are  not  alike  reten- 
tive. Some  minds  apprehend  more  easily,  and  constquently  take  in 
knowledge||  more  readily  than  others  ;  but  the  difference  in  power  is  not 
generally  so  great,  as  is  often  supposed  :  it  arises  frequently  from  greater 
ai^plication,  or  from  closer  attention,  and  this  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  early  training,  and  the  calling  out  of  the  power  of  observa- 
tion^ one  of  the  most  essential  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  This 
power,  be  it  greater  or  less,  is  one  of  the  innate  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  and  its  early  development  in  children  cannot  1>ut  have  forced  itself 
upon  the  notice  of  every  beholder.  By  this  tlie  mind  is  furnished  with 
simple  and  complex  ideas  :  it  lays  the  foundation  of  all  future  know- 
ledge. It  teaches  us  that  the  tire  burns,  that  the  sun  gives  light  and 
heat  :  it  furnishes  us,  even  from  infancy,  with  a  A'ariety  of  ideas  and 
propositions,  of  words  and  phrases,  and  v/ithout  it  the  mind  would  be  a 
perfect  blank.  The  power  of  observation  is  undoubtedly  str.-ngth?.ned 
by  exercise  ;  and  a  judicious  encouragement  of  the  natural  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  youthful  mind  tends  very  much  to  increase  its  capability  ; 
and  it  is  to  this,  in  some  respects,  that  we  find  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  capacities  of  children,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  jiabita  and  even  in 
the  temperaments  of  nations.  It  is  generally  admitted,  for  instance,  that 
the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  natural  vivacity  of 
the  French,  are  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  ditferent  ways  of  nursing 
in  infancy.  Dutch  women  are  characteristically  grave  and  sober  :  they 
soothe  and  calm  their  babes  in  every  possible  way,  avoiding  everything 
like  excitement,  and  thus  produce  a  sedate  and  phlegmatic  temperament. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  neighbours,  the  French,  are  gay,  and  jovial, 
and  lively  :  the  latter  call  forth,  in  a  thousand  ways,  similar  disi)ositions 
in  their  children.  jThey  laugh,  and  crow,  and  prattle  to  them  ;  they 
pitch  and  toss  them  about  ;  they  romp,  and  dance,  and  skip  with  them, 
and  about  them  ;  and  they  thus  call  forth  vivacity  and  cheerfulness. 
Similar  to  this,  is  the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  the  untutored  Indian 
of  our  forests  upon  their  infant  offspring:  they  call  forth  the  power  of 
enduring  pain,  without  the  quivering  of  a  muscle  :  they  teach  their 
children  to  observe  with  a  minuteness  that  is  really  astonishing,  and  they 
thus  sharpen  some  of  the  senses  and  faculties  to  an  extent  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  credibility. 

The  same  principle  is,  I  believe,  often  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
differ,  nee  of  the  power  that  we  find  in  youthful  minds  :  observation  has 
been  developed  more  thoroughly  by  early  training.  This  observation  has 
given  them  a  larger  stock  of  ideas  ;  and"  every  addition  to  that  stock  has 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  mind  itself,,  and  enabled  it,  with  greater 
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ease,  to  master  subsequent  difficulties.  This  habit  ol  observation  in  time 
leads  to  the  ^^  fixing  of  the  attention"  which,  Dr.  Watts  tells  us,  "  is  a  A^ery 
necessary  tliiog  to  improve  the  mind."  Upon  this,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, depends  the  developement  and  strengthening  of  the  memory. 
Every  one,  that  has  carefully  noted  his  own  experience,  knows,  that  if  v/e 
observe  closely,  and  listen  carefully  and  earnestly,  we  remember  much 
more  perfectly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  thoughts  are  wandering  upon 
other  objects,  we  receive  but  faint,  if  any  impressions  ;  and  consequently 
little  or  no  benefit  is  obtained.  We  must  endeavour,  therefore,  with  all 
our  might  to  work  wg  the  thinking  powers  of  youth,  and  keep  them  fixed 
to  the  subject  in  hand  as  closely  as  pos.>ible,  ever  reminding  them  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  and  that  diligence  and  perseverance 
will  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success. 

To  fix  the  attention,  as  every  one  knows  from  his  own  conscious- 
ness, requires  a  direct  effort  of  the  will :  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  early  life  is  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the  mind,  and  keep 
the  rover  fixed  upon  some  definite  subject.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to 
the  intensity  and  constancy  of  the  pov.'er  of  fixing  the  thoughts,  and 
keeping  the  mind  bent  upon  any  given  subject,  will  be  the  result  to  be 
obtained  ;  and  the  teacher  v>'ho  is  best  able  to  accomplish  this  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  the  most  successful  in  his  calling. 

If  the  youthful  mind  was  like  a  vessel,  cajjalile  of  being  filled  with 
knowledge  by  some  pouring  in  process,  there  would  then  be  but  little 
difficulty  in  cramming  it  full  to  its  utmost  capacity  :  but  it  may  more 
aptly  be  compared  to  a  leaky  tub  ;  you  may  fill,  and  fill  again,  and  still 
the  thing  is  nearly  emjity  ;  but  if  the  chinks  are  stopped  up,  or  nearly 
so,  then  some  progress  may  be  made,  and  bj''  patient  effort  the  object  may 
be  gained.  So  in  the  youthful  mind  ;  if,  by  securing  close  attention,  you 
can  arrest  and  lodge  the  fugitive  thoughts,  and  fix  the  ideas  and  facts 
deep  and  fast  in  the  grasp  of  memory,  so  that  they  can  be  retained  and 
laid  up  in  store  for  future  use  and  profit,  then  your  elforts  will  be  clown- 
ed with  success,  and  fresh  advances  made  from  time  to  time,  with  in- 
creasing facility  and  pleasure.  To  accomplish  this  result  is  worthy  of  a 
teacher's  constant,  dail}'  effort  ;  and,  until  it  can  be  realized  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  his  labours  will,  of  nece.ssit}',  be  comparatively  a 
failure.  The  great  and  ilhistrious  Sir  Isaac  Newton  attributed  his  re- 
markable success  in  the  discoveries  of  science  to  this  power  of  fixing  his 
attention,  and  keeping  it  fixed.  When  asked,  upon  one  occasion,  how  it 
was  that  he  had  made  such  wonderful  discoveries,  the  philosopher 
modestly  replied,  because  I  have  learnt  to  keep  my  mind  closely  bent 
upon  that  on  wliich  I  am  engaged.  A  somewhat  amusing  incident,  illus- 
trative of  the  intensity  of  his  application,  and  of  his  entire  obliviousness, 
for  the  time,  of  ordinary  thing-;,  is  related  of  the  groat  philosopher. 
Sitting  beside  his  study  lire,  on  one  occasion,  engaged  in  deep  thouglit, 
and  feeling  the  heat  to  be  uncomfortably  great,  he  rang  the  bell  for  the 
servant  with  considerable  violence.  Upon  the  servants  appearance,  in 
ansv/er  to  t;ie  call.  Sir  Isaac  exclaimed,  "  Thomas,  move  the  fire  back." 
"  l-'lease,  master,  (said  Thomas,  very  quietly,)  move  your  chair  back." 
"  Oh,  (said  the  great  man,)  I  iiad  forgotten."  Thoroughly  absorbed  in 
study,  he  was  oblivions  to  any  ether  mental  process  ;  and  even  tlie  sensj 
of  pain  was  not  sufficient   to  arrest  his  thoughts,  so  deeply  fixed   was  his 
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attention.     In  this,   no   doubt,  we  have   one  of  the   secrets  of  his  vast 
success. 

Having,  then,  shown  the  importance  of  fixing  the  attention,  the 
question  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  enquiring  mind,  "  How  can  this 
attention  be  kejit  up  ?" 

In  entering  upon  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  would  observe,  that  it 
is  universally  admitted  that  a  teacher  must  establish  his  authority,  as 
one  of  the  first  steps  to  enable  him  to  arrest  the  attention  of  scholars,  and 
indispensable  te  success  in  either  moral,  or  intellectual,  education.  A 
teacher  without  authority,  is  like  a  ship  without  a  ruilder, — a  useless 
thing  comparatively,  liable  to  be  moved  about  at  tlie  mercy  of  every 
Avind  and  wave.  His  plans  may  be  laid  with  the  greatest  judgment,  but 
he  fails  in  carrying  them  into  effect  through  the  want  of  authority.  He 
may  give  the  best  instructions  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  and  his  direc- 
tions, if  only  attended  to,  and  acted  upon,  would  with  uufailing  certain- 
ty be  crowned  with  success.  But  his  instructions  are  disregarded,  and' 
his  directions  neglected  through  inattention,  and  little  or  no  improve- 
ment is  often  the  consequence.  He  fails,  for  lack  of  authority,  to  enforce 
his  regulations. 

There  never  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  absurd  notion  than  that 
which  is  prevalent  among  some  of  the  educationists  of  the  present  day, 
viz.  "  that  all  children  mayb  e  governed  without  authority,  by  moral 
suasion  only."  There  may,  iierhaps,  come  a  time  in  the  distant  future, 
when  all  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest  ;  when  all 
children,  from  early  infancy,  shall  be  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go ; 
Avhen  evil  example  shall  no  longer  be  found  in  society,  and  its  corrupting 
influence  shall  have  passed  away  as  a  thing  that  was,  when  corporal 
punishment  may  be  altogether  abolished,  and  the  use  of  the  rod  be  entire- 
ly superseded.  But  the  millenium  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  we  must  deal 
!  with  human  nature  as  we  find  it.  Evil  habits  and  vicious  principles,  and 
malignant  passions,  are  not  uncommon  occurrences  in  those  amongst  us 
of  tender  years  ;  and  we  must  deal  with  them,  not  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  loving  theory  of  moral  suasionists,  but  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  holy  writ.  "  Foolishness,  (says  Solomon — and  I  should  like  to  see 
the  man  who  would  have  the  effrontery  to  deny  his  statement)  is  bound 
up  in  the  heart  of  a  child.  "  "  Correct  thy  son,  whilst  there  is 
hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  because  of  his  crying."  "  He  that 
spareth  the  rod,  hateth  his  son  ;  but  he  that  loveth  him,  chasteneth  him 
betimes."  I  would  not,  however,  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that  the  authority  of  a  teacher  is  to  be  that  oi  force  only  ;  nor  would  I, 
in  any  way,  encourage  undue  severity.  Every  right  minded  teacher  will, 
if  possible,  secure  obedience  by  firm  and  gentle  means,  for  "  he  ne'er  will 
tise  the  hai-sherway,  when  love  v.'ill  do  the  deed."  The  two  principles  just 
mentioned  constitute  the  foundation  of  good  authority.  Without  them 
lioih,  authority  is  defective.  The  one  may  cause  a  teacher  to  be  feared, 
but  both  combined  Avill  make  him  respected  and  beloved.  He  must, 
therefore,  constantly  carry  out  these  two  ijrinciples.  He  must  be  mild 
and  courteous  in  his  manners.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  scholars  he 
must  use  the  language  and  assume  the  demeanour,  not  of  stern,  unbend- 
ing authority,  but  of  request  and  persuasion.  But  if  need  be,  there 
must  be  authority  to  sustain  him.  With  the  "  suavilcr  in  modo,"  there 
must  be  the    '^fortiter  in  re  ;"  so   that,  if  occusion  should  require,  the 
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stubborn  will  must  be  made  to  yield  ;  the  rebellious  spirit  must  be  taught 
obedience  ;  and  the  careless,  thoughtless  one  must  learn  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  all  the  instructions  given  him. 

Authority,  when  once  established  on  these  two  principles,  will 
become  prompt,  and  also  habitual.  And  here,  let  me  say,  that  no  other 
obedience  is  worth  the  name,  unless  it  has  these  two  characteristics  ;  and 
I  would  also  add,  it  must  be  cheerful  too.  No  murmuring  or  muttering — 
no  sullen  looks  or  knitted  brow  should  be  ever  tolerated  ;  for  if  allowed, 
they  foster  bad  and  revengeful  dispositions.  They  are  fiiults  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  correction  must  be  received  in  a  proper  spirit, 
in  order  to  accomplish  its  desired  end.  And  you  will  pardon  me  when  I 
say  that  I  know,  from  long  experience,  that  this  can  be  attained.  Let 
your  scholars  plainly  understand  that  it  is  a  greater  fault  to  be  sullen  and 
rebellious  under  correction,  than  to  be  guilty  of  carelessness  or  inatten- 
tion, or  idleness,  and  that  it  will  assuredly  meet  with  its  desert  ;  and 
you  will  find  that  in  the  end  it  will  produce  a  manly  fortitude.  And  if 
our  youth  in  early  life,  with  such  a  spirit  and  in  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
are  taught  to  submit  to  a  parent's  chastisement,  or  a  teacher's  discipline, 
by  God's  blessing,  in  after  life  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  understand 
the  purposes  of  that  varied  discipline  which  our  heavenly  Father  often 
employs  to  lead  us  to  Himself,  and  submit  with  patient  resignation  to 
His  will. 

I  have  long  ago  given  up  the  idea  (if  I  ever  had  it  ?)  of  ruling  boys 
solely  by  the  law  of  love.  If  they  were  angels,  or  professors,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Social  Science  Association,"  I  might,  perhaps.  But  as  they 
are  only  boys,  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  them  fear  me  first,  and  take  my 
chance  of  securing  their  love. afterwards,  by  every  possible  means.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  sentiment  of  an  old  Dominie  of  the  North  of  Britain, 
who  says  "  that  correction  tends  to  prepare  boys  for  manfully  bearing 
the  buft'etings,  and  scorn,  and  hard  knocks  which  the  future  has  often 
in  store  for  them."  I  am  aware  that  I  am  now  treading  on  warmly 
debated  ground  ;  but  I  cannot  allow  myself  knowingly  to  pander  to 
false  delicacy,  nor  contravene  the  direct  teachings  of  inspiration,  even 
under  the  plausible  plea  of  moral  suasion.  I  can  go  with  all  my  heart 
with  the  poet  to  a  certain  point,  who  says  : 

"  Speak  gently  1     It  is  better,  far, 
To  rule  by  love,  than  fear  : 
Speak  gently  !     Harsh  words  mar 
The  good,  we  would  do  here." 

But  the  teacher  must  rule,  and  be  obeyed  with  promptness.  This  must 
be  secured  ;  and  if  love  and  kindness  fail,  what  then  ?  "I  never  ex- 
pect (says  the  old  Dominie  before  quoted)  that  all  boys  can  be  managed 
without  pimishment,  until  punishment  is  altogether  abolished  in  the 
world— when  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  of  maturer  age,  are  no 
longer  scourged,  surely  and  sorely  too,  by  their  own  consciences  and 
sins."  But  these  views,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are  looked  upon  by  some 
as  old  fashioned,  and  as  the  dreams  of  old  fogyism  ;  names  which  exert  a 
great  influence  upon  some,  but  not,  I  am  free  to  say,  upon  myself.  I 
treat  them  with  supreme  contempt,  and  look  upon  them  as  the  last 
resort  of  emptyheadedness  or  quackery.  And  this  I  do,  although  I  am 
well  aware  that  "  '  no  corporal  punishment,'  a  result  of  modern  refine- 
ment greatly  to  be  deplored,  often  figures  among  the  prominent  attrac- 
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tions  of  some  of  the  \von<lerfiil  establislimeuts  of  modern  educational 
institutions."  "  Certain  wise  professors,  and  learned  ladies,  have  lec- 
tured very  severely  those  Dominies  who  still  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  teachings  of  inspiration,  rather  than  that  of  social 
science  sermonizers.  They  have  rebuked  us  most  severely  for  our 
brutality,  and  they  have  even  f?one  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  are  unfit  to 
manage  our  classes,  if  we  ever  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  tlie  rod.  In 
all  ijrobability,  before  long,  some  enlightened  political  philosopher  Avill 
say  that  the  Recorders  of  our  Cities,  and  our  Police  Magistrates,  are 
unlit  for  their  duties,  if  the  light-fingered  gentry  are  sent  to  jail,  to 
teach  them  to  keep  their  hands  from  picking  and  stealing.  Certainly 
these  social  science  philosophers  are  a  humane  and  merciful  generation. 
They  pamper  burglars,  aad  pickpockets,  and  garotters,  and  rowdies,  so 
as  to  convince  them  of  their  tenderheartedness,  and  disabuse  their  minds 
of  the  old  fallacy,  that  dishonesty  or  brutality  is  a  very  bad  policy. 

A  paragraph  not  long  ago  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  in 
Britain,  that  a  certain  wise  legislator,  (wiser  than  Solomon,  of  course,) 
while  under  examinotion  by  his  constituents,  by  way  of  self-commenda- 
tion, gave  utterance  to  the  silly  sentiment,  "  that  he  highly  disapproved 
of  flogging,  and  never  would  send  his  children  to  a  school  where  it  was 
allowed."  I  should  like  to  know,  says  the  old  Dominie,  what  kind  of 
boys  these  silly  agitators  were,  that  talk  such  nonsense.  I  fancy  that 
they  never  were  real  boys.  I  can  conceive  of  them  being  nothing  more 
than  pimpering  sneaks,  and  whiners,  going  about  the  play-ground 
muifled  up  in  large  woollen  comforters,  cringing  at  the  slightest  breath 
of  cold,  and  running  off  to  the  master  or  their  mamma  with  a  doleful 
complaint  about  the  slightest  hurt ;  but  I  cannot  fancy  that  they  ever  were 
real  boys.  If  they  Avere,  have  they  forgotten  the  memorable  day  when 
they  rubbed  their  hands  with  rosin,  and  looked  forward  with  delightful 
dread  to  that  first  caning,  which  was  to  seal  their  undisputed  title  to  the 
name  of  school-boy  ?  And  do  they  now  prate  about  this  being  degrad- 
ing and  brutalising  ? 

The  question  of  securing  attention  and  obedience  by  flogging,  if 
necessaiy — that  fearful  word  in  the  minds  of  some,  may  seem  to  many  a 
very  small  matter,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  very  important  one.  The  pub- 
lic has  been  j^rejudiced,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  regard  to  it  ;  but 
the  crisis  is,  I  believe,  past,  and  reaction  has  commenced  its  natural 
course.  The  pleasing  theories  of  moral  suasionists  have  been  often  tried, 
and  found  wanting.  Facts  are  just  as  stubborn,  as  theories  are  plastic  ; 
and  as  long  as  theologj',  common  sense,  and  experience  tell  me  that  boys 
will  not  always  do  right  without  punishment,  I  shall  punish  them,  when 
necessary,  in  spite  of  all  theories  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There 
are  some  men  that  can  only  be  reached  through  their  skin  or  ther  pocket ; 
and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  ai'e  bo_vs  of  a  similar  character  ; 
that  care  nothing  for  moral  suasion,  or  human  kindness. 

Having  thus  directed  your  minds  to  some  means  by  which  authority 
may  be  secured,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  things  by  which 
it  may  be  kept  up,  or  sustained.  In  the  introductory  part  of  this 
address,  it  Avas  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  an  important  matter  for  a 
teacher  to  establish  his  authority,  in  order  to  secure  attention  ;  and  it  is 
no  less  so,  to  be  able  to  sustain  it  afterwards.  To  be  successful  in  this, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  good  order  be  constantly  kept  up.     This, 
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then,  is  the  first  means  to  be  employed  in  kccpine^  up  a  teacher's  autho- 
rity ;  ami  the  want  of  it  will  he  very  detrimental  to  his  efficiency.  I 
would  not  have  you  to  understand  that  a  teacher  must  become  a  slave  to 
rule.  I  feel  confident  that  nothing  is  calculated  to  worry  and  fret  the 
pupils  of  a  school  more  than  the  constant  interference  of  a  teacher  with  the 
reasonable  intercourse  of  pupils  with  each  other  in  mastering  difficulties, 
or  in  solving  questions  which  may  occur  in  prosecuting  the  study  o'f  the 
various  branches  of  learning.  A  reasonable  liberty  is  allowable,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  regular  Avork  of  the  school,  which  should 
be  carried  on  with  regularity,  quietness,  and  despatch. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  now  refer  more  particularly  to  the  advanced 
classes.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  approve  of  a  school  being  kept  as  still  as 
death.  I  prefer  the  hum  of  silent,  steady  workers — the  buzz  of  busy  in- 
dustry ;  easily  distinguished  by  the  quick  and  practised  ear  and  piercing 
eye  of  the  observing  teacher,  from  the  noise  of  talkers  and  of  triflers.  Let 
these,  after  sufficient  reproof  and  remonstrance,  feel  the  power  of  discip- 
line, and  be  taught  that  merited  punishment  will  assuredly  overtake 
every  transgressor  of  the  rules  of  order  and  attention,  if  pertinaciously 
indulged  in.  Let  the  reins  of  government  be  held  with  a  firm  and  gentle 
hand,  and  then  the  first  approach  to  confusion  will  be  easily  prevented, 
and  the  work  of  the  school  will  proceed  with  order  and  despatch.  And 
here  let  me  add  a  word  of  caution  :  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
partiality  ;  for  children  are  very  quick  in  detecting  injustice,  and  partia- 
lity will  destroy  the  authority  of  any  teacher.  Let  there  be  the  same 
rule  for  all  ;  ever  remembering  that  circumstauces  alter  cases,  in  some 
instances  extenuating  a  fault,  in  others  aggravating  it.  Let  the  teacher 
act  accordingly,  do  his  duty  faithfully,  and  he  will  be  sustained  by  all 
that  are  right  minded.  He  must  expect,  however,  that  he  may  occasion- 
alljr  be  brought  into  contact  with  foolishly  indulgent  parents,  who  from 
misguided  notions  and  pervei'ted  feelings,  or  from  blind  ignorance,  never 
correct  their  children  themselves,  and  are  unwilling  that  they  should  be 
corrected  by  their  teachers.  Your  duty  is,  if  they  do  wrong  persistently, 
and  if  they  will  not  comply  with  the  rules  of  order  and  propriety,  to 
punish  them  ;  and  if  you  do  it  in  reason,  they  have  no  right  to  compla,in  ; 
and  if  they  do,  the  law  of  the  land  will  sustain  you.  Whilst  under  your 
tuition,  j^ou  are  in  place  of  the  parents  ;  and  they  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. Let  them  know  this  firmly,  but  kindly  ;  and  tell  them  you  will  do 
yoixr  dutj',  in-espectivc  of  fear,  favor,  or  affection. 


In  corroboration  of  this  jjosition,  allow  me  to  relate  an  incident 
which  came  under  my  own  observation,  a  few  years  ago.  A  Common 
School  teacher  in  the  County  of  Welland  sued  one  of  his  Trustees  for 
defamation  of  character,  and  the  case  was  tried  by  the  Hon.  Justice 
Eichards.  The  trustee  had  published  a  letter  in  a  local  paper,  reflecting 
upon  the  teacher,  and  speaking  disparagingly  of  his  abilities,  &c.,  so  as 
to  prejudice  the  ijublic  against  him.  The  trustee  also  tried  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  severe  disciplinarian.  The  learned 
Judge  gave  a  noble  charge  to  the  Jury  :  told  them  that  a  teacher's  charac- 
ter was  his  means  of  subsistence,  that  no  one  could  injure  it  publicly 
with  impunity,  that  he  stood  in.  the  place  of  a  parent  during  the  time 
that  children  were  under  his  instruction  at  school,  that  he  had  the  same 
right  to  correct  that  a  father  had,  and  that  the  law  would  protect  him  so 
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long  as  he  did  it  properly.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
teacher,  with  damages.  I  have  referred  to  this  matter  more  particularly, 
because  I  am  aware  that  not  only  parents,  but  also  school  trustees, 
sometimes  interfere  without  any  just  cause  ;  and  I  hope  that  every 
teacher,  and  school  superintendent,  will  have  the  manliness  to  resist 
every  such  improper  interference  ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  any 
school  can  prosper  where  proper  discipline  is  thus  counteracted. 

Another  important  means  of  sustaining  a  teacher's  iniluence  and 
authority  amongst  scholars,  is  by  his  manifesting  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  their  real  welfare,  and  by  showing  that  he  is  their  true 
friend.  It  has  just  been  observed,  that  children  are  very  quick  in 
detecting  defects  in  character  ;  and,  fortunately  for  us  as  teachers,  they 
are  just  as  sharp  and  eagle-eyed  in  marking  the  developements  of  love 
and  kindness,  and  a  regard  for  their  welfare,  as  exhibited  in  a  teacher's 
constant  effort  to  promote  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge. 
When  this  is  shown  by  his  daily  conduct,  it  will  assuredly  gain  the 
children's  confidence  and  love  ;  the  _best  and  strongest  bonds  of  discip- 
line and  authority. 

In  the  next  place,  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  feelings  of  your 
scholars.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  a  teacher's  duty  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  performed  as  this  ;  and  none  which,  when  properly  attended 
to,  is  more  powerful  for  good.  Some  children  are  extremely  sensitive 
by  nature,  and  consequently  they  are  very  easily  wounded  in  their 
minds.  A  sharp  rebuke  will  sometimes  cut  to  the  very  quick  a  boy  or 
girl  of  tender  feelings,  and  crush  out  every  aspiration  after  good,  and 
thus  produce  a  mischief,  almost  irreparable.  There  is  no  one  thing, 
therefore,  more  important  or  necessary  in  school  government  than  to 
find  out  the  dispositions  and  abilities  of  scholars.  If  this  is  not  accom- 
plished, a  serious  injustice  may  be  inflicted,  which  it  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  remedy.  The  celebrated  Arnold  of  Rugby,  whilst 
at  Laleham,  on  one  occasion  spoke  very  sharply  and  severely  to  one  of 
his  students.  The  pupil  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  enquired  feeling- 
ly "  Why  do  you  speak  so  cross,  Sir  ?  I  am  doing  my  best"  The 
look,  the  inquiry,  and  the  tones  of  voice  reached  the  heart  of  the  illus- 
trious teacher,  and  he  never  forgot  the  lesson.  Let  us  go,  and  do  like- 
wise. Let  this  be  one  of  our  first  efforts,  for  until  this  knowledge  be 
obtained,  we  cannot  proceed  with  safety  or  advantage.  This  considera- 
tion, alone,  is  a  very  strong  reason  against  the  too  frequent  change  of 
masters,  and  should  check  a  practice  which  is  become  almost  universal. 

Another  means  of  success  in  managing  scholars,  is  to  trust  them 
implicitly,  until  you  have  been  deceived.  By  this  you  will  cherish  prin- 
ciples of  truthfulness  and  manly  honesty.  Always  make  it  a  point  to 
let  your  scholars  know  that  you  place  full  confidence  in  their  state- 
ments, until  that  confidence  has  been  abused.  Here  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  Dr.  Arnold's  success  in  the  managing  of  boys  :  so  much  so, 
that  a  boy  was  once  heard  to  say  to  another,  "  It  is  a  shame  to  tell  a  lie 
to  Arnold  :  he  always  believes  a  fellow." 

Again,  in  order  to  keep  up  attention  to  as  high  a  pitch  as  possible, 
impress  upon  their  youthful  minds  that  there  is  a  work  for  every  one  to 
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do,  and  that  they  should  strive  to  do  it  well  :  that  now  is  the  seedtime 
of  their  youthful  lives  :  that  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
future,  and  fitting  themselves  for  different  spheres  of  honorable  useful- 
ness :  that  it  is  the  dutj^  of  every  one  to  acquire  such  an  education  as 
will  qualify  for  any  position  in  which  Providence  may  place  him  :  and 
that  every  post  of  honor  and  emolument  lies  open  to, persevering  dili- 
gence. Infusing  in  tliis  manner,  from  day  to  day,  a  busy  active  spirit 
of  industr}^,  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  school  pursuing  its 
work  with  healthy  vigour.  New  life  will  be  thrown  into  many  a  sluggish 
soul,  and,  though  disappointments  will  be  sometimes  experienced,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  attention  of  the  school  will  be  kept  up,  and  a 
heartiness  will  be  thrown  into  the  work,  which  will  produce  a  constant 
satisfaction. 

In  the  administering  of  reproof  or  discipline,  never  call  names. 
Tins  invariably  "  provokes  to  wrath  ;"  against  which  every  teacher 
should  guard  with  the  greatest  care.  There  was  a  time  when  this  was  a 
very  common  fault  in  schools  ;  but  it  is  happily  fast  passing  away,  and 
the  teacher  who  indulges  in  it  at  all  weakens  his  own  influence,  and  sets  a 
pernicious  example  before  youthful  minds.  No  good  ever  yet  came  from 
such  a  practice.  Avoid,  above  all  things,  a  spirit  of  everlasting  fault 
finding  and  scouldi?ig.  This  disposition  eats  like  a  canker,  and  checks 
every  wish  to  please  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judicious  use  of 
praise  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  effort.  An  encouraging  look,  or  a  word 
of  commendat^ion,  will  sometimes  produce  wonders  in  winning  a  youth- 
ful heart.  Captain*  Basil  Hall  thus  describes  the  effects  produced  on 
board  ship  by  the  different  modes  of  government  adopted  by  two  different 
commanders.  The  habit  of  the  one  was  to  cast  his  eye  about  him,  in 
order  to  discover  something  with  which  to  find  fault  ;  and  he  did  this 
on  principle.  The  other,  on  the  contraiy,  seemed  chiefly  to  direct  his 
attention  to  what  he  could  approve.  One  would  remark  to  the  first 
Lieutenant,  as  he  Avalked  along,  "  how  white  and  clean  you  have  got 
the  decks.  You  must  have  been  at  them  all  the  morning,  to  have  got 
them  into  such  order."  The  other  was  eager  to  find  fault,  even  if  the 
decks  were  white  as  snow.  "  I  wish,  Sir,  you  would  teach  these  sweepers 
to  clean  away  that  bundle  of  shakings,  pointing  to  a  bit  of  rope  yarn, 
not  half  an  inch  long,  left  under  the  truck  of  a  gun."  Under  the  one 
we  worked  with  cheerfulness,  from  a  conviction  that  nothing  we  did  in 
a  proper  way  would  fail  to  meet  with  approbation.  But,  under  the  other, 
nothing  was  done  with  spirit.  The  Captain  adds,  that  it  requires  but 
little  experience  to  know  that  this  kind  of  good  humour  is  the  best  possi- 
ble coadjutor  in  our  schemes  of  management,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Another  very  important  means  of  keeping  up  the  attention  is,  maJce 
your  recitations  as  interesting  and  as  thorough  as  possible.  All  teachers 
should  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  communication.  Aptness  for 
teaching  is  a  very  important  qualification.  To  some  extent,  this  is  one 
of  nature's  gifts,  but  its  power  may  be  greatly  improved  by  cultivation. 
With  it,  a  man  of  moderate  attainments  will  often  succeed  as  a  teacher  ; 
and  without  it,  many  honor  men,  and  medalists,  are  comparatively 
useless,  and  i^rove  great  failures.  As  I  look  upon  this  as  a  desideratum 
in  a  teacher,  I  shall  give  you  an  illustration,  which  may  explain  my 
meaning  more  forcibly.  "  A  young  man,  of  superior  attainments,  was 
employed  to  take  charge  of  a  school  during  the  temporary  illness  of  the 
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regular  teacher.  After  the  master  was  somewhat  recovered,  he  went  to 
the  school,  to  see  how  the  new  incumbent  was  succeediug.  Upon  en- 
trance, he  found  a  class  reciting  in  Xatural  Philosophy.  The  lesson 
was,  "  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  motion  of  machinery."  The 
attraction  of  gravitation,  and  friction,  were  disposed  of  without  diffi- 
culty. Next  came  on  the  resistance  of  the  various  media.  "  The  resist- 
ance of  the  media,"  said  one  of  fhe  boys.  I  don't  know  that  I  under- 
stand what  "  media"  means.  A  medium  is  that  in  which  a  body  moves. 
"  A  medium  ?"j]said  the  boy.  Yes,  we  say  medium  when  we  meap  one,  and 
media  when  we  mean  more.  When  we  mean  but  o/ic,  said  the  pupil. 
Yes,  medium  is  singular,  and  media  is  jjlural.  Is  this  room  a  medium  ? 
enquired  the  boy.  This  room  ?  said  the  teacher.  Yes,  Sir  ;  you  said 
that  a  medium  was  that  in  which  a  body  moves,  and  we  all  move  about 
in  this  room.  Yes,  but  medium  does  not  mean  a  7-oom,  it  is  the  substance 
in  which  a  body  moves.  Here  the  lad  looked  perplexed,,  and  the  inex- 
perienced substitute  seemed  at  a  loss,  when  the  master  interposed. 
"  John,  (said  he,  taking  out  his  watch,)  would  this  watch  continue  to 
go  if  I  should  drop  it  into  a  pail  of  water  ?"  Not  long,  I  think  the 
wheels  would  soon  stop.  Why  not  ?  Beca,use  the  water  would  get. 
amongst  them.  How  in  molasses,  or  tar  ?  The  boys  laughed  heartily  ; 
and  one  said  no,  in  none  of  those  articles.  Articles,  said  the  master, 
why  not  say  media  ?  John  caught  the  idea.  I  see  it  now,  said  he. 
"  Many  machines  work  in  air  ;  the  air  is  a  medium.  Fish  swim  in 
water  ;  the  water  is  a  medium.  Then  why  could  not  the  watch  go  in 
water  ?  Because  the  water  is  too  dense,  and  would* cause  too  much 
resistance."  Thus,  we  must  make  things  plain,  and  the  path  to  know- 
ledge will  be  much  more  easy  and  agreeable.  But  thorough  preparation 
of  lessons  should  never  be  overlooked.  Here  is  a  great  difficulty.  Most 
children  dislike  study,  and  are  therefore  inattentive  to  their  lessons, 
even  whilst  preparing  them.  If  they  can  be  got  to  work,  and  keep  the 
attention  fixed,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome.  If,  therefore,  a  class  is 
not  reasonably  prepared,  send  the  whole  back  ;  and  the  reproof  of  the 
workers,  openly  expressed  as  it  will  often  be  to  the  idlers,  will  have  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  them,  in  stimulating  to  industry. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  i^ardon  me  for  giving  you  a  plan  which  I 
have  adopted  for  countei-acting  the  very  careless  manner  of  reading 
which  prevails  so  generally  in  the  pupils  who  enter  our  Grammar  Schools. 
In  my  reading  classes,  it  is  understood  that  every  sentence  must  be  read 
over  distinctly  and  correctly  ;  and  if  a  mistake  is  made  by  the  leaving 
out  of  a  word,  or  the  substitution  of  one  word  for  another,  or  the  mis- 
pronunciation of  a  word,  the  pupil  is  kindly  requested  to  read  the  sen- 
tence again.  And  if  another  mistake  is  made  the  second  time,  let  the 
process  be  repeated.  Let  him  try  again  and  again,  until  the  thing  is 
done  correctly  ;  the  teacher  always  allowing  the  scholar  himself  to  find 
out,  if  possible,  where  and  what  v/as  the  mistake  committed.  Let  the 
teacher  be  particularly  careful  in  I'espect  to  his  own  temper  and  man- 
ner. Let  kindness  and  forbearance  be  stamped  ui^on  his  whole 
demeanour.  Let  it  be  evident  in  his  tones,  and  looks,  and  conduct  ; 
and  if  the  scholar  feels  the  process  painfully,  as  will  often  be  the  case 
with  tender-hearted  ones,  let  him  pass  on  to  the  next  without  a  word  of 
reproof,  giving  time  to  the  first  to  regain  composure.  This  method, 
followed  up  from  day  to  day,  will  produce  a  wonderful  effect.  The  most 
careful  attention  will  be  secured,  and  rapfd  pi-ogress  will  in  general  be 
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the  result.  Thu.s  the  habit  of  fixing  the  attention  will  be  gradually 
formed  ;  and  a  similar  effort  will  generally  succeed  in  every  other  branch 
of  study.  And  when  it  fails,  the  only  available  remedy  is  the  recipe  of 
the  old  Dominie  before  referred  to — a.  very  effectual  one,  and  with  some 
dispositions  at  times  the  only  successful  one — "  Lignum  cannce,  three 
feet  to  be  applied  externally  ;  and  to  be  repeated  in  doses,  quantum 
sufficit,  wlieuever  necessary."  This,  with  some  boys,  is  better  then  all 
the  moral  suasion  in  the  world. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


18G9. 


The  Board  of  Directors  have  miicli  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
profession,  the  Minutes,  Acklresses,  Repoi*ts,  etc. ,  of  the  Ninth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  "Ontario  Teachers'  Association."  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  satisfaction  to  the  Board  to  observe  the  increasing  in 
terest,  which  teachers  throughont  the  Province  take  in  the  success 
of  the  Association,  as  -evinced  T>y  tlie  nnniher  of  delegates  who 
yearly  attend  the  Convention. 

Tliis  year  delegates  vrere  present  from  ditierent  pai'ts  of  the 
country,  representing  from  40(^  to  5(>0  toachers,  and  about  200 
members  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  eveiy  ]jai-t  of 
tlie  Province  being  represented  except  the  (Ittawa  district.  All 
this  is  as  it  shoidd  bo,  and  the  Boai'd  would  take  this  oioportunity 
r>f  earnestly  ui-ging  on  their  fellow-labourei-s  the  grcat  importance 
of  forming  branch  Associations  and  of  attending  personally  or 
sending  representative  men  to  the  Annual  Convention. 

The  matter  of  incorporation  is  still  a  subject  of  earnest  thought, 
and  it  is  hoped  may  soon  Vje  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Tlie  busi- 
ness of  the  Convention  was  agreebly  closed  by  a  pleasant  excur- 
sion across  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara  Falls,  the  trip  was  such  a 
source  of  enjoyment  that  the  membera  present  determined  to  have 
it  repeated   next   year.     And  as  the   exciu'siou   this  year  proved 
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financially  successful,  this  determination  can  be  the  more  heartily 
carried  into  effect. 

Attention  is  directed  to  tlie  following  Articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion : — 

Article  5.— Every  Local  Association  appointing  a  delegate  to  re- 
present it  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  a  Branch  Association  ;  and 
shall,  through  its  representative,  have  one  vote  for  each  member  con- 
liected  with  this  Association  not  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  pro- 
vided that  the  names  of  such  members  and  such  Representative,  to- 
gether Avith  the  annual  fees  for  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
taiy,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  July  in  each  year. 

Article  6. — Annual  Fee. — The  annual  fee  to  members  of  Branch 
Associations  shall  be  50  cents  ;  to  others,  $1 00. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

JAMES  HODGSON. 
SAMUEL  McALISTER. 
ARCHIBALD  ]^i<MrRCITY.  M.A 


MINUTES 

OF   THE 

NINTH     ANNUAL    MEETING 


Ontario  Teachers'  Association, 

Held  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Normal  School  Buildings, 
Toronto,  August  3rd  1809. 


The  President,  Rev.  S.  S.  Nellks,  D.D.,  took  the  chair  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  m. ,  and  opened  the  Meeting  with  prayer. 

J.  G.  Hodgins,  LL.B.,  Deputy  Superintendent,  then,  on  behalf  of 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  gave  the  Association  a  cordial  ■welcome. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  having  called  the  roll  of  officers,  was 
about  to  read  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting,  held  last  August,  when — 

A.  Macallum,  M.  A. ,  Principal  of  the  Central  School,  Hamilton, 
moved,  seconded  by  A.  McMurchy,  M.A. ,  Mathematical  Master  of  the 
Toronto  Grammar  School,  "  That  the  minutes  be  considered  as  read, 
and  be  adopted."     Carried. 

Communications  were  then  read  from  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Punshon,  M. 
A.,  and  the  Revs.  Dra.  Scadding  and  Ryerson. 

The  following  subject,  "  Is  it  desirable  to  fix  the  minimum  school 
age  at  six  years  instead  of  five,  as  at  present,"  being  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  King,  Principal  of  the  Waterloo  Central  School,  gave  rise  to  a 
very  earnest,  interesting  and  insti-uctive  discussion,  in  which  Messrs. 
Dixon,  Macallum,  Miller,  Scarlett,  McMurchy,  Hodgins,  Alexander, 
Treadgold,  Watson,  Dr.  Crowle  and  the  President  took  part.  At  five 
o'clock — 

Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macallum,  moved,  "That  the 
Convention  do  now  adjourn  until  half-past  seven,  this  evening. 
Carried. 

Second  Session — Tuesday  Evening. — The  meeting  being  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose  opened  with  prayer,  after 
which  the  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  and  elicited 
frequent  bursts  of  applaiise. 
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It  Avas  then  moved  by  J.  B.  Dixon,  Es(|.,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
the  Grammar  Scliool,  Peterborough,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Alexander, 
Principal  of  the  Newmarket  Central  School,  ' '  That  the  most  hearty 
and  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelles, 
for  his  able  and  instnxctive  address,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
printing  committee  in  order  to  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes." 
Carried. 

The  lifth  subject  on  the  programme,  "Our  text  books  in  Geo- 
graphy," vv-as  tlien  introduced  by  Mr.  McAllister,  Head  Master,  of 
John  Street  School,  Toronto,  Avho  went  A'ery  minutely  and  impartially 
into  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  '^  Geography  Generalized,"  the  one 
in  common  use  in  our  schools ;  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Archibald, 
Scarlett,  Macallum,  Dixon,  Crawford,  J.  S.  King  and  McMurchy. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dixon,  "  That  the  Convention  do  now  adjourn  till  to-morrow  morning 
at  9  o'clock."     Carried. 

Third  Session — Second  Day,  August  Atli,  18G9. — Mr.  R.  Alexan- 
der, 1st  Vice-President,  called  upon  Mr.|_Miller  to  open  with  prayer. 

The  Minutes  of  the  First  and  Second  Sessions  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Scarlett,  seconded  by  JMr.  Macallum,  moved,  "That  tie  Minutes, 
be  adopted."     Carried. 

In  regard  to  the  omission  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Report  of  the  Robertson  Testimonial  Committee,  Mr. 
McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Miller,  moved,  "  That  no  action  betaken 
in  the  matter,  till  the  Recording  Secretary  return  from  England  ;  and 
then^  if  the  letter  from  Dr.  McCaul,  the  Chairman,  and  the  Report  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Robertson  Testimonial  Committee,  be  not  forthcom- 
ing, that  those  gentlemen  be  requested  kindly  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
said  communications."     Carried. 

Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dixon,  moved,  "  That  Messrs. 
Macallum,  Cameron  and  Brebner,  be  appointed  a  Finance  Committee. " 
Carried. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  read  an  "  Essay  on  the  best  method  of  Cultivating 
the  Voice,  and  Reading  with  Expression." 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tamblyn,  Master 
of  the  Newcastle  Grammar  School,  "That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  As- 
sociation be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  most  able  and  elaborate 
Essay  ;  and  that  Mr.  Lewis  be  requested  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Printing  Committee."     Carried. 

Professor  J.  AV.  Barker,  Buffalo,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Association,  for  1868,  and  Delegate  from  that  body  to  the  Ontario 
•Teachers'  Association,  was  introduced  and  addressed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McCabe,  of  Oshavv\a,  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macallum, 
"  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Barker  for  his 
"address,  and  that  he  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  Con- 
vention."    Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr- J,  B.  Dixon,  .seconded by  Mr.  Watson,  "That Mr 
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Barker  and  his  lady  be  elected  honorary  members  of  this  Association." 
CaiTied. " 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  (Reading)  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Macallum,  followed  by  Messrs.  Dixon,  Tamblyn,  Treadgold,  Alexander 
and  Scarlett ;  after  which  upon  motion  an  adjournment  was  carried. 

Fourth  Session — Second  Dan  (Afternoon). — The  President  took  the 
Chair  at  2  o'clock. 

The  discussion  on  Reading  being  resumed,  Messrs.  Brine,  Miller, 
Dingman,  McGann,  Scarlett,  Piatt  and  Watson  took  part,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  then  concluded  it  by  a  very  complete  and  eloquent  reply. 

The  third  subject  on  the  Programme,  "The  best  method  of 
Teaching  History,"  was  next  introduced,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Afterwards,  Messrs.  McGann,  Piatt,  Tamblyn,  Scarlett,  Treadgold, 
Husband,  Archibald  and  Macallum  took  part  in  the  discussion  iipon  this 
topic. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  "That 
Mr.  Barker,  representative  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  be  respectfully  requested  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  connection  vnth  Teachers'  Institutes  in  that  State." — 
Carried. 

Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Alexander,  moved, — "  That 
Messrs.  Scarlett,  Campbell,  Stranchon,  Watson,  Ormiston,  Brebner  and 
Macallum  be  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  year  1869-70, 
and  report  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock."- — Carried. 

Mr.  Macallum,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  moved, — "  That 
this  Convention,  having  heard  with  extreme  regret  that  Wm.  McCabe, 
Esq.,  LL. B.,  late  President  of  this  Association,  is  about  to  remove 
from  the  Province,  and  thereby  sever  his  connection  with  this  body — 
and  being  mindful  of  his  continuous  and  unwearied  exertions  for  the 
well-being  of  this  Association,  hereby  express  their  warmest  wishes  for 
his  prosperity  in  the  new  field  of  labour  in  which  he  is  about  to  enter, 
and  request  to  have  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  forwarded  to  him.  "—Carried. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  half-past  7  o'clock. 

Evening  Session — Second  day. — Pursuant  to  adjournment  the 
Convention  met  at  7. 30,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  topic,  ' '  What  means  can  be  adopted  to  induce  pupils  to  pursue 
a  proper  course  of  reading  after  leaving  School  ?"  was  introduced  by 
David  Ormiston,  B.A. ,  Cobourg  Grammar  School. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  being  postponed,  Mr.  Barker  fully 
explained  the  introduction,  organization,  object  and  working  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

After  which  Mr.  Scarlett,  County  Superintendent,  for  Northumber- 
land, seconded  by  Mr.  Jno.  Campbell,  moved — "That  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Barker  for  his  very  lucid  exposition  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  as  carried  on  in  the  State  of  New  York." — Carried. 
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Mr.  Lewis  was  next  introduced,  and  delighted  the  audience  by 
his  very  excellent  rendition  of  Macaulay's  celebrated  poem  ' '  Horatius 
at  the  Bridge." 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Barker  giving  in  an  eifective  manner, 
"The  old  Chair,"  and  "The  Deacon's  One  Horse  Chaise:"  after 
which  the  Convention  then  adjourned  till  9  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Sixth  Session — Third  day,  (Mornliuj).— The  President  took  the 
chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Sessions  v/ere  read  and 
adopted. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  McCaul,  inviting  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  to  visit  the  University  Buildings. 

A  verbal  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  meet  with  the 
Grammar  School  Association  Committee,  was  given  by  the  Chairman,  R. 
Alexander,  Esq . ,  which  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the  same  Com- 
mittee was  re-appointed,  to  consider  any  overtures  which  might  be 
made  by  the  Grammar  School  Association  toAvards  a  union. 

The  report  of  the  Audit  Committee  was  received  and  adopted, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Committee  api)ointed  to  Audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  report  that  they  compared  the  various  items  of 
receipts  and  expendittire  with  the  vouchers  produced,  and  find  the 
same  correct. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  prizes  was  received,  and,  after 
some  discussion,  was  adopted. 

The  following  abstract  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  year  closing  August  3rd,  1869  : — 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  last  year  ^128  79 

Receipts  from  various  sources  during  the  year 02  85 

Interest  during  the  year  8  25 


^199  89 
Payments. 

Secretary's  salary   $25  00 

Rent,  Mechanics'  Institute  25  00 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Advertising 73  97 

Expenses  of  Delegate  to  Montreal 12  40 

Postage , 9  77 


Total  expenditure $146  14 

Balance  on  deposit 48  04 

Cash  in  Treasurer's  hands 5  71 

$199  89 
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The  Coinuiittee  regret  to  observe  that  the  expenses  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year  exceeded  its  receipts  by  ^83.29,  and  strongly 
recommend  the  Directors  never  to  incur  any  expenses  which  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet. 

The  Committee  also  regrets  to  observe,  that  the  smallness  of  the 
receipts  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  teachers  attending  the 
Convention  fail  to  i)ay  the  small  fee  necessary  to  constitute  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  express  the  hope  that  every  teacher  at- 
tending shall  never  fail  to  pay  his  fee  and  receive  a  ticket  of  member- 
ship. 

A.  MACALLUM. 

JOHN  BREBNER. 

H.  D.  CAMERON. 

Mr.  Scarlett  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  office-bearers.  The  Committee  recommended  tlie  follow- 
ing as  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President,  Dr.  Nelles  ;  1st  Vice-President,  Mr.  R.  Alexander, 
2nd  Vice-President,  A.  McMurchy,  M.A.  ;  3rd  Vice-President, 
Mr.  W.  Watson  ;  4th  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Dixon,  M.A.  ;  5th  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller  ;  6th  Vice-President,  Mr.  D.  H.  Cameron  ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  Jas.  Hodgins  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  D. 
Ormiston  B.A.  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  McAllister;  Delegate  to  New 
York  Teachers'  Association,  A.  Macallum,  M.A.  ;  Councillors,  Messrs. 
Scarlett,  Archibald,  M'Clure,  Stranchan  and  Johnston. 

Mr.  Macallum,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  moved,  "  That  this  As- 
sociation re-afiirms  its  resolution  of  last  year,  to  secure  an  Act  of  Incor- 
poration, and  that  in  the  changes  which  may  take  place  under  the 
proAdsions  of  the  New  School  Bill,  would  respectfully,  claim  having 
secxxred  an  Act  of  Incorparation,  the  nomination  of  one  member  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  continue  in  office  not  longer 
tlmn  five  years."     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Alexander,  "That  this 
Association  regrets  that  on  account  of  ill  health  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson, 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  has  been  compelled  to  leave  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  Convention  being  mindful  of  his  continuous  and  unwearied 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  Association  since  its  earliest 
infancy,  hereby  express  their  warmest  wishes  for  his  prosperity  and 
success  in  the  new  field  of  labour  into  which  he  has  entered.  And  fur- 
ther, in  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  in  connection  with  this 
Association,  that  he  be  elected  an  Honarary  Member,  with  the  hope 
that  we  shall  still  have  the  benefit  of  his  Councils  at  our  meetings." 
Carried. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Seventh  Sessiok — (Afternoon),  Third  Day. —The  President  in  the 
Chair. 

The  discussion  of  the  proposed  Common  School  Bill  was  taken  up. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brebner,  "  That  Section 
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Four  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  '  All  candidates  for  the  office  o£ 
County  Superintendent,  shall  be  required  to  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  for  at  least  iive  years.'  "     Ca.n-ied. 

The  Grammar  School  Bill  was  next  read  a.nd  commented  on,  and 
explanations  given  by  Mr.  J.  6.  Hodgms. 

Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Ormiston,  moved,  "That  the 
sincere  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Hodgins, 
Deputy  Superintendent  for  Ontario,  for  his  explanations  i}i  connec- 
tion with  the  discussion  on  the  new  School  Bills  now  before  the  Legis- 
lature."    Carried. 

Eighth  Session — (Evening). — The  ]st  Vice-President  in  the  Chair. 

The  first  subject  on  the  Programme,  ''What  subjects  should  be 
taught  in  our  schools,"  Avas  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  follovred  \ip  by 
Messrs.  Jno.  Cameron,  McMurchy,  J.  M.  Brown,  Brebner,  Scarlett, 
Embree,  Dixon,  Watson,  Macallum,  King,  Spencer,  Campbell  and 
Archibald. 

The  Reports  of  the  following  Delegates  were  then  heard  : — 

Mr.  E.  Scarlett Northumberland. 

"  J.  R.  Miller Thames. 

"  W.  G.  Smith Brock. 

"  McLellan Oxford. 

"  Watson W.York. 

' '  Brebner Lambton. 

"  Cameron Huron. 

"  Spencer Hamilton. 

"  Piatt Prince  Edward. 

"  Ormiston W.  Northumbei-land. 

"  Dixon Peterborough. 

Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded,  by  Mr.  Dixon,  moved,  "That  in  order 
to  secure  a  proper  supervision  of  the  subjects  coming  before  this  Asso- 
ciation, relating  to  the  different  dejiartments  of  the  educational  work, 
it  is  advisable  to  appoint  Committees  to  bring  before  this  Association 
the  matters  relating  to  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  the  work  of  Gram- 
mar and  Common  Schools,  each  Committee  to  consist  of  five  members, 
three  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum. 

"County  Svperintendents. — Messrs.  Scarlett,  Piatt,  Watson,  Harri- 
son and  Tilley. 

"■Grammar  Schools. — Messrs.  Stranchon,  Onniston,  Preston,  Rev. 
Mr.  McClure,  and  McMurchy. 

"  Common  Schools. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Macallum,  Brebner,  John- 
stone and  Campbell."     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ormiston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macallum,  "That  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  hereby  tendered  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  Theatre  in  the  Normal 
School,  during  the  Sessions  of  this  Convention,  to  the  representatives 
of    the    Globe,    Leader,  Telegraph,   and  Hamilton   Times  newspapers 
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for  their  very  excellent  reports  of  the  present  meeting  ;  and  to  the 
managers  of  the  Great  Western,  Grand  Trunk  and  Northern  Railways, 
for  their  kindness  in  granting  return  tickets  to  our  members  at  reduced 
rates."     Carried. 

Mr.  Tililler  moved,  seconded  by  IMr.  Watson,  "  That  Avhen  this 
Association  adjourns,  it  stands  adjourned  till  called  together  by  the 
Board  in  Toronto."     Carried. 

The  minutes  of  the  third  day  having  been  read,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Archibald,  seconded  by  3Ir.  McMurchy,  that  the  minutes  just 
I'ead  be  adopted."     Carried. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

DAVID  OHMISTON, 

Secretarij. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  shall  occupy  the  tirae  allowed  me  this  evening  in  oli'ei'ing 
some  observations  for  our  encouragement  and  guidance  as  teachers. 

And  first  of  all  let  me  say  it  is  of  importance  that  we  think  well 
of  our  calling.  We  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty, 
dignity  and  value  of  the  Teacher's  vrork.  In  every  profession  the  great 
secret  of  success  is  an  entlnisiastic  concentration  of  efibi-t.  Nor  has 
any  one  but  an  Apostle,  or  at  least  the  successor  of  an  Apostle,  stronger 
rea,sons  than  the  teacher  for  magnifying  his  office.  No  doubt  teaching 
has  its  less  attractive  side,  and  the  quiet  simplicity  of  the  emplojnnent 
disguises  from  common  view  its  real  grandeur.  The  schoolhouse  is 
often  badly  built,  badly  ventilated,  and  badly  kept,  the  entire  premises 
reminding  one  of  Whittier's  picture  of  the  old  puritan  graveyard, 

"  With  scanty  grace  from  nature's  hand 
Ajid  none  from  that  of  art." 

It  seems  from  a  paragi'aph  wliich  appeared  lately  in  the  newspapers 
that  in  the  Townships  of  Ops  and  Mariposa  (I  purposely  mention  the 
names)  the  schoolhouses  are  not  fit  for  stables,  and  I  heard  a  Trustee 
in  the  School  Convention  of  Northumberland,  held  a  few  months  'since, 
give  a  similar  character  to  some  schoolhouses  in  that  County.  Again, 
the  schoolmaster  is  poorly  paid,  but  though  poorly  paid  is  none  the 
less  expected  to  render  efficient  service.  An  American  deacon  once 
apologised  to  a  friend  of  mine  for  his  pastor's  sennon  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  "  only  a  seven  hundred  dollar  preacher  !"  We  commend 
this  theory  of  indulgences  to  those  other  deacons  Avho  manage  the 
temporalities  of  our  common  schools.  The  children  of  the  school  are 
sometimes  untidy  in  their  persons,  coarse  in  their  manners,  and  either 
dull  at  learning  or  quick  at  mischief,  or  perhaps  both  the  one  and  the 
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other.  The  results  of  an  evil  parentage  and  a  bad  home  come  out  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  while  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children,the  iniquities  of  both  fathers  and  children  are  visited  upon 
the  teacher.  On  the  most  favourable  supposition  the  teacher's  life  is 
one  of  hard  work  for  body  and  mind,  and  second  to  none  in  that  other 
element  which,  according  to  Dr.  Arnold,  kills  sooner  than  work — the 
element  of  worry.  And  yet  despite  all  these  things,  and  more  that 
might  be  said,  let  us  be  proud  of  our  profession.  The  nider  the 
materials  on  which  we  work,  and  the  more  repulsive  the  surroundings, 
the  greater  our  praise.  In  our  hands  alone  is  the  Avand  of  the  enchanter 
by  which  savages  are  transformed  into  men.  Mechanics,  and  farmers, 
and  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  clergymen,  and  editors,  and  legislators, 
all  are  very  useful  members  of  society,  but  only  when  they  have 
passed  under  the  quickening  touch  of  the  schoolmaster.  In  a  new 
country  especially,  the  great  necessity  is  that  of  culture.  The  hus- 
bandman stands  on  the  borders  of  a  wilderness  ;  before  him  are  trees, 
stumps,  rotten  logs,  rocks  briars,  bogs,  wild  beast  and  vermin.  He 
brings  to  bear  his  labour  and  skill,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
landscape  is  changed  :  the  air  is  filled  Avith  the  fragrance  of  new-mown 
hay,  the  harvests  wave  in  the  wind,  the  orchards  are  laden  with 
fruit,  the  flocks  and  herds  graze  in  the  meadows,  and  the  ships  traverse 
the  ocean  bearing  the  produce  of  that  husbandman's  toil  to  feed  the 
starving  millions  of  other  lands.  Not  less  abundant  and  of  a  still 
higher  order  is  the  return  from  that  other  tillage  so  aptly  termed  by 
Bacon  "  the  Georgics  of  the  mind."  And  though  in  this  agricultural 
land  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  people  must  mainly  depend  upon 
the  soil,  yet  we  remember  also  that, 

"  The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth 
Are  free  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health, 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain.' 

A  good  work  is  worth  a  thousandfold  more  when  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  imperisliability.  It  is  not  easy  to  build  above  the  storms.  The 
great  empires  of  olden  time  have  passed  away ;  the  beautiful  temples 
have  crumbled  ;  the  marble  statues  remain  only  in  fragments.  Mo- 
dern empires  and  modem  temples  Avill  perhaps  perish  in  their  time. 
But  when  the  teacher  gathers  before  him  the  children  of  his  school  and 
their  bright  eyes  look  up  into  his,  he  knows  that  though  living  in  a 
world  of  shadows  and  of  wrecks,  there  is  in  his  presence  and  under  his 
control  the  one  substance  in  all  the  universe  out  of  which  he  may 
rear  an  imperishable  fabric,  on  which  he  may  carve  lines  of  beauty 
that  shall  defy  the  peltings  of  the  rain,  and  under  whose  dome  shall 
resound  the  music  of  an  eternal  song.  The  immortal  mind  with  its 
apprehensions  of  truth  ;  the  immortal  mind  with  its  energy  of  will ;  the 
immortal  mind  with  its  gorgeous  dreams  that  do  but  prophesy  yet 
more  georgeous  realities  ;  the  immortal  mind  with  its  pure  affections 
and  sympathies  cUnging  like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  to  the  Infinite  Un- 
known ;  the  immortal  mind  with  its  ever  enlarging  capacities  for  pro- 
gress and  enjojonent ;  this  is  the  enduring  monument  of  the  teacher's 
toil  and  this  his  ample  reward. 
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It  is  the  glory  of  our  age,  and  especially  of  tliia  land,  that  educa- 
tional advantages  are  widely  diffused.  In  eminent  examples  of  mental 
power  we  may  never  surpass  the  giants  of  other  days,  but  the  culture 
of  our  time  has  an  infinitely  higher  praise,  in  that  it  reaches  the  people 
at  large,  stretching  its  impartial  hand  to  those  who  among  the  most 
highly  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity  would  have  groaned  in  ignorance 
and  bondage.  The  light  which  once  illumined  only  the  mountain 
peaks  now  floods  the  plains,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  valleys. 
Under  this  diffusion  of  light  the  noxious  vapours  are  scattered  :  the 
ghosts  troop  home  to  church  yards  ;  witches,  hobgoblins  and  a 
thousand  "  gloomy  spectres  of  the  brain,"  with  a  thousand  physical 
evils  are  driven  away.  What  a  famous  monarch  once  prayed  for, 
"that  every  peasant  might  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot,"  has  become  a 
reality,  at  least  in  America  ;  and  what  is  more,  every  peasant  has  or 
may  have  his  newspaper  and  his  Bible,  with  the  Common  School  and 
Sunday  School  for  his  children.  Here,  at  least,  we  have  the  ground- 
work of  national  weal,  and  the  first  great  stride  towards  the  millennium. 
Thus  the  range  of  the  teacher's  influence  has  widened  to  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  ma.n.  Like  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  he  has  become 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  liberator  of  the  slave,  the  solace  of  the 
weary,  and  the  instrument  of  a  new  social  order.  The  love  of  freedom 
was  not  less  strong  in  ancient  times,  but  the  conditions  of  freedom — 
the  school  room  and  the  printing  press — these  were  wanting,  Men 
died  for  Liberty,  yet  liberty  died  also.  They  could  repel  external 
aggression,  but  could  not  resist  internal  dissolution.  An  army  of 
schoolmasters  is  found  to  be  better  than  an  army  of  soldiers.  We 
eulogise  Christianity  as  the  last,  best  gift  of  heaven  ;  and  we  do  well. 
But  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Christianity  is  that  it  begins  and 
advances  only  by  means  of  popular  instruction.  The  old  pagan  religions 
amused  the  people  with  shows  and  corrupted  them  by  superstitions  ; 
Christianity  comes  to  them  with  a  revelation  of  truth,  and  by  her 
never-ceasing  appeals  to  the  understanding  and  conscience  compels 
every'system  of  worship  to  make  good  its  claims  as  a  "  reasonable  ser- 
vice." She  alone  of  all  religions  demands  and  creates  the  school 
master ;  she  alone  does  not  fear  him  when  he  appears.  This  appeal 
to  the  court  of  reason  in  matters  of  faith  is  not  indeed  without  its  perils 
— all  progress  is  full  of  peril — and  the  drift  of  much  of  modem  thought 
is  well  calculated  to  give  perplexity  and  alarm,  to  serious  minds.  The 
age  is  calling  with  a  cry  of  anguish  for  the  man  who  shall  speak  "  the 
word  of  reconciliation "  to  the  warring  forces  of  the  Church  and  the 
School.  The  voices  of  a  thousand  would-be  peace  makers  do  but  add 
to  the  clamor  of  the  strife.  Yet  no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  having 
imagines  that  peace  shall  come  by  the  slumber  or  slavery  of  the  intellect. 
Nay,  rather  let  us  hope  that  as  the  continued  exercise  of  political  free- 
dom is  the  best  security  for  political  order,  so  the  exercise  of  thought 
and  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  wiU  eventually  bring  only 
greater  honour  and  stability  to  the  true  religion. 

We  shall,  I  think,  do  well  to  cherish  a  strong  faith  in  the  improve- 
ability  of  educational  methods.  It  was  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  that ' '  edu- 
cation was  aa  well  understood  in  his  day  as  it  would  ever  be."    With 
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all  deference  to  so  great  a  name,  this  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  the 
many  absurb  sayings  of  famous  men.  There  are  ahvays  some  who 
despair  of  progress,  and  who  frown  upon  all  experiments,  however 
judicious.  Some  doctors  will  kill  or  cure  only  with  the  old  drugs ; 
some  religionists  are  wedded  to  the  old  forms  and  hackneyed  phrases, 

"  Hollow  creed  and  ceremonial 
From  which  the  ancient  life  has  fled;" 

some  politicians  cling  to  the  dear  old  abuse  because  it  has  come  down 
from  their  fathers.  Copernicus  and  his  new  astronomy,  Columbus  and 
his  new  geography,  Jenner  and  his  vaccination,  Harvey  and  his  circula- 
lation  of  the  blood,  Stephenson  and  his 'locomotive,  all  in  their  turn 
have  had  to  fight  their  battle  with  this  ' '  Old  King  Clog,"  the  god  of  the 
timid,  the  superstitious  and  the  lazy.  Nevertheless  "  King  Jog,"  as 
Mackay  calls  him,  generally  wins  the  battle  at  last : 

"  King  Clog  was  a  mighty  monarch, 

He  sat  on  his  lofty  seat, 
"With  his  golden  crown,  and  hk  ennine  down, 

And  his  courtiers  at  his  feet. 
His  power  seemed  firm  as  the  mountains — 

Ineit,  but  strong  was  he  ; 
And  he  ruled  the  land  with  a  heavy  hand 

And  a  placid  tjTanny. 
And  whenever  a  boon  was  asked  him, 

He  stared  with  a  calm  amaze. 
And  said,  '  Ye  fooUsh  people. 

Ye  must  stand  on  the  ancient  ways.' 

"  And  he  folded  his  arms  on  his  bosom. 

And  slept  and  never  heard 
The  measured  beat  of  the  trampling  feet, 

And  the  oft  repeated  word 
That  came  from  the  solemn  conclave 

Of  the  people,  met  to  plan 
Soome  better  laws,  to  aid  the  cause 

Of  the  happiness  of  man  : 
Nor  the  voices  loud  resounding. 

Like  waves  upon  the  shore, 
That  proclaimed  to  the  Hstening  nations 

That  Clog  should  rule  no  more. 

"  But  Jog,  the  next  successor. 

Who  understood  his  time, 
Stipp'd  on  the  throne, — '  Father,  begone  ; 

To  linger  is  a  crime. 
Go  to  thy  bed  and  slumber. 

And  leave  the  world  to  me  ; 
Thy  mission's  done  ;  thy  race  is  run — 

I'm  ruler  of  the  free.' 
So  Clog  retired  obedsent. 

And  Jog,  his  son,  was  crown'd, 
We  hope  he'll  govern  better  ; — 

And  so  the  world  goes  round." 

Thus  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  the  Great  lexicographer,  I  hope 
you  will  take  the  side  of  King  Joe  rather  than  of  King  Clog.     Be- 
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lieve  in  the  possibility  of  something  better,  "and  better  still,  and 
better  thence  again,  in  infinite  progression."  Lord  John  Russell  told 
the  Reformers  of  England  a  few  year  ago  that  the  time  had  come  to 
"  resf  and  he  thankful."  In  educational  matters  the  true  motto  is  to 
be  thankful  and  rest  not.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  resting 
when  we  have  reached  something  like  a  settled  science  of  the  mind,  and 
an  education  in  harmony  with  that  science  ;  time  enough  to  rest  when 
the  leading  educators  in  Europe  and  America  have  come  to  something 
like  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  how  it  should  be  taught, 
and  when  it  should  be  taught ;  what  place  should  be  given  to  physical 
science  and  what  to  languages  ;  what  to  ancient  languages  and  what  to 
modern ;  how  far  the  curriculum  should  be  uniform,  and  how  far  varied 
or  special,  or  optional  ;  what  should  be  done  with  the  girls  ;  whether 
they  should  be  taught  like  the  boys  or  othenvise  ;  whether  with  the 
boys  or  away  from  them ;  whether,  with  Mill  and  others,  we  are  to  take 
up  in  defence  of  woman's  rights  and  adopt  new  views  of  education  to 
correspond,  or  whether  we  are  to  resist  these  notions  as  dangerous 
heresies  leading  back  to  Chaos  ;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  remain  to  be  answered,  and  which,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  we  are 
I)ractically  answering  for  good  or  evil  every  day  of  life.  It  belongs 
to  the  teachers  of  the  land,  as  men  of  thought  and  experience  to  have 
well  considered  views  on  these  matters,  and  in  all  suitable  ways  to 
press  home  their  views  on  the  public  mind.  And  in  this  respect  the 
practice  of  our  Chief  Superintendent  may  be  commended,  in  that  he 
not  only  travels  to  study  the  educational  institutions  of  other  lands, 
but  visits,  from  time  to  time,  the  various  counties  of  our  own  province 
to  discuss  with  the  people,  face  to  face,  the  operations  of  our  system  of 
public  instruction  and  to  elicit  especially  the  opinions  of  teachers  and 
ti'ustees. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  I  Avish  particularly  to  mention  on© 
striking  proof  of  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary parts  of  education  ;  I  refer  to  the  art  of  reading.  We  some- 
times collect  statistics  to  show  v/hat  proportion  of  the  population  can 
read.  We  mean  by  this,  what  proportion  can  gather  sometliing  of  the 
sense  of  an  author  for  themselves  ;  but  if  we  speak  of  the  proper  and 
effective  reading  of  an  author  in  the  hearing  of  others,  then  there 
must  be  a  vast  alteration  of  our  statistics.  In  this  sense  how  many  men 
are  there  in  Canada  who  can  read  ?  How  many  even  of  educated  men  ? 
How  many  of  college  graduates  %  How  many  of  the  professors  ?  It  is 
a  poor  solace  to  know  that  it  is  as  bad  elsewhere  as  in  Canada.  Every 
thoughtful  mind  must  rejoice  in  the  recent  awakening  of  a  newinteres 
on  this  subject.  These  popular  readings  are  yet  destined  to  do  much 
for  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of  the  people.  A  talent  for 
public  speaking  has  always  been  a  power  in  the  earth,  but  the  capabi- 
lity of  adequately  rendering,  I  say  adequately  rendering,  the  words  of 
another,  is  scarcely  less  valuable.  Genius  is  a  rare  gift,  but  to  read 
well  is  to  put  the  world  in  possession  of  the  fruits  of  genius,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  and  all  the  great  masters  of  prose 
and  song  are  made  to  speak  to  us  with  the  living  voice.  The  sympathy 
of  many  hearts  redoubles  the  power  of  what  is  said,  and  we  rise  to  a 
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higher  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  by  a  kind  of  enchantment. 
Thousands  pore  with  delight  over  the  pages  of  Homer,  but  Homer  as 
he  thrilled  the  heart  when  sung  by  the  Rhapsodists  of  old,  this  is 
a  pleasure  enjoyed  no  more.  One  printing  press  is  doubtless  worth 
ten  thousand  wandering  minstrels,  but  if  some  one  w^ould  invent  a 
press  for  the  manufacture  of  good  readers,  we  should  have,  if  not  another 
revival  of  learning,  what  is  not  less  to  be  desired,  an  enkindling  of  new 
intellectual  life  in  the  breasts  of  many  Avho  have  heard,  indeed,  the 
names  of  our  noble  poets,  but  who  have  never  yet  learned  to  love  or 
enjoy  them.  I  speak  especially  of  the  poets,  for  of  all  writing,  time 
poetry  lies  perhaps  nearest  to  the  common  heart,  and  is  best  adapted 
to  furnish  a  counterpoise  to  many  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
age.  A  celebrated  elocutionist,  when  asked  who  tauglit  him  to  read, 
awswered,  "My  mother  ;"  and,  as  a  general  rule,  women  read  better 
than  men,  as  they  also  speak  better  English.  The  caiise  of  this  fact, 
and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  I  must  leave  for  others  to  show  ;  but  I 
commend  the  whole  subject  to  the  careful  study  of  the  members  of  this 
Association. 

Having  spoken  of  improvement  in  systems  of  instruction,  permit  me 
to  caution  you  against  the  trammels  of  system.  There  is  some  danger 
of  "  red-tapeism "  even  in  the  school-room.  The  good  teacher  will 
observe  closely  and  handle  tenderly  the  idiosyncrasies  of  children. 
Nature  gives  us  only  indi\adual3  and  no  two  alike.  Classification  is 
man's  work,  and  is  always  a  kind  of  mutilation  of  the  fact.  The 
abstractions  of  the  system  builder  are  often  as  misleading  as  the 
fancies  of  the  poet — both  the  one  and  the  other  needing  to  be  corrected 
by  constant  reference  to  the  actualities  of  life.  All  children  may  have 
the  same  faculties  ;  but  these  faculties  are  combined  in  innumberable 
ways.  As  soon  expect  precisely  the  same  cast  of  countenance  as  pre- 
cisely the  same  bias  of  mind.  An  oriental  shepherd  distinguishes  his 
sheep  by  their  faces ;  in  this  country  a  clever  farmer  can  distinguish  a 
a  black  sheep  from  a  wliite  one,  or  a  sheep  from  a  lamb.  Most  school- 
masters can  do  better  than  that  as  regards  the  body  ;  b\it  the  colour 
and  shape  of  the  immortal  part  often  escapes  them.  "  Best  men," 
says  Shakespeare,  "are  moulded  out  of  faults."  The  faults  of  the 
child  are  often  a  clue  to  his  capacities,  and  the  germs  of  what  might  be 
his  virtues.  But  how  much  skill  is  required  to  make  the  transforma- 
tion !  It  is  impossible  by  education  to  run  children  like  bullets  all  in 
one  mould,  and  it  would  be  no  addition  to  the  charm  of  life  could  it  be 
done.  Symmetry  of  culture  is  well  enough ;  but  nature  has  her  own  types 
and  laws  of  symmetry  which  we  must  study  and  not  force .  I  invite  your 
attention  to  the  following  passages  from  the  last  work  of  Mrs.  Stowe  : — 
"It  was  the  fashion  of  olden  times  to  consider  children  only  as  children 
pure  and  simple  ;  not  as  having  any  special  individual  nature  Avhich  re- 
quired special  and  individual  adaptation,  but  as  being  simply  so  many 
Uttle  creatures  to  be  washed,  dressed,  schooled,  fed  and  whipped,  accord- 
ing to  certain  general  and  well  understood  rules.  The  philosophy  of  mo- 
dern society  is  showing  to  parents  and  educators  how  delicate  and  how 
varied  is  their  task  ;  but  in  the  days  we  speak  of,  nobody  had  thought 
of  these  shadings  and  variations."    Again  :   "I  was  reading  Mr.  John 
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Locke's  treatise  on  education  yesterday,"  said  Miss  Mahetable,  ''it 
strikes  me  there  are  many  good  ideas  in  it."  "Well,  one  live  child 
puts  all  yonr  treatises  to  rout,"  said  my  grandmother.  "  There  ain't 
any  two  children  alike  ;  and  what  works  with  one  won't  work  with 
another.  Folks  have  just  got  to  open  their  eyes,  and  look  and  see 
what  the  Lord  meant  when  he  put  the  child  together,  if  they  can,  and 
not  stand  in  his  way."  "We  learn  from  the  biography  of  Prescott  that 
he  could  never  get  up  his  Euclid  except  by  committing  to  memory  the 
words  of  the  book,  a  form  of  recitation  from  which  his  professor 
thought  it  as  well  to  excuse  him.  How  far  these  peculiarities  are  to 
be  humoured  is  indeed  a  nice  question  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  wholly  ignore  them.  The  parent  will  sometimes  ask  a  teacher, 
"What  shall  I  make  of  my  boy?"  After  some  three  or  years' 
acquaintance  a  master  of  a  Grammar  School,  or  a  College  professor, 
should  have  something  more  than  a  random  reply  to  such  a  question. 
Such  is  the  diversity  of  human  pixrsuits  that  there  is  room  for  the 
Avidest  diversity  of  taste  and  talent,  and  the  success  of  life  is  often 
marred  by  the  stupidity  of  tliose  who,  determining  to  make  mathema- 
ticians out  of  Prescotts,  deprive  the  world  of  much  fine  literat\ire  or 
other  valuable  products,  and  add  nothing  to  the  j^rogress  of  mathema- 
tics. Education  is  a  preparation  for  life,  and  the  most  useful  lives  are 
those  which  concentrate  a  man's  powers  mainly  in  one  direction,  and 
that  according  to  the  star  under  which  he  was  born. 

My  last  observation  is  that  the  teacher  should  appeal  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  higher  motives.  Fear,  as  an  instrument  of  discipline, 
is  not  to  be  discarded.  I  would  not  have  a  teacher  say  to  his  school, 
' '  I  never  flog. "  Philosophers  tell  us  of  v/hat  they  call  ' '  latent  con- 
sciousness. "  There  should  be  in  every  school  a  latent  consciousness  of 
the  rod,  and  this  will  need  occasionally  to  be  developed,  and,  as  it 
were,  brought  to  the  surface  by  a  vigorous  application,  of  the  rod  to 
some  daring  offender  who  may  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  representative 
man.  But  the  best  teacher  is  one  who  secures  good  order  and  progress 
without  much  flogging.  Let  the  formula  be,  the  maximum  of  progress 
with  the  minimum  of  whipping.  It  is  so  easy  to  flog,  especially  for  a  big 
man  to  flog  little  children ;  it  is  so  natural  to  flog  ;  there  are  so  many  temp- 
tations to  flog — so  many  occasions  on  which  this  method  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary— that  it  becomes  with  some  teachers  a  kind  of  "  royal  road  to 
knowledge,"  a  sort  of  catholicon  to  cure  all  diseases,  like  "Radway's 
Ready  Relief,"  or  other  nostrums  of  the  day.  That  dull  boy  must  be  flog- 
ged, though  possibly  his  dullness  may  be  but  the  slow  development  of 
great  powers  which  flogging  will  not  hasten.  That  truant  boy  must  be 
flogged,  though  a  proper  system  of  gymnastics  and  recreation  might  have 
prevented  his  playing  truant.  That  tardy  boy  must  be  flogged,  thoughhis 
tardiness  may  have  been  the  fault  of  his  parents.  That  equivocating  boy 
must  be  flogged,  though  his  equivocation  be  the  result  of  timidity,  which 
flogging  does  but  increase.  Some  teachers  seem  to  think  they  best  dis- 
charge their  obligations  by  discharging  the  big  ruler  at  the  heads  of  the 
children ;  according  to  others,  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  birch.  The  old 
adage  warns  us  not  to  flog  when  angry ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  presence  of 
anger  and  the  absence  of  moral  power  are  the  chief  causes  of  flogging. 
The  true  teacher  will  love  and  reverenc©  children,  and  feel  his  way  as 
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quickly  and  skillfully  as  possible  to  their  better  nature.    Fear  at  best  is 
only  an  instrument  ;  but  the  love  of  knowledge,  self  respect,  respect  for 
teacher  and  parent,  the  love  of  excellence,  the  sense  of  right,  these  are 
not  only  higher  instruments  but  ends  in  themselves.    To  appeal  to  them 
is  to  evoke  them,  to  establish  them  as  living  forces  of  the  soul.     The 
Avorst  thing  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  lose  faith  in  children,  and  to  let 
them  see  that  he  has  lost  faith  in  them.     By  despairing  of  them,  we 
teach  them  to  despair  of  themselves.     Let  us  rather  cultivate  an  in- 
vincible trust,  and  by  that  trust  enkindle  hope  and  aspiration.     How 
much  better  to  praise  a  child  for  his  merits  than  to  scold  him  for  his 
faults  !     It  is  said  of  that  prince  of  educators,  the  great  Dr.  Arnold, 
that  he  never  seemed  to  doubt  a  boys  veracity,  and  that  for  this  reason 
no  boy  ever  told  him  a  lie.    Not  unfrequently  the  surest  way  to  reclaim 
a  vicious  boy  is  to  give  him  an  errand  or  ofhce  of  trust.     Here  lies  the 
great  test  of  the  teacher's  skill,  in  this  discovery  and  development  of 
the  dormant  capacity  of  children  for  higher  and  better  things.     The 
instrument  that  lies  dumb  or  yields  only  sounds  of  discord  in  the  hands 
of  the  tyro  will  pour  otit  floods  of  melody  under  the  touch  of  a  master. 
The  general  on  tlie  field  of  battle  speaks  not  to  the  soldier  of  his  six- 
jience  a  day,  or  of  the  lash,  biit  of  honour,  of  country,  of  fame,  of  duty  : 
speaks  to  him  as  a  man  and  he  becomes  one.     Thus  the  most  grovelling 
natures  are  found  to  have  within  them  the  slumbering  instincts  of 
lieroism.     The  greatest  teachers,  like  the  greatest  Commanders,  have 
the  power  to  enkindle  this  enthusiasm.     The  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  irreclaimable  children,  or  even  of  irreclaimable 
men.     Experience  has  shown  that  man  hardened  by  long  years  of  vice 
may  be  reached  and  restored  to  virtue — restored  not  by  every  untu- 
tored or  half-hearted  meddler,  but  by  the  man  of  large  sympathy  and 
special  aptitude  for  the  work.     As  the  prophet,  stretching  himself  upon 
the  widow's  child,  called  back  the  flush  of  health  and  the  power  of 
thought,  so  there  is  a  way  by  which  life  may  be  awakened  in  torpid 
and  degraded  spirits.    The  teacher,  like  the  physician  and  the  preacher, 
must  be  able  to  ' '  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. "     Were  his  sole  aim  the 
training  of  the  intellect,  he  would  still  need  to  remember  that  intellect 
is  never  alone,  but  sends  its  roots  down  into  the  heart,  that  underly- 
ing soil  of  sentiment  which  needs  to  be  stirred  and  enriched  by  a  wise 
tillage  ere  the  better  fruits  of  thought  can  be  made  to  grow.    Especially 
in  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  will  we  find  influence  to  quicken 
and  guide,  which  we  shall  seek  elsewhere  in  A^ain.     Other  impulses, 
however  innocent  or  useful,  are,  after  all,  but  fitful  and  partial  ;  it  is 
duty  alone  that  sways  the  soul  as  a  sovereign,  administering  a  wise  and 
just  authority  to  every  part  of  our  nature  ;  from  her  sanctuary  alone 
come  the  great  elements  of  beauty  and  strength  which  make  up  the 
true  culture  and  render  the  character  Avell  rounded  and  complete. 

"  Stem  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
.  The  Godhe  benignant  grace  ; 

Nor  know  we  anji;hing  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  ; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads  ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong  ; 
And  hemostancientheavens,  through  Thee,  are  fi'esh  and  strong." 
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The  question  1  shall  endeavour  to  answer  in  the  limits  of  this 
paper  is — ' '  How  shall  we  teach  good  reading  ? "  The  popular  view  of 
the  term  ' '  good  reading  "  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes.  By  that  term  is 
understood,  intelligible  utterance  and  refined  as  Avell  as  correct  pronun- 
ciation. Where  these  ends  have  been  attained,  the  instructor  has 
accomplished  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  his  office,  and  has 
done  valuable  service  to  the  language  and  literature  of  his  country. 
It  is  a  duty  that  especially  belongs  to  the  Common  School  teacher ; 
for  whatever  higher  duties  may  be  supposed  to  pertain  to  higher  offices, 
the  correction  of  vulgar  and  defective  pronunciation,  and  systematic 
culture  in  refined  and  manly  utterance  of  speech  must  begin,  and  to  a 
great  extent  be  comjileted,  in  the  common  shool  by  the  common 
school  teather. 

But  good  reading  demands  higher  qualities  than  correct  vocaliza- 
tion and  articulation.  Good  reading  is  in  every  respect  synonymous 
with  good  speaking.  The  thoughts  recorded  in  visible  language  have 
not  been  subjected  to  any  new  law  which  require  them  to  be  uttered 
in  a  different  style  from  the  oral  delivery  of  unwritten  thought,  and  no 
one  reads  well  who  simply  pronounces  words  with  unexceptionable 
correctness.  "The  reader  must  be  to  his  hearers,  in  every  sense 
a  speaker  and  not  a  reader."  The  calmest  aud  most  philosophi- 
cal subject  must  be  read  with  the  inflexion,  the  modulation  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  speaking  voice  ;  and  when  the  subject  rises  into  eloquence, 
when  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  men,  or  a  representation  of  human 
passion,  there  must  be  the  fire  and  the  reality  of  life  in  our  delivery. 
In  no  other  way  can  we,  by  reading,  convey  to  the  hearer  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  great  orations,  or  the  beatity 
and  truthfulness  of  the  creations  of  dramatic  genius.     If  I  judge  cor 
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rectly,  it  has  been  with  a  view  to  such  reading  that  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  this  Province  has  sanctioned  the  introduction  of 
those  excellent  selections  of  oratorical  and  poetical  readings  contained 
in  the  new  book  of  lessons  now  used  in  our  pubhc  schools.  The  terror 
that  fills  the  soul  of  Belshazzar,  when  he  beholds  the  fiery  writing  on  the 
wall,  and  the  sublime  courage  of  the  prophet  of  God  when,  with  in- 
spired tongue,  he  interprets  the  dread  mystery  ;  the  insatiable  hatred 
of  Shylock,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Antonio,  in  the  famous  trial  scene, 
and  the  heavenly  grace  of  Portia  as  she  enforces  the  attributes  of 
mercy;  the  Defence  of  the  Bridge  by  "  the  dauntless  three;"  Clarence 
depicting  the  awful  dream  that  "filled  the  time  with  dismal  terror";  or 
Mark  Antony  with  masterly  power  and  consummate  skill  turning  the 
tide  of  popular  fury  against  the  murderers  of  Caesar — these  and  otlier 
selections  of  equal  beauty  and  dramatic  force  nrast  be  read  with  drama- 
tic effect,  if  you  would  delight  and  cultivate  the  imaginative  faculty  in 
your  pupils,  and  realize  to  them  the  truth  and  beauty  of  these  crea- 
tions of  human  genius.  For  this  analysis  of  dramatic  character  and 
poetic  thought,  so  necessary  to  expressive  reading,  cannot  fail  to 
develop  a  taste  for  the  higher  productions  of  literature,  a  quicker  ap- 
prehension of  their  import,  and  a  deeper  sympathy  for  all  that  is  good, 
and  noble,  and  lovely  in  life.  Especially  in  our  common  schools  where, 
if  not  the  highest  learning  is  to  be  acquired,  assuredly  the  highest  moral 
good  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  this  culture  demanded.  There  do  we 
have  the  children  of  the  toilers  whose  after  life  -will  be  probably  spent 
in  the  drudgery  and  dull  routine  of  material  labour.  To  them  the 
creations  of  poetry  and  fiction  mU  bring  solace  and  hope  and  strength  ; 
while  their  delivery  with  dramatic  effect  by  the  gifted  readers  will  afford 
such  elevated  entertainment  in  the  public  hall  or  the  domestic  circle  as 
will  counteract  the  dangerous  fascinations  of  the  theatre  and  the  music 
saloon. 

The  reform  in  our  teaching  must  commence  with  our  first  reading 
lessons.  The  first  exercises  in  this  department  are  purely  mechanical, 
and  aim  at  securing  that  sonorous  vocsdization  and  distinct  and  finished 
articulation  which,  in  a  multitude  of  other  words,  would  allow  every 
single  word  to  be  instantly  understood.  We  now  begin  our  first  read- 
ing lesson  by  teaching  our  pupils  to  name  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  when  this  weary  task,  the  first  painful  ordeal  of  school  experience 
has  been  accomplished,  we  still  cling  to  the  same  method  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Every  mis-pronounced  or  difficult  word  must  be  speUed 
by  naming  each  letter.  I  have  no  intention  to  put  myseK  in  antagon- 
ism with  orthodox  systems.  I  only  suggest  improvement  with  existing 
materials.  Cotemporary  then,  with  these  first  exercises,  let  the 
teacher  practice  the  scholar  in  the  various  sounds  which  these  letters 
assume  in  the  combination  of  words.  The  arrangement  of  the  gram- 
marians must,  in  such  exercises,  be  superseded  by  a  more  philosophi- 
cal system,  and  I  know  of  none  better  for  the  end  in  view  than  that 
suggested  by  Dr.  Rush  in  Ijis  eloquent  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,"  (see  table.)  These  sounds  must 
be  uttered,  with  the  person  erect,  the  lungs  regularly  inflated — the  pu- 
pil taking  a  full  breath  between  the  utterance  of  each  sound,  a  habit 
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which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  full  and  piu-e  tone,  as  well 
as  to  future  health.  In  the  utterance  of  the  tonic  or  A'owel  sounds  the 
mouth  should  be  rounded  and  opened  as  wide  as  is  convenient  with  clear- 
ness of  tone  and  gracefulness  of  action,  the  sound  being  sustained  and 
free  from  huskiness  and  aspiration  ;  for  it  is  not  only  indispensable  to 
purity  of  tone  that  all  the  breath  poured  out  should  pass  into  clear 
sound,  but  of  the  first  importance  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
vocal  organs.  Nor  must  the  practice  of  correct  vocalization  cease  with 
this  exercise  on  the  tonic  elements.  The  elements  of  sounds  must  be 
preseved  in  the  utterance  of  words  and  a  reference  made  to  them  in 
all  instances  of  defective  pronunciation.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  this  countrj' — marlcing  the  deliA^ery  of  the  best  educated — to  give  an 
improper  and  defective  sound  to  what  is  called  the  short  sound  of  e, 
and  sometimes  to  leave  it  altogether  out  of  sight.  Thus,  we  hear  such 
words  as  redeem,  behold,  believer,  him,  it,  victim  ;  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  rudeem,  b'hold,  bwliever,  hum,  id,  victifm,  baiTel,  quan'el  as 
barl  quarl ;  and  a  host  of  other  similar  abuses  of  the  vowel  sounds, 
which  are  as  gross  a  violation  of  the  Queen's  English  as  the  alleged 
abuse  of  the  /;•  by  an  Englishman.  A  table  of  these  elements  should 
be  always  suspended  in  the  school  room  and  referred  to  when  the  de- 
fective sound  is  heard  in  the  reading  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  same  way  the  exercises  Avith  consonants,  or  sub-tonics  and 
atonies,  should  be  practised.  In  the  utterence  of  these  sounds  two 
efforts  are  necessary  to  finished  articulation.  First,  the  organs  are  piit 
into  position  for  sounding,  and  an  energetic  and  instantaneous  action 
of  separation  follows,  the  organs  in  use,  falling  into  their  normal  condi- 
tion. It  is  this  final  action  which  gives  distinctness  and  completeness 
to  articulation.  Thus,  in  uttering  the  word  sto}),  the  final  sound  of  the 
p,  is  often  indistinct,  because  the  speaker  puts  the  lips  into  position  but 
fails  in  separating  them  instantly  afterwards  ;  and  this  negligence  re- 
curring frequently,  and  in  a  multitude  of  words  destroys  their  intelligi- 
bleness.  Stammerers — and  all  defective  articulation  must  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  stammering — frequently  fail  in  vocalization,  because  either 
they  neglect  to  take  sufficient  breath,  or  throw  out  the  breath  before 
they  speak  ;  but  more  generally  they  fail  because,  after  putting  the 
proper  organs  into  position,  they  do  not  effect  the  prompt  and  energetic 
action  that  completes  articulation.  In  the  defective  utterance  of  words, 
the  pupil  will  often  distort  his  lips,  protruding  them  or  drawing  them 
sideways,  and  as  all  perfect  articulation  is  synonymous  with  graceful- 
ness, the  careful  teacher  will  watch  and  correct  such  deformities  of 
action. 

The  remedy  lies  in  a  constant  and  systematic  practice  on  brief  com- 
binations of  consonants,  commencing  and  ending  with  the  same  letter, 
as,  bib,  pip,  did,  tat,  gog,  kuk,  lul,  viv,  fif,  mtim,  nun,  zus,  sus,  &c. , 
and  a  systematic  daily  practice  in  sounding  the  elements  of  syllables 
and  words.  Decision,  precision,  energy,  completeness  and  a  full 
breath  are  all  requisite  qualities  to  make  the  exercises  effective.  In 
the  earlier  steps  difficult  combinations  of  consonants,  as  apt,  kick'd, 
bobb'd,  nirrin,  lillin,  lolling,  act,  ith,  thith,  vivicalive,  cloud-capt, 
eighths,   «fcc.,    would    fann    a   most  important  exercise    to     correct 
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imperfect  and  stammering  articiilations,  and  iii  the  higher  classes, 
with  all  the  conditions  bad  hahits  have  left  us,  and  which  we  mnst 
now  accept,  I  recommend  the  following  practice  suggested  in  an 
excellent  wo"rk  on  the  cultivation  of  the  speaking  voice,  by  James 
E.  Murdoch,  a  distinguished  public  reciter  :  "  Begin  at  the  end 
of  a  lino  or  sentence  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  reading 
negligently.  Then,  1st — Articulate  and  soiind  every  element  in  every 
word  separately  and  A'ery  distinctly,  throughout  the  sentence.  2nd. 
Enunciate  everj^  syllable  of  each  word  in  the  sama  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. 3rd.  Pronounce  every  v/ord  in  the  same  style.  Then  read 
the  whole  passage  in  the  natural  order  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
exactness  in  the  elements."  Mr.  Murdoch  adds,  that  the  habits  of 
classes  of  young  readers  have,  in  a  fev,^  weeks,  been  eflectually  changed 
from  slovenliness  and  indistinctness  to  perfect  precision  and  propriety  ; 
while  to  adults  the  exercise  is  recommended  as  most  successful  in  cor- 
recting the  erroneous  habits  of  early  and  social  education. 

The  best  condition  of  voice  Avill  give  the  best  effect  to  pJl  reading 
exercises.  Modulation,  force  and  pitch  of  voice  ■  are  as  essential  to 
good  reading  as  to  good  singing.  The  reader  whose  utterance  is  per- 
fect but  whose  voice  cannot  be  attuned  like  a  sweet  instrument,  to  give 
expression  by  its  modulations  and  purity  of  tone  to  the  thoughts  whicli 
it  utters,  may  satisfy  the  popular  view  a,nd  make  himself  heard;  but  will 
utterly  fail  in  the  higher  qualities  by  v/hich  good  reading  is  made  to 
interpret  the  sense  of  an  author,  to  realize  the  passion  embodied  in 
Avords  by  imitative  tones,  and  to  charm  tlie  ear  and  to  captivate  the 
mind  of  the  listener.  The  majority  of  human  voices  are  poor,  miser- 
able, harsh-sounding  p.fFairs, — not  because  nature  has  made  clear,  sonor- 
ous tones  the  privilege  of  the  few,  but  because  in  home  and  school 
training  we  neglect  to  cultivate  our  natural  endowments.  We  have  all 
the  gifts  of  sound  and  musical  tone  born  with  us,  did  Ave  but  culti- 
vate them.  But  the  material  utilitarianism  of  the  age  discourages  the 
ornamental  and  purely  beautiful  in  our  nature.  The  speaking  tones 
in  trade  and  business  and  the  conflicts  of  life,  when  the  principle  of 
selfishness  sways  the  heart,  are  harsh,  husky  and  discordant  ;  but 
when  the  nobler  emotions  of  our  nature  overbear  the  selfishness  of  the 
shop  and  the  bitterness  of  partizanship,  then  the  tones  of  the  mother, 
and  the  friend,  and  tlie  lover,  are  rich  in  tenderest  music,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  patriot  and  the  fervency  of  the  devotee  swell  into  organ-like 
peals. 

NoAV  the  culture  of  the  speaking  voice  lies  in  the  province  of  the 
teiicher  of  reading,  and  the  nearer  the  voice  approaches  music,  withoiit 
singing,  the  further  is  it  from  harsh  and  discordant  sounds,  and  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  truthful  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  Nothing 
can  be  more  monotonous  and  unmusical  than  the  first  sounds  which 
strike  on  the  ear  of  childhood  in  the  wearisome  drone  of  a,  b  ab,  e,  b 
eb,  o,  b  ob,  repetitions.  The  voice  of  childhood,  so  clear  and  flexible, 
and  musical  in  its  tones  of  joy  and  cheerfulness  and  trust,  is  instantly 
checked  and  afterwards  for  years  drilled  into  discordant  sing-song 
monotone.  Practice  in  expressive  inflections  should  begin  with  the 
alphabet.     The  vowel  sounds  constitute  the  organs  of  speecji  music. 
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It  is  by  tlieir  aid  tliat  niodulation  and  expression  and  emphasis,  and 
all  tones  of  thought  and  passion  can  be  sounded.  Let  a  gamut,  ascend- 
ing and  descending  at  least  an  octave  be  placed  before  the  class,  and 
vowels  sounds  be  associated  vath  its  notations.  Let  the  pupils  with 
inflated  lungs  strike  the  lowest  note  with  the  vowel  ah,  connuencing 
with  the  utmost  softness,  gradually  augmenting  the  force  and  swelling  to 
the  centre,  then  diminishing  to  the  degree  of  force  with  which  tlie 
sound  was  commenced.  Each  note  of  the  scale  should  thus  be  sounded, 
the  sound  being  prolonged  in  each  case  for  many  seconds.  Thus,  the 
practice  of  the  music  master  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  secur- 
ing purity  of  tone  and  streng-th  of  voice  to  the  reading  scholar.  The 
teacher  may  take  his  part  in  this  exercise  with  sure  benefit  to  his  own 
vocal  powers.  Adults  whose  vocal  organs  have  degenerated  by  bad 
usage,  would,  wdth  a  few  months,  daily  practice,  be  delighted  to  find 
their  voices  renovated,  Avith  nev/  powers  of  flexibility  and  purity  of 
tone  added  to  them. 

The  practice  of  vocalization  on  the  musical  scale  brings  us  to  an- 
other, and  probabljr  the  most  difficult  element  of  good  reading — it  is 
that  of  mftection.  Here  again,  if  Vi^e  commence  with  childhood,  with 
its  beautiful  powers  of  inflection,  our  task  is  easy.  But  while  the  day 
and  the  Sunday  school  combine  with  their  wretched  monotones  to  de- 
stroy the  gift  of  music  in  childhood,  the  examples  cf  public  and  private 
reading  in  the  family,  and  the  school,  and  the  church,  give  sanction 
and  permanency  to  the  corruption  ;  and  so  thoroughly  successful  are 
we  in  our  bad  training,  that  very  few  even  among  the  educated  classes 
are  able,  when  the  modulations  are  moderate,  to  tell  whether  an  inflexion 
be  a  rising  or  a  falling  one.  Yet  no  reading  can  be  good,  where  the 
modulations  expressive  of  the  character  and  relationship  of  thought 
and  the  intensity  of  passion,  are  not  observed.  Relationship  between 
interrupted  thought  can  only  be  indicated  to  the  hearers  by  the  modu- 
lation of  pitch  a,nd  inflexion.  Emphasis  is  a  most  important  power  in 
good  reading  and  speaking  :  but  emphasis  does  not  consist  alone,  as 
our  lexicons  tell  us,  of  "  particular  stress  of  voice,"  brit  recjuires,  as 
well  as  force,  an  alteration  in  pitch  and  a  special  inflection.  In  con- 
versa.tion,  wliere  man  is  under  the  control  of  his  natural  feelings,  these 
modulations  are  more  frequent.  It  is  when  he  reads,  that  is,  when  he 
interprets  written  thought  by  vocal  tones  that  he  fails,  and  the  want 
of  vocal  culture  appears.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  natural  and  cor- 
rect modulation  that  makes  written  speeches  and  sermons  so  objection- 
able. The  written  production  ought  to  be  sui;)erior  to  what  is  called 
an  extemporaneous  jiroduction,  because  it  has  been  more  carefully 
arranged  and  has  the  advantages  of  deep  pre-meditation,  and  if  read 
on  the  principles  of  a  correct  and  natural  elocution  would  stand  in 
higher  favour  than  the  sijeech  or  sermon  delivered  from  notes,  or  com- 
posed during  the  excitement  of  delivery.  The  loftiest  productions  of 
dramatic  genius  have  been  written,  and  when  recited  by  the  gifted 
actor  or  accomplished  reader,  they  carry  with  them  an  influence  rarely 
suri^assed  by  extemporaneous  productions.  But  the  Avritten  speech  or 
sermon  is  read  not  spoken  ;  that  is,  the  voice  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
thought,  which  it  has  when  the  speaker  is  not  controlled  and  fettered 
by  old  and  pernicious  habits. 
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The  remedj'  again  is  simple,  and,  as  in  all  other  instances  of  de- 
fective speech,  it  must  begin  with  childhood,  and  be  systematically 
pursued  through  every  division  of  the  school.  The  inflections  of  the 
speaking  voice  diifer  from  the  tones  of  singing.  Both  ascend  and 
descend  ;  but  the  singing  voice  proceeds  by  (Uscrdc  or  separate  notes, 
while  the  speaking  movement  is  concrete ;  the  inflections  being  continu- 
<nis.  The  reading  teacher,  hov/ever,  has  an  advantage  over  the  music 
teacher  ;  f(ir  the  concrete  inflections  are  natural  and  the  child  enters 
the  school  with  an  organ  beautifully  attuned  and  a  natural  instinct  by 
which  he  inflects  with  the  utmost  correctness  and  compass.  Preserve 
your  natural  advantages  then,  and  work  with  them.  Let  the  pupils  be 
constantly  exercised  on  the  vowel  elements  in  rising,  falling  and  cir- 
cumflex inflections.  Let  the  inflections  vary  from  ditones  and  tritones, 
which  are  usual  in  common  speech  and  merely  didactic  subjects,  to  the 
widest  compass  of  their  voices  by  which  earnestness  and  passion  are 
expressed.  The  practice  commencing  on  vowels  and  syllables  must  be 
continued  in  words  and  sentences,  and  finalty  applied  to  the  reading  of 
profound  and  logical  reasoning  and  the  highest  and  most  passionate 
conceptions  of  poetic  genius.  The  ear  and  judgment  of  the  pupil 
should  be  tutored  to  acuteness  of  perception  in  distinguishing  not  only 
a  rising  from  a  falling  inflection,  but  the  range  of  these  inflections,  so 
that,  as  in  music,  he  can  instantaneously  strike  a  ditone,  a  tritone,  a  fifth 
or  an  octave.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  music  will  suffice  to  make  the 
teacher  Avho  is  not  a  musician  expert  in  this  exercise,  and  its  frequent 
practice  cannot  fail  to  develop  the  musical  faculty.  I  may  briefy  state 
and  explain  here  that  the  most  common  inflections  are  ditones  and  tri- 
tones ;  that  in  emphasis  they  vary  from  thirds  to  octaves  ;  that  in  com- 
mon conversation  or  reading  the  rising  inflection  predominates  ;  that 
this  inflection  maybe  called  the  current  line  of  melody  ;  and  that  when 
the  emphasis  is  to  fall  it  ascends  above  this  current  line,  that  it  maj^ 
have  fuller  scope  for  intensity  ;  and  that  v.'hen  it  rises  it  must  begin  by 
falling  below  the  line  of  melody  that  it  may  not  vanish  in  a  scream. 

In  closing  this  department  of  my  subject,  I  would  suggest  that 
whenever  the  season  allov/s,  the.  exercises  in  vocal  gymnastics  might  be 
practised  Avith  great  advantage  out  of  doors.  They  cannot  fail  to  have 
the  best  eftect  on  health.  Universally  practised,  our  future  readers 
and  orators  would  have,  full,  vigorous  and  healthy  lungs.  Clerical  sore 
throats — which  often  also  aflect  the  teacher,  who  has  to  talk  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  clergyman — Avould  disappear,  and  clergymen  and 
teachers  would  be  distinguished  for  manly,  vigorous  and  clear  tones. 
It  is  not  over-exertion,  but  wrong  exertion  that  induces  these  profes- 
sional complaints  ;  for  actors,  who  probably  have  to  tax  their  voices 
more  than  any  other  class  of  men,  rarely  ever  sufl'er  from  this  disease. 
Daily  practice  on  the  method  suggested  would  prevent  all  tendency  to 
such  ailments,  and  secure  to  all  that  musical  purity  a]id  power  of  voice 
which  are  now  supposed  to  be  special  gifts  of  nature. 

I  might  almost  close  my  paper  here.  The  most  essential  quality 
in  good  reading  is  the  physical  power  of  execution,  and  this  vocal  cul- 
ture secures  to  the  student  such  physical  culture.  The  intellectual 
departments  of  good  reading  must  depend  on  the  judgment,  the  taste. 
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and  the  coiiceptive  faculty  of  the  reader.  Briefly,  however,  I  may 
state  that  excellence  depends  on  principles  easily  understood.  Thus, 
emphasis  has  reference  to  the  prominent  word  and  the  prominent  sen- 
tence. The  leading  idea  in  a  sentence  is  a  new  idea  which  one  word 
represents,  and  to  that  we  must  give  prominence  by  emphasis.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  sentences  :  the  leading  sentence  must  be  sus- 
tained prominently  by  distinct  tones  and  pitch  ;  while  all  subordinate 
phrases  and  clauses  will  have  subordinate  tones.  When  subordinate 
clauses  separate  the  parts  of  a  principal  sentence,  the  tones  assumed 
in  that  sentence  must  be  resinned  at  the  taking  up  of  each  of  those 
separate  parts,  and  the  logical  connection  thus  indicated  by  pitch  of 
voice.  Nouns  and  verbs  being  the  principle  words  of  sentences,  demand 
greater  force  than  other  parts  of  speech.  Similar  principles  guide  us 
in  the  inflections  used  in  reading.  Rising  inflections  are  necessary 
to  appeal,  dependence  and  incompleteness,  while  falling  inflections 
mark  command,  complete  assertion,  and  conviction.  Rhetorical  pauses 
are  of  the  utmost  impoi'tance,  as  the  grammatical  punctuation,  althoiigh 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  no  guide  for  correct  pause.  The  rules  for 
rhetorical  pauses  are  numerous,  but  the  general  principle  is  to  pause 
before  every  adjunct  and  every  clause,  the  rationale  being  that  clauses 
and  phrases  introduce  new  forms  of  thought.  In  this,  as  in  the  study 
of  every  other  subject,  the  teacher  must  have  a  good  text  book,  and, 
above  all,  he  must  practice  its  princij^les  by  reading  aloud  himself. 
"The  habit  of  reading  aloud  in  private,"  says  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished readers  of  the  time,  "is  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to  acquire 
the  power  of  abstracting  the  mind  from  everything  else  but  the  matter 
in  hand  ;  of  throwing  the  eye  forward  on  every  pause,  so  as  to  take  in 
the  next  members  of  the  sentence,  and  of  commanding  the  voice  to 
such  changes  of  pitch  and  cadence  as  are  necessary  to  mark  to  the 
liearer  the  analysis  which  the  reader "s  eye  has  already  made."* 

Finally,  we  must  assist  our  pupils  to  uiulerstand  what  they  read. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  correct  conception  of  a  passion 
or  a  thought  will  itself  qualify  one  to  be  a  good  reader.  There  are 
thousands  of  educated  i)eople,  literary  men,  philosophers  and  divines 
who  do  understand  what  they  read  but  who  cannot  read  correctly  their 
own  production.  Mozart  could  not  sing  his  own  compositions.  Good 
reading  is  an  art  by  itself,  and  with  the  artistic  culture  the  rule  is  in- 
dispensable, and  I  know  of  no  exercise  more  profitable  and  interesting 
than  that  of  assisting  an  intelligent  class  in  the  analysis  and  interpre- 
tations of  argumentative  or  abstract  thought,  or  the  passion  and  plot 
of  poetic  fiction.  In  its  intellectual  discipline  it  offers  advantages  an- 
alogous with  those  derived  from  classical  studies,  wliile  it  opens  up 
and  encourages  a  taste  for  the  treasvires  of  our  own  glorious  literature. 
The  successful  issue  of  such  studies  requires  a  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  best  productions  of  that  literature  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  explain  analytically  the  proper  rendering  of 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  of  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  and  the  scenes  selected 
from  the  Shaksperean  drama,  from  Richlieu  and  other  productions, 
unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  history  and  the  plot,  and  whole  current 
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of  thoiiglit  ciud  passion  involved  in  the  original  works.  I  am  disposed, 
however,  to  think  that  if  any  teacher  were  to  j^lead  ignorance  of  the 
delightful  literature  of  liis  native  language — however  learned  in  the 
literature  of  other  lands  and  ages — the  appropriate  answer  Avould  be 
that  which  the  mother  of  the  accomplished  scholar  Sir  William  Jones 
v/as  in  the  habit  of  giving  her  son,  when  he  put  his  questions  to  her  : 
"  E,ea,d  and  you  Vv'ill  knov/. "  Read  those  precious  creations  of  genius 
and  the  mist  and  the  darkness  will  pass  av/ay,  and  the  glorious  light 
•will  break  forth  and  the  knowledge  will  come,  and  with  the  knowledge 
Vv'ill  grow  the  taste,  and  delight,  and  strength  with  which  the  concep- 
tions of  genius  ever  rcAvard  those  who  drink  deep  enough  from  the 
hallowed  fountains. 

Finally,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  kind  of  training,  that  it  is  too 
ambitious  and  aims  far  higher  than  the  purposes  of  especially  common 
school  education.  My  reply  is,  that  it  is  the  education  of  the  mother 
tongTie  I  advocate,  and  that  you  shall  give  to  its  culture  that  finish  and 
preparation  for  the  future  of  life  which  you  bestow  upon  penmanship  and 
arithmetic,  for  example.  But  this  culture  has  a  special  claim.  In  the 
common  school  our  English  tongue  is  the  only  language  taught,  and  in 
after  life  it  is  to  be  the  language  of  the  people.  Whatever  may  be  the 
necessities  of  certain  professions  and  more  fortunate  classes,  the  uni- 
versal language  of  the  common  people  is  the  language  whose  highest 
degree  of  culture  I  claim.  It  is  the  language  of  home,  of  labour,  of  the 
mart  of  commerce,  of  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  holy  min- 
istrations of  religion.  The  sentiments  of  the  tenderest  affection,  the 
appeals  of  the  loftiest  patriotism,  the  invocations  of  heart-felt  jn'ayer, 
the  songs  of  praise  and  the  lessons  of  v/ isdom  and  truth  shall  be  uttered 
in  its  sonorous  and  expressive  words.  We  have  a  noble  literature, 
embracing  all  that  is  great  in  philosophy,  history,  eloqiience  and  poetry 
of  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  ignorant,  and  whose  influence 
for  their  elevation  has  scarcely  yet  begun.  I  believe  that  good  reading 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  advancing  that 
influence.  A  good  reader  will  tlirow  light,  and  life,  and  beauty  into 
passages  that,  from  frequent  repetition  and  cold,  inexpressive  delivery, 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  interest,  and  the  gifted  actor  has  often  real- 
ized the  marvelous  power  and  beauty  of  the  concei^tions  of  Shakspeare 
better  than  all  the  tribe  of  critics  and  commentators.  Now,  I  wish  to 
send  out  of  our  public  schools,  of  every  grade,  good  readers  ;  such  as 
may,  by  the  intonation  of  the  voice,  the  witchery  of  the  eye  and  the 
mastery  of  conception  delight,  not  the  audiences  of  the  theatre,  but 
the  family  and  the  social  circle,  and  instruct  and  elevate  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  church.  You  know  not  what  high  oflice  you  are  preparing 
your  piipils  to  fill — for  in  the  school-room  as  in  the  household — men 
have  sometimes  unawares  entertained  angels.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
reading  and  the  delivery  of  the  ministers  of  religion  are  defective  and 
injurious  to  the  exercise  of  their  high  functions.  The  reform  is  not  to 
be  accomplished  in  theological  halls,  when  bad  habits  have  been  deeply 
formed  and  other  studies  occupy  the  mind.  The  remedy  must  begin 
in  the  humbler  sphere  of  the  Common  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
country ;  and  systematically  pursued  on  a  scientific  basis,  its  fruits  will 
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bo  seen  in  the  superior  delivery  of  our  public  instructors,  and  in  tlie 
creation  of  a  new  and  elevated  entertainment,  delightful  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  of  the  highest  value  in  refining  the  habits  and  improving  the 
intellectual  tastes  of  the  people.  It  is  the  school  teachers  of  the  country 
who  have  to  work  out  the  reformation, — the  correction  of  vulgar  and 
defective  expressions  of  speech.  The  refinement  and  noble  uses  of 
the  mother  tongue  are  committed  to  their  care,  and  the  earnest  appli- 
cation of  their  laboiirs  to  this  important  duty  cannot  fail  to  be  crowned 
with  the  high  recompense  of  success. 


NUMERICAL  NOTATION  OF  ENGLISH  VOWELS  OR  TONICS. 
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2. 

M  "  Mum. 

o. 

N    "  Nun. 

4. 

R   "  Row. 

5. 

R   "  roR. 

6. 

Ng"  siNG. 

B    "  Bab. 

8. 

D    "  Did. 

9. 

G  in 

Gog. 

10. 

V  " 

Viv. 

11. 

Z    " 

Zuz. 

12. 

Z    " 

A-z-urc 

13. 

Y  " 

Ye. 

14. 

W  " 

Wow. 

15.  TH  "   THen. 


IG.     J 


JuJ. 


Atonic  Elements — Equivalent  to  whisper  Sounds. 

1.  P  in  Pop.  5.     S  or  C  soft  in  Sis. 

2.  T  "  Tat. 

3.  K  "  Kik. 

4.  F  "  Fif. 


G. 

H 

u 

(f 

Ha. 

7. 

TH 

a 

ft 

THin. 

8. 

SH 

a 

a 

SHush. 

9. 

CH 

a 

a 

CHurch 

The  student,  in  the  practice  on  this  table,  must  acquire  facility 
and  power  in  sounding  these  elements  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  sej)a- 
rately  from  as  well  as  combined  with  the  syllables. 

*The  most  frequently  violated  element  in  Canadian  pronunciation. 

+No.  3  is  compound — vanishing  slightly  in  ee,  as  A-(ee)-le. 

+No.  12  is  comi)o\;nd— vanishing  slightly  in  oo,  except  before  r,  as  0-(no)-M. 
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MIN  UTES 

OF    THE 

TENTH     ANNUAL     MEETING 


Ontario  Teachers'  Association, 

Held  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Normal  School  Buildings, 
Toronto,  August  2nd,  1870. 


The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Kev  S.  S.  Nelles, 
D.  D.,  of  Victoria  University,  at  3  o'clock,  and  the  Convention 
was  opened  with  prayer. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  again 
meeting  the  Association  under  such  pleasing  circumstances,  and 
hoped  that  they  and  he  would  be  benefited  by  the  present  meet- 
ing. As  it  was  expected  that  he  would  deliver  his  annual  address 
in  the  evening,  he  would  not  detain  them  any  longer. 

Mr.  John  S.  King,  the  Recording  Secretary,  pro  tern,  was 
about  to  read  the  Minutes  of  last  year's  meeting,  when — 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Newmarket,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller, 
of  Goderich,  moved,  "  That  the  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  of 
the  Association,  having  been  printed  and  circulated,  be  considered 
as  read."     Carried. 

Mr.  A.  McMurchy,  of  Toronto,  was  then  appointed  Treasurer, 
pro  tern. 

Rev.  Mr.  Oheeseborough,  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  [the  plat- 
form, by  the  President. 

The  first  question  discussed  was,  "  What  subjects  should  be 
taught  in  our  Common  Schools  T 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  introduced  the  topic,  and  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cameron,  E.  Scarlett,  County  Superintendent  of 
Northumberland,  and  Mr.  Stratton,  County  Superintendent  of 
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Peterborough.     At  this   stage  of  the  discussion,   the   following 
resolution  was  introduced  and  carried  : 

Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  of  Toronto, 
moved,  "That  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject  be  postponed 
till  the  subject  of  English  be  introduced."     Carried. 

The  next  topic  for  discussion  was,  "Is  it  desirable  that  the 
place  of  meeting  of  this  Association  should  be  changed  1  Messrs. 
E.  Scarlett,  J.  E.  Miller,  A.  McMurchy, — Stratton,  E.  A.  Tomkins, 
Harvey,  W.  Anderson,  Brown  of  Lambton,  Brown  of  Toronto, 
Young  of  Hastings,  and  R.  Alexander,  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
which  was  then  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  decision  to  be  given  at 
the  close  of  the  Convention. 

The  afternoon  session  was  brought  to  a  close  at  5  o'clock,  by 
the  pronouncing  of  the  benediction  by  the  President. 

Evening  Session — First  Day. — The  President  took  the 
chair  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green. 

The  President  then  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  elaborate 
address,  animadverting  with  great  force  in  terse  and  pointed 
language  upon  many  interesting  topics  bearing  upon  the  objects 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Scarlett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  moved,  "  That  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  presented  to  the  President  for  his  very 
able  address.     Carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  next  addressed  the 
Association,  remarking,  that  he  regarded  "  teaching,  as  the  high- 
est vocation  of  life,"  and  expressing  the  pleasure  which  he  had 
received  "  from  the  practical  observations  contained  in  the  address." 
He  said  "  that  the  first  province  of  education  was  to  give  a  reason 
for  things,^'  and  should  aim  at  "the  mastery  of  things  not  rules." 
That  the  natural  sciences  should  be  more  cultivated  in  our  schools. 
That  "  the  broad  ground  of  moral  culture,  the  higher  principles, 
should  be  faithfully  inculcated  by  the  teacher,  losing  sight  of  the 
mere  distinctions  of  the  sects. 

After  an  intermisson  of  five  minutes  for  quiet  conversation, 
the  evening  being  considerably  advanced,  the  President  declared 
the  adjournment  of  the  Association  to  9  o'clock  of  the  following 
morning. 

Third  Session — Second  Day,  August  3rd,  1870. — Mr.  R. 
Alexander,  1st  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Meeting  opened  with 
prayer  by  Mr.  Stratton. 
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The  Minutes  of  the  First  Day's  Sessions  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Reception  of  Delegates  was  attended  to,  and  the  creden- 
tials of  the  following  gentlemen  were  accepted  : 

Rev.  H.  Landon Ass'n  Blenheim. 

Mr.  Wm.  Watson W.York. 

Jno.  S.  King )Co.   Delegates, 

Jno.  Moran J      Waterloo. 

G.  D.  Piatt f  Prince  Edward 

J.  A.  Youmans j  Teacher's  Ass'n. 

Strang )      North 

Harvey j       Grey. 

Jas.  B.  Brown Lambton. 

E.  Scarlett Northumberland. 

The  second  topic  of  the  Annual  Circular  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Watson,  Township  Superintendent  of  York,  viz  :  "  What 
means  can  be  adopted  to  induce  pupils  to  pursue  a  proper  course 
of  reading  after  leaving  school." 

Mr.  Watson  shewed  the  importance  of  directing  as  far  as 
possible,  the  enquiring  mind  of  youth  after  leaving  school.  He 
spoke  of  two  great  powers,  the  "  possession  of  wealth  and  know- 
ledge." That  to  the  attainment  of  the  latter,  accuracy  in  study, 
not  confined  to  one  or  two  subjects,  should  be  thoroughly  taught 
and  enforced  at  school.  That  a  taste  for  suitable  reading  should, 
if  possible,  be  infused  into  the  youthful  mind,  and  that  this  would 
prompt  to  more  careful  reading  afterwards. 

Mr.  Landon,  from  Princeton,  Township  Superintendent,  a 
veteran  teacher  of  nearly  50  years  standing,  spoke  very  forcibly 
upon  the  topic  under  consideration. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Chesnut,  Tomkins? 
Cameron,  Campbell,  and  Piatt,  Prince  Edward. 

Mr.  Moran,  Co.  delegate  from  Waterloo,  said  that  the  subject 
of  establishing  a  School  Newspaper  had  been  discussed  and 
suggested  by  their  County  Association.  That  there  were  two 
great  classes  of  students,  p'ofessional,  and  what  he  would  call 
citizens  or  the  great  masses.  That  the  majority  do  not  read  for 
themselves,  but  take  up  everything  nearly  by  hearsay,  and  urged 
strongly  the  benefit  of  having  a  School  Newspaper  established, 
suitable  for  scholars  in  general,  and  that  if  a  paper  like  the  British 
Workman  be  distributed  to  pupils  in  Common  Schools,  as 
are  circulated  in  Sabbath  Schools,  it  would  be  read  with  great 
interest. 
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Mr.  Scarlett  briefly,  but  forcibly  urged,  tbat  the  forming  of 
a  taste  for  reading  should  be  produced  in  the  School  Room.  He 
said  that  Object  Teaching  ought  to  be  more  cultivated. 

The  President  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  a  paper  suitable  to  the  wants  of  children, — a  paper 
somewhat  like  the  British  Workman.  .  He  urged  the  absolute 
necessity  of  substituting  good  reading  matter  in  lieu  of  the  trashy 
matter  which  abounds,  and  it  is  by  this  means  alone  that  children 
can  be  drawn  into  a  right  channel,  and  their  thinking  diverted 
into  a  proper  course.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  as  our 
thoughts  were  yet  somewhat  crude  on  this  matter,  we  required 
time  for  digesting  them  more  fully. 

Mr.  King,  Co.  delegate  for  Waterloo,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Anderson,  moved,  "  That  the  President  appoint  a  Committee,  to 
consider  the  feasability  of  establishing  a  paper  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools,  the  same  to 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Association.     Carried. 

The  President  afterwards  nominated  the  following  Com- 
mittee : — Messrs.  King,  Hodgson,  McMurchy,  Alexander,  Scarlett, 
Chesnut,  Landon,  and  Moran. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chesnut,  moved.  That  a 
Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  upon  the 
subject,  "  What  means  can  be  adopted  to  induce  pupils  to  pursue 
a  proper  course  of  reading  after  leaving  school."     Carried. 

The  Committee  to  consist  of  Messrs.  J.  R.  Miller,  T.  G. 
Chesnut,  and  J.  Cameron. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Common  Schools  : — 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools  was  next 
brought  up,  and  read  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Alexander,  who 
afterwards  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  "  That  the  report  be 
received  and  adopted."  Mr.  Alexander  argued  in  support  of  his 
motion,  that  no  teacher  should  be  introduced  into  the  office  with- 
out professional  training ;  and  he  urged  very  pointedly,  that  the 
corresponding  class  of  qualified  teachers  in  England  received  25 
per  cent  more,  for  salary,  than  here,  whilst  all  other  kinds  of  labor 
in  Ontario  were  much  higher  than  in  England.  He  also  dwelt 
upon  some  weak  points  in  the  present  law,  instancing,  the  case  of 
getting  into  the  profession,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the 
contemptible  means  sometimes  employed  to  bring  down  the  remun- 
eration of  the  experienced  teacher. 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  President 
pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 
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Afternoon  Session — Second  Day. — Consideration  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools  having  been 
resumed,  it  was  adopted.     (See  Report  No.  1.) 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  "  conducting  of  schools,"  next 
brought  in  theii*  report,  which  after  being  read  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Miller,  was  adopted. 

John  Seath,  B.  A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Oshawa,  read  an  able  Essay  on  the  "  Study  of  English  in  our 
Schools,"  which  upon  motion  was  subsequently  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Printing  Committee. 

During  the  discussion  on  this  topic,  several  gentlemen  referred 
to  the  Authorized  English  Grammar  now  in  use. 

The  time  having  arrived,  the  Convention  adjourned  till  half- 
past  7  o'clock. 

Evening  Session — Second  Day. — The  Convention  was  open- 
ed with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  S.  Rose,  of  Toionto,  at  the  close  of 
which,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewart  was  introduced  by  the  President,  and 
that  gentleman  immediately  proceeded  to  the  delivery  of  an 
address  on  the  "  Characteristics  and  Tendencies  of  the  Times," 
which  elicited  marked  attention,  accompanied  with  frequent  marks 
of  approbation. 

At  its  close  Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCausland, 
moved,  "That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  be 
presented  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewart  for  his  very  able  and  interesting 
address."     Carried.  . 

Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  moved,  "That 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewart  be  requested  to  place  his  address  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Printing  Committee."     Carried. 

The  ^'resident  then  announced  an  intermission  of  a  few 
minutes  for  social  conversation,  after  which,  the  discussion  of  the 
topic  "  On  the  Study  of  English  in  our  Public  Schools "  was 
resumed  by  Mr.  Chesnut,  followed  by  Messrs.  Young,  Scarlett, 
Miller,  Strang,  and  Anderson. 

Mr.  IMcMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  moved,  "  That  we 
do  now  adjourn."     Carried. 

Sixth  Session — Third  Day,  {Morning.) — The  Convention 
was  opened  wiili  prayer  ;  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

Minutes  of  second  day's  proceedings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

After  which  upon  motion,  Mr.  Jno.  S.  King,  and  Mr.  Jno. 
Campbell,  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Audit,  a  Committee 
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on  Nomination  to  Offices  was  also  appointed,  of  which  Edward 
Scarlett,  Esq.  was  Chairman. 

The  consideration  of  the  topic  "  On  the  Study  of  English  in 
our  Schools,"  was  again  resumed. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Sarnia,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stratton  of  Peterboro, 
moved,  "  That,  although  this  Association  deprecates  the  too 
frequent  changes  in  Canadian  Text  Books,  yet,  because  of  the 
generally  expressed  dissatisfaction  of  teachers  with  the  English 
Grammar  now  authorized,  believing  it  not  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  schools,  This  Association  resolves,  that  a  Committee 
nominated  by  the  President,  be  appointed  to  confer  \\ith  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  necessity  for  a  change  ol  the 
text  book,  named  in  this  resolution  ;  said  Committee  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Association." 

After  considerable  discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  McCausland,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jno.  Moran,  moved, 
"  That  a  Standing  Committee,  consisting  of  seven  members,  three 
of  which  shall  form  a  quorum,  be  appointed,  whose  duty  shall  be 
to  report  annually  to  this  Association,  upon  all  matters  respecting 
the  School  Books  used  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Ontario,  and 
that  the  proposed  resolution  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 
Carried. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller  next  read  a  paper  on  Teachers'  Institutes,  the 
expense  of  which  he  ui'ged  ought  to  be  met  by  the  Government. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  stress  Avas  laid  on  what  was 
called  "professional  training,"  and  the  influence  of  the  Normal 
School. 

Mr,  Johnson,  of  Cobourg,  said  that  he  had  attended  the 
Normal  School,  but  had  received  more  benefit  from  his  attendance 
at  their  County  Conventions.  •* 

Mr.  Stratton  admitted  that  the  Normal  School  had  done 
good,  but  that  other  means  had  done  more.  That  the  Common 
Schools,  and  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  County  Conventions, 
were  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  were  the  very  thing  for  promot- 
ing such  a  training. 

Mr.  McMurchy  contended  that  this  Association  had  been  the 
means  of  accomplishing  much  in  the  advancement  of  educational 
interests  ;  that  it  was  becoming  more  of  a  representative  body, 
and  that  a  great  deal  had  been  done  ;  that  the  question  of  its 
incorporation  had  been  discussed  year  after  year  ;  that  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  asking  for  what  no  other  body  of  teachers  enjoy,  and 
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that  the  association  should  be  represented  in  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  was  brought  up, 
and  read  by  Mr.  King,  the  Chairman,  and  also  the  Treasurer's 
Report  for  1869  and  1870,  (See  Reports)  which,  upon  motion  of 
the  Recording  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCallum,  were 
read  and  adopted. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  till  half-past  1  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session — Third  Day. — The  President  took  the 
Chair  at  the  appointed  time  and  called  the  Convention  to  order. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  to  Office,  brought  in  the 
following  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  Scarlett, 
and  on  motion  was  received  and  adopted  : 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  as  follows  : — 

For  President,  Prof  Young  ;  1st  Vice-President,  Mr.  Robert 
Alexander,  Prin.  Newmarket  School ;  2nd  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Watson,  L.  S.,  York  ;  3rd  Vice  President,  Mr.  Seath,  Prin.  Union 
School,  Oshawa  ;  4th  Vice-President,  Mr.  Scarlett,  L.  S., 
Northumberland ;  5th  Vice-President,  Mr.  Strang,  Prin.  [N.  S., 
Owen  Sound ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  McMurchy,  Toronto,  G.  S  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Weston,  G.  S. ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  McAlister,  Teacher,  Toronto ;  Councillors,  Messrs.  Anderson, 
Stratton,  Johnston,  Harvey,  and  Stewart. 

The  Verbal  Reports  of  the  Delegates  from  Branch  Associa- 
tions were  next  received,  when  Messrs.  Youmaus,  Strong,  Harvey, 
Scarlett,  King,  and  Stratton,  stated  interesting  facts  as  to  the 
progress  and  success  of  their  respective  Associations.  At  the  close 
thereof,  the  President  expressed  himself,  as  to  the  profitable 
nature  of  this  conversation,  and  thought  the  County  Associations 
might  be  more  useful  still  by  becoming  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
thus  aid  in  producing  greater  uniformity  in  teaching. 

The  President  then  named  the  Standing  Committee  on  Text 
Books,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  to  that  effect,  vii; : — ■ 
Messrs.  Scarktt,  Hodgson,  Bettwtft,  (Sarnia),  B^mtton,  McCallum, 
ASfnurhnn^  and  Alexander.    U-  o  c-  u<)  H-<^i^lZi- 

(yfu^*-  -Mr.  Scarlett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Common  School 
Superintendents,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 
Leave  granted. 

Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harvey,  moved,  "  That  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  upon  the  subject  of 
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"  Teachers'  Institutes  ;"  the  said  Committee  to  he  Messrs.  Strang, 
Alexander,  McMurchy,  and  Miller.     Mr.  Miller,  convener. 

Comniittee  on  Grammar  Schools,  and  also  the  Committee  on 
Incorporation  of  the  Association,  reported  progress,  and  asked 
leave  to  sit  again.     Leave  granted. 

Mr.  Chesnut,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stratton,  moved,  "  That  the 
Committee  to  report  on  the  work  of  Grammar  Schools,  be 
specially  instructed  to  examine  the  Grammar  School  Bill  and  Law, 
and  report  separately  any,  and  all,  the  suggestions  they  may  have 
to  make  on  the  subject."     Carried. 

Mr.  J.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  moved,  "That 
the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  Cjuncil  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  Theatre  of  the 
Normal  School,  during  the  Sessions  of  this  Convention,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Globe,  Leader,  Tekgra^yh,  and  Hamilton  Times, 
for  their  very  excellent  reports  of  the  present  meeting  ;  and  to  the 
managers  of  the  Great  Western,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Northern 
Eailways,  for  their  kindness  in  granting  return  tickets  to  our 
members  at  reduced  rates."     Carried. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  resolved,  "  That  the  next  Meeting  of 
this  Association  be  held  in  the  City  of  Toronto." 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 

J.  HODGSON, 

August  4th,  1870.  Secretary. 


REPORT  No.   1. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  Common  School 
topics,  beg  leave  to  report: — 

1st.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Profession  and  of  this  Association 
are  due  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  for  his  efforts 
in  framing  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  "Common  School  Acts 
of  Ontario,"  and  for  pressing  the  same  upon  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  Legislature  of  Ontario — containing  as  they  did  features 
which  if  adopted  would  improve  and  render  more  effective  the 
Schools  of  the  Province.  And  further,  that  this  Association 
respectfully  request  the  Chief  Superintendent  to  urge  upon  the 
Legislature  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 
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2nd.  Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  Association 
respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  Association,  in  January  1869. 

3rd.  That  in  the  event  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion being  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  your  Committee  deem  that 
the  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  receive  vagrant  children  and  incorrigibles. 

4th.  Your  Committee  regret  that  the  majority  of  clergymen 
of  the  Province  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
School  Law  in  the  matter  of  the  religious  training  of  the  pupils  of 
our  Schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  Alexander, 
D.  J.  Johnston, 
John  Campbell. 


ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

treasurer's  REPORT  FOR   1869-70. 

The  Treasurer  is  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the 
Association  on  the  favourable  condition  of  its  financial  affairs 
during  the  past  year,  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  one.  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer  he  kept  in  view  two  impor- 
tant recommendations  of  the  Auditing  Committee  of  last  year's 
accounts ; — the  first  was  to  show  a  clear  statement  of  each  trans- 
action in  the  account,  even  if  it  required  both  a  debit  and  a  credit 
entry  to  do  it,  he  hopes  his  attention  to  this  will  make  the  duty 
of  the  Auditing  Committee  of  the  present  year  an  easy  one  ;  the 
second  was  to  keep  if  possible,  the  expenditure  of  the  year  within 
its  income.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  has  been  done  and  with 
success,  as  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  suffice  to  show.  The 
total  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  at  the  close  of  last 
year's  account  was  $59  60c.,  thus  made  up, — in  Building  Society 
$48  04c.  Cash  in  Treasurer's  hand  $5  71c. ;  cash  in  Secretary's 
hand  $5  85  c. ;  against  this  there  were  the  following  outstanding 
accounts  since  paid  (as  shown  by  vouchers  11  and  16.)  Lovell's 
account  for  printing  the  Annual  Circular  for  1868,  $14,  and  an 
unsettled  claim  of  Mr.  McCann,  ex-Treasurer,  for  $8  97c. ;  total 
$22  97c.,  which  deducted  from  $59  60c.,  leaves  a  net  balance  for 
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last  year  of  $36  63c., — the  balance  for  the  present  year  is  $43  38c., 
showing  a  surplus  of  $6  75c.  of  income  over  expenditure.  This 
is  very  satisfactory  vi^hen  it  is  remembered  that  last  year's  account 
shows  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $94  44c.,  and  if  the  above  named 
two  accounts  be  added,  as  they  should  be,  to  the  expenditure  of 
that  year  the  amount  exceeds  $100. 

The  favourable  statement  your  Treasurer  is  able  to  make  is 
due  largely  to  the  judicious  spirit  of  economy  and  retrenchment 
that  guided  the  officers  who  had  the  control  of  expenditure,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Printing  Committee  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  discretionary  power  wisely  entrusted  to  them. 

In  conclusion  your  Treasurer  begs  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  same  spirit  will  influence  those  who  have  charge  of  its  financial 
affairs  during  the  coming  year,  so  that  the  present  may  be  but  the 
beginning  of  an  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity. 

Samuel  McAllister, 

Treasurer. 
Toronto,  12th  July,  1870. 


REPORT  No.  2. 

Committee  Room, 

August  5th,  1870. 

The  Committee  to  whom«was  entrusted  the  Auditing  of  the 
Treasurer's  accounts,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report  that  the 
various  items  of  receipts  and  expenditures  together  with  the 
vouchers  for  the  same  have  been  by  them  carefully  examined  and 
found  correct. 

The  foUowdng  is  an  abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  year  ending  August  2nd,  1870. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  Balance  remaining  in  F.  P.  B.  Society $48  04 

"  Cash  from  the  late  Treasurer 5  71 

"  Fees  received  from  Membership 69  00 

*'  Proceeds  from  Excursion  to  Niagara 114  32 

"  Cash  from  Secretary 5  85 

"  Interest  on  Deposit 6  41 

*'  Proceeds  from  sale  of  Minutes 1  00 

$250  33 
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EXPENDITURES. 

By  Secretary's  Salary $25  00 

"  Printing  and  Advertising  . . , 63  77 

"  Stationery,  Postage  aiad  Express  charges 10  16 

'"   Caretaker  and  Gas 7  30 

"  Incidental  expenses  connected  with  Excursion...  1    75 

"  Chai-tering  Boat  for  Excursion 90  00 

"  Unpaid  account  of  ex-Treasurer 8  97 


$206  95 

Balance  on  Deposit 40  45 

Cash  on  hand 2  93 


$250  33 

John  S.  King,      )  a   j-* 
John  Campbell.  I  ^"^^^'^"• 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 

As  we  are  again  assembled  in  our  Annual  Convention,  permit 
me  to  open  my  remarks  with  a  reference  to  the  utility  of  such 
gatherings.  It  is  a  question  Avith  some  whether  they  are  really 
of  much  service.  That  must  largely  depend  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  conducted.  If,  however,  we  fail  in  effecting  any  great 
good,  I  trust  we  shall  do  no  harm,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  some  other  assemblies.  Even  Parliaments  are  not  always 
harmless,  and  whether  doing  good  or  evil,  tax  the  people  pretty 
heavily  for  their  labours.  Conferences,  Synods,  and  (Ecumenical 
Councils  sometimes  talk  nonsense,  and  of  late  have  almost  seemed 
inclined  to  try  how  great  a  weight  of  absurdity  the  religious 
faculty  will  bear.  Let  us  be  encouraged  ;  whatever  we  do  or  say, 
we  shall  scarcely  reach  the  abyss  of  folly  attained  by  certain 
Cardinals  and  Bishops.  Should  these  discussions  not  happen  to 
shed  any  marvellous  light,  they  will  at  least  impose  no  taxes, 
fulminate  no  anathemas,  and  deluge  no  fields  with  blood.  It  is 
vacation  with  us,  and  if  we  choose  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
lectures,  addresses,  and  debates  pertaining  to  our  profession,  we 
shall  perhaps  return  to  our  homes  somewhat  better  prepared  for 
the  toil  of  the  schoolroom.  But  we  have  a  higher  aim,  and  in 
due  time  shall  effect  more  than  recreation.  Nearly  every  year  our 
Legislature  makes  an  attempt  at  school  legislation,  and  it  seldom 
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happens  that  there  is  not  room  for  more  light  even  after  the  best 
exertions  of  all  parties.  There  is  commonly  much  writing  in  the 
newspapers,  there  are  long  debates  in  "  the  House,"  there  are 
squabbles  in  committee,  there  are  petitions  and  counter  petitions, 
there  are  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  and  suggestions  from  the  vener- 
able Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  sometimes  with  no 
other  result  than  a  general  bewilderment  of  the  legislators,  and  a 
withdrawal  of  "  the  bill."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
interchange  of  views  among  the  teachers  of  the  land  may  lielp  on 
the  formation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  on  which  after  all, 
the  success  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  must  mainly 
depend.  I  welcome  you,  therefore,  teachers  of  Ontario,  to  this 
your  customary  gathering,  and  exhort  you  to  an  earnest  and 
thoughtful  investigation  of  the  principles,  methods  and  results  of 
the  noble  calling  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

In  our  last  Convention,  there  was  nothing  to  mar  the  har- 
mony of  our  proceedings,  and  I  trust  we  shall  have  on  this 
occasion  the  same  courtesy  and  order,  the  same  willingness  to 
communicate  and  receive  information.  The  people  of  Canada, 
and  especially  of  Ontario,  may  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
begin  their  national  career  under  a  good  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. In  most  countries,  it  has  been  otherwise.  Even  England 
herself,  in  so  many  ways  the  foremost  among  the  nations,  presents 
to  us  to-day,  after  a  history  of  a  thousand  years,  the  melancholy 
picture  of  a  great  people  unable  to  agree  upon  anything  like  a 
uniform  and  efficient  scheme  of  common  school  training.  With 
some  European  nations  it  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  no  people  ever 
began  its  history  under  circumstances  so  auspicious  in  this  respect 
as  our  own  community.  Here  the  schoolmaster  is  early  in  the 
field,  pre-occupying  the  ground,  leading  the  van,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  all  other  agencies  of  a  true  civilization  :  elsewhere  he 
has  commonly  come  in  at  fii-st  as  the  helper  of  a  favoured  few, 
and  only  tardily  and  under  many  impedimenta  has  found  access  to 
the  multitude. 

Paul,  speaking  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  Eomans,  tells 
them  that  though  he  "  oftentiaies  purposed  to  come  unto  them  he 
had  been  let  hitherto."  So  a  long  time  stood  the  schoolmaster 
looking  wistfully  at  the  neglected  masses  of  the  old  world,  but  was 
hindered,  and  to  a  large  extent  is  still  hindered,  from  diffusing 
the  sweet  and  precious  gospel  of  knowledge.  Hindered  by  ages 
of  violence  and  barbarism  ;  hindLred  by  devastating  and  wicked 
wars  waged  at  the  beck  of  some  Alexander  or  Napoleon  ;  hindered 
by  ecclesiastical  crotchets  and  still  worse  ecclesiastical  cruelties ; 
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hindered  by  the  so-called  unity  of  the  church  where  she  has  been 
one,  and  by  tlie  jealousies  of  the  war  fragments  where  she  has 
been  divided  ;  hindered  by  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  leaving  thousands  needlessly  to  wear  away  their  weary 
days  in  striving  to  live  by  bread  alone,  and  not  able  to  live  by 
that ;  hindered  by  the  pedantries  of  a  false  learning,  and  by  the 
subtleties  of  a  barren  philosophy  ;  hindered  by  the  fastidiousness 
and  selfish  isolation  of  the  higher  classes  ;  hindered  by  the  improv- 
idence and  sensuality  of  the  lower.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  effect  becomes  again  a  cause,  and  runs  on  Avith  an  ever 
accumulating  force.  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  brighter  aspects  of 
European  civilization,  nor  forget  the  grand  old  work  of  science, 
literature  and  art.  The  far-off  mountain  peaks  glitter  in  the  sun- 
light, but  only  the  more  dreary  seems  the  darkness  of  the  valley 
below.  The  names  of  Bacon,  Newton  and  Shakespeare,  are 
enough  to  show  what  a  wealth  of  intellect  belongs  to  the  Saxon  race, 
but  remind  us  also,  how  many  a  Milton  "  pregnant  with  celestial 
fire,"  born  amid  the  struggling  poor,  has  waited  in  vain  for  some 
favouring  breeze  to  kindle  his  genius  into  life,  and  has  carried  at 
last  into  another  world  the  dormant  faculties  intended  to  illumine 
the  darkness  of  this.  Few  educated  persons  feel  that  they  have 
made  the  most  of  their  powers.  There  are  many  palpable  blun- 
ders, much  waste  of  opportunity,  many  slumbering  energies,  and 
often  a  bitter  sense  of  failure.  If  nations  had  souls,  and  could  be 
awakened  to  an  individual  consciousness,  how  sad  would  be 
their  knowledge  of  what  they  are  as  compared  with  what  they 
might  have  been  1  How  like  rain  would  fall  their  scalding  tears 
over  their  neglected  gifts,  their  wasted  years  and  their  forsaken 
offspring  capable  of  the  highest  spiritual  life,  but  doomed  to  herd 
"  like  dumb  driven  cattle,"  though  with  a  sense  of  misery  that 
dumb  cattle  can  never  know.  Such  tears  wept  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
over  Jerusalem,  but  we  fail  to  realize  how,  through  the  long 
centuries,  there  has  been  room  for  similar  lamentations  over 
London,  Dublin,  Paris,  nay,  all  the  great  cities  of  the  globe.  It  ia 
a  terrible  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  degradation  of  the  common 
people  tells  upon  them  alone.  All  the  parts  of  a  nation  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another.  The  filth  of  the  hovel  sends  a  plague  to  the 
palace,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  reacts  more  or  less  upon 
the  entire  life  of  the  people.  The  neglected  classes  become  also 
the  dangerous  classes,  and  furnish  material  for  the  work  of  the 
demagogue,  the  tyrant,  and  the  religious  imposter.  Let  education 
become  univei-sal,  and  descend  as  an  heirloom  from  one  age  to 
another,  and  there  will  ere  long  grow  up  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  capable  of  holding  in  check  the  mad  ambition  of  Idngs, 
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the  schemes  of  mercenary  politicians,  and  the  folly  of  those  who 
retard  Christianity  by  mingling  Avith  it  dogmas  of  their  own 
invention. 

There  is  much  yet  to  do,  far  more  than  is  generally  supposed, 
to  perfect  and  extend  the  educational  system  established  in  this 
country,  but  having  the  advantage  of  an  early  introduction  and  a 
general  approval,  it  Avill  not  be  easily  displaced  or  rendered 
inoperative.  For  along  with  the  schools  which  we  have  provided 
for  the  people,  we  have  extraordinary  helps  and  resources  inher- 
ited by  us  from  our  forefathers.  We  in  a  manner  combine  the 
advantages  of  youth  with  the  accumulations  of  time.  We  have 
not  like  other  nations  to  wait  for  the  slow  development  of 
language  ;  we  speak  already  a  tongue  matured  by  the  lapse  of  ages 
and  enriched  by  spoil  gathered  from  all  languages  of  the  earth. 
We  have  not  to  grope  blindly  for  models  of  eloquence,  of  story  or 
song ;  Chatham  and  Burke,  Macaulay  and  Gibbon,  Burns  and 
Dryden,  Milton,  Tennyson  and  Shakepeare  are  all  our  own.  We 
have  not  to  work  out  by  a  series  of  painful  experiments  the  first 
problems  of  constitutional  government ;  the  parliamentary  and 
judicial  history  lies  spread  out  before  us,  with  its  precedents,  its 
warnings,  its  inspiring  examples.  The  military  glory  of  Britain 
will  make  us  strong,  her  battles  teach  us  how  to  do  or  die. 
The  mother  country  having  planted  us,  enriched  us,  and  seen  us 
shoot  up  into  bloom  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  about  to  leave  us 
alone  to  struggle  with  the  storm.  We  would  fain  postpone  the 
hour  of  abandonment,  but  if  it  must  come  we  doubt  not  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  live,  sending  our  roots  still  deeper  into  the  soil 
and  our  branches  yet  further  to  the  sky.  Nor  need  we  altogether 
deplore  the  slow  influx  of  European  population  to  our  shores. 
Could  we  use  the  type  we  might  indeed  pray  for  a  large  immigra- 
tion, but  often  the  classes  that  come  are  the  classes  we  could  best 
spare.  This  at  least  we  shall  gain  by  the  delay — a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  in  our  own  way  unencumbered  by  violent  mobs  or 
evil  traditions,  the  safe  and  sound  basis  of  national  weal.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  it  is  from  this  foreign  element  and  its  medieval 
superstitions  that  has  come  the  chief  danger  to  our  common 
schools,  and  which  even  threatens  the  school  system  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republic.  Much  as  we  have  been  harrassed  by  a  section 
of  this  foreign  population  in  the  recent  villainous  attempts  of 
Fenian  hordes,  there  are  events  transpiring  constantly  in  the 
United  States  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  far  better  to  meet  these 
miscreants  on  the  border  as  foes  than  to  harbour  them  among  us 
as  citizens  and  friends.  May  all  such  emigrants  continue  to  find 
a  settlement  in  the  great  republic  until  we  shall  have  reared  a 
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rational  generation  capable  of  outnumbering  and  controlling  tliem. 
Tlien  when  our  educational  institutions  are  well  established  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  country  is  pervaded  by  the  leaven  of 
a  Protestant  Christianity,  we  shall  less  fear  "  the  blind  hysterics 
of  the  Celt,"  and  welcome  more  largely  the  ignorant  and  degraded 
of  all  lands — 

"  Nor  heed  the  sceptic's  i'uny  hands 
While  near  the  school  the  church-spire  stands, 
Nor  fear  the  blinded  bigot's  rule. 
Wtile  near  the  church-spire  stands  the  school." 

But  let  us  remember  that  Canada  has  no  exception  from  weeds 
of  native  growth.  No  patron  saint  has  given  us  perpetual  security 
from  vermin.  Both  country  and  town  will  breed  their  respec- 
tive evils.  It  is  only  by  unceasing  vigilance  and  well-consider- 
ed efforts  that  we  shall  keep  down  the  growing  heathenism.  It  is 
for  the  state  so  to  shape  her  educational  measures  that  there  may 
be  no  exemption  or  exclusion  from  the  common  enlightenment. 
Religious  agency  must  for  many  reasons  be  left  to  voluntary 
endeavours,  but  as  regards  the  common  school,  I,  for  one,  hesitate 
not  to  accept,  when  necessary,  the  principle  of  compulsion.  We 
recognise  the  rights  of  the  parent,  but  we  recognise  also  his 
duties  ;  and  we  recognise  in  no  one,  whether  parent,  priest  or 
potentate,  the  prerogatives  of  arbitrary  power.  No  government 
hesitates  to  interfere  with  these  imaginary  rights.  As  the  parent 
may  be  restrained  from  inflicting  bodily  torture  upon  his  child,  as 
the  husband  is  compelled  to  share  his  property  with  his  wife,  as 
the  citizen  is  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  so  also  should  the  parent  be  compelled,  when  necessary,  to 
give  his  child  the  elementary  training  provided  by  the  state.  Of 
course  there  are  difficulties  and  objections,  but  these  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  evils  of  ignorance.  There  is  to  be  consid- 
ered not  only  the  interests  of  the  child  but  of  the  community  ;  and 
not  only  for  to-day  but  for  generations  to  come.  It  is  the  cumu- 
lative power  of  such  evils  that  we  have  to  dread.  The  stream 
may  be  small  at  first  and  disregarded,  but  it  will  gather  volume 
as  it  goes,  until  at  length  it  will  sweep  on  with  a  defiant  and 
desolating  flood.  We  must  aim  from  the  first  at  a  national 
system,  which  means  not  merely  schools  open  to  all,  but  service- 
able to  all.  We  must  keep  to  it  as  a  political  creed  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  be  grossly  ignorant,  that  no  one  in  Canada  has 
occasion  to  be  so.  Really  the  world  has  so  long  gazed  on  the 
picture  of  a  degraded  humanity  that  the  result  of  human  folly  is 
almost  mistaken  for  a  law  of  God.     But  why  should  the  darker 
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aspects  of  European  society  form  a  part  of  our  young  ideal  1 
Providence  has  given  us  a  new  world  for  a  new  and  better  order 
of  things.  We  hope  for  forms  of  civilization  that  shall  outdo  the 
past,  if  not  in  the  way  of  special  excellence,  and  the  elevation  of 
particular  classes,  at  least  in  the  Avay  of  a  v/ider  diffusion  among 
all  classes  of  the  benefits  intended  for  all.  We  hope  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  nations,  Christian  in  a  better  sense  than  any  are 
now  so  ;  that  it  is  possible  so  to  organise  society  that  homeless 
children  and  ruined  women  shall  no  more  be  numbered  by  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  nay,  that  it  is  possible  to  have  nations  without 
paupers,  without  heathen,  without  brothels,  without  tyrants,  and 
without  wars.  (Applause.)  1  seem  to  hear  as  I  pass  along,  the 
voice  of  the  scoffer  deriding  all  this  as  a  dream.  But  I  believe  in 
dreams,  and  also  in  visions.  The  dreams  of  our  better  nature  are 
prophecies,  and  many  such  a  prophecy  of  olden  time  is  embodied 
in  the  history  of  to-day.  Faith  and  hope  are  truer  guides  than 
scepticism  or  despair.  "  All  despair,"  says  Bacon  is  a  "reproach- 
ing of  the  Deity."  Despair  of  human  progress  is  eminently  so, 
and  a  reproaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  particular.  If  we 
believe  in  a  millennium  let  us  not  divest  it  of  reality,  or  doubt  of 
there  being  a  road  toward  it.  "Wlien  it  comes  it  must  "give  our 
faith  the  life  of  fact," 

"  And  better  than  we  dare  to  hope 

With  Heaven's  compassion  make  our  longings  poor." 

Adverting  to  topics  somewhat  more  immediately  within  our 
reach,  I  find  few  of  more  importance  than  the  question  of  what  the 
child  should  learn,  and  what  the  instructor  should  teach.  A  ra- 
tional answer  is  not  to  be  expected  from  thf  pupil,  often  not  from 
the  parent,  and  sometimes  not  even  from  the  teacher.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  question  always  open  for  reconsideration,  and  to  be 
answered  in  the  light  of  advancing  science.  Studies  once  useful 
become  obsolete  ;  studies  useful  to  one,  are  valueless  or  hurtful  to 
another.  Old  sciences  are  extended,  ramified  and  changed  in  their 
relations  ;  new  sciences  are  born.  Very  often  a  score  of  subjects 
will  clamour  for  admission  when  only  two  or  three  can  be  master- 
ed. Subdivision  of  labour  is  indispensable,  and  yet,  unless  judici- 
ously made,  becomes  itself  an  evil.  General  discipline  is  to  be  se- 
cured, as  well  as  special  excellence.  A  famous  German  scholar, 
having  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  Greek  grammar,  lamented 
when  dying  that  he  had  not  restricted  his  attention  to  the  dative 
case  !  This,  I  fear,  would  hardly  do  for  Canada  ;  and  yet  the 
principle  is  a  sound  one  when  rightly  applied.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Methusaleh  ever  went  to  school,  but  if  he  were  living  in 
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our  day  he  would  need  a  longer  life  to  master  the  whole  cupriculum 
of  learning.  To  some,  it  may  seem  easy  to  decide  what  to  teach, 
at  least  in  the  common  and  grammar  schools,  but  the  view  we 
take  of  university  education  must  more  or  less  affect  the  course  of 
training  all  the  way  down  to  the  cradle,  and  both,  higher  and 
lower  education  will  take  their  shape  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
time.  The  practical  teachers  of  the  country  may  not  be  the  best 
judges  in  this  matter,  but  they  will  be,  when  teachers  are  raised  to 
their  proper  status,  and  adequately  qualified  for  their  work. 

The  question,  what  to  teach,  complicates  with  the  question, 
how  to  teach.  If  time  be  wasted  and  power  lost  by  a  bad  method 
of  teaching,  there  will,  of  course,  be  so  much  less  room  for  range 
and  variety  of  subjects.  "  Geography,"  says  Burke,  "  though  an 
earthly  subject,  is  a  heavenly  study,"  and  yet  I  have  known  boys 
so  taught  Geography  as  to  waste  time  enough  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  language.  "  A  new  language,"  says  another  great  man, 
"  is  like  a  new  soul,"  and  yet  boys  are  sometimes  so  taught 
languages  as  not  only  to  acquire  no  new  soul,  but  to  lose  the  old 
one,  giving  occasion  for  the  saying  that  "  the  study  of  languages 
is  the  soul's  dry  rot."  Spelling  is  a  grand  ]!loblem,  and  rJtout  as 
hard  to  solve  as  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  If  I  could  despair  at 
all  of  the  millennium,  it  would  be  from  the  present  anomalous 
and  thorny  mode  of  spelling  the  English  language.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  all  who  do  not  believe  in  works  of  supererogation.  Could 
we  get  ovu'  orthography  simplified  and  purged  of  its  superfluous 
material,  something  would  be  added  to  the  years,  and  much  to  the 
happiness  of  children,  not  to  speak  of  older  people,  and  especially 
of  foreigners.  Some  seeir  to  regard  our  present  orthography  as  a 
part  of  the  essence  of  our  literature,  fixed  as  it  were  by  a  law  of 
nature,  like  gravitation  or  circulation  of  the  blood.  Such  persons 
should  read  some  of  the  standard  authors  in  their  original  form. 
They  need  not  go  further  back  than  Shakespeare  or  Hooker.  It 
seems  from  evidence  in  Parliamentary  committees  that  even 
Cambridge  professors  have  not  j^et  learned  to  spell ;  all  things 
considered,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I  have  no  personal  inter- 
est in  this  matter,  being  a  capital  speller  myself,  nor  have  I  any 
scheme  to  propose,  but  if  anythiiig  ever  should  open  the  way  to 
an  orthographical  reformation,  let  us  help  on  the  change.  English 
grammar,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  early  educa- 
tion, and  yet  a  year  or  two  is  often  wasted  by  teaching 
grammar  in  the  wrong  way  and  at  the  wrong  time.  The  practical 
part  of  grammar  is  best  learned  by  imitation.  Let  boys  and  girls 
hear  only  correct  and  elegant  speech,  and  they  will  as  naturally 
speak  with  accuracy  and  grace  as  in  the  other  way.     The  abstract 
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and  theoretical  part  of  grammar  should  be  postponed  till  the 
faculties  of  abstract  thought  have  come  into  play.  'Latin  or  Greek 
grammar  is  in  some  respects  better  adapted  to  an  early  age  than 
English  grammar.  I  once  visited  a  common  school,  in  which  the 
teacher  was  examining  pupils,  from  9  to  12  years  old,  in  political 
economy  !  Shades  of  Adam  Smith  !  I  mentally  exclaimed,  who 
would  have  looked  for  this  !  It  was  torture  even  to  listen  to  the 
poor  litle  mortals  repeating  with  blind  and  mechanical  reiteration 
the  definitions,  distinctions  and  demonstrations  of  this  perplf^xing 
science.  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  presenting  to  the  under- 
standing of  children  some  of  the  elementary  notions  of  political 
economy,  but  there  are  scores  of  things  which  I  would  take  up 
sooner,  and  especially  if  it  has  to  be  taught  in  the  manner  above 
described.  I  wish  loss  of  time  in  such  cases  were  the  only  evil. 
It  is  still  a  greater  injury  to  give  a  child  a  habit  of  unreality,  the 
habit  of  talking  without  meaning,  of  depending  simply  on  author- 
ity in  matters  of  science.  Even  religion  is  often  in  this  way  made 
a  dead  form,  and  the  sublimest  of  all  realities  reduced  to  the 
shadow  of  a  shade.  I  do  not  attempt  here  to  prescribe  the  best 
course  of  elementary  training.  I  aim  only  at  hints,  which  may 
be  pondered  or  followed  up.  In  general  terms,  I  may  say  that 
our  schooling  is,  for  the  most  part,  too  bookish,  too  abstract,  and 
too  remote  from  living  realities.  Civilization,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, has  some  drawbacks  ;  the  want  of  closer  contact  with  nature 
is  one  of  them. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  object  lessons,  and  in  this  we 
have  a  recognition  of  the  evil,  but  only  a  very  partial  correction 
of  it.  A  great  German  author  is  said  to  have  done  most  of  his 
studying  in  the  open  air,  along  the  streams  and  among  the  trees. 
It  would  be  well  if  younger  scholars  could  have  more  of  this  pri- 
vilege. Nature  teaches  us  the  true  order.  The  observing  powers 
are  the  first  to  come  into  activity.  Children  are  all  eye  and  ear. 
They  love  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  rocks  and  streams.  Too  soon 
we  imprison  them  in  the  world  of  abstractions.  Books  must  be 
learned,  but  early  education  should  as  much  as  possible  deal  with 
nature  and  the  senses.  One  of  the  most  famous  and  modern 
writers  complains  that  with  all  his  learning  he  was  not  taught  at 
the  proper  time,  and  therefore  will  never  know  the  characters  and 
names  of  the  common  plants  and  animals  of  bis  country.  It  is 
useful  to  know  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Carthage, 
Egypt,  the  Crusades  and  a  hundred  other  things,  but  I  suspect 
that  much  time  is  consumed  over  such  matters  that  might  better 
be  given  to  things  nearer  home,  and  more  fully  within  range  of  a 
child's  comprehension.     I  may  take  botany  for  illustration.     Few 
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sciences  are  so  wen  adapted  to  entertain,  enrich  or  instruct  the 
mind.  Eminently  suited  to  the  child,  it  yet  affords  ample  scope 
to  the  philosopher.  It  extends  over  a  wide  field  ;  it  afibrds  end- 
less variety,  it  furnishes  striking  exaiuples  of  the  "reign  of  law," 
and  of  a  creative  intelligence  ;  it  bears  a  close  relation  to  daily 
comfort,  and  it  offers  invaluable  aid  to  the  art  of  the  physican.  It 
challenges  us  in  the  grass  on  which  we  tread,  and  in  the  weeds 
that  grow  by  the  way,  as  well  as  in  the  richer  hues  of  the  garden 
and  the  grand  oaks  of  the  forest.  The  Creator  seems  to  summon 
us  by  fragrance  and  beauty  as  well  as  by  the  coarser  utilities  of 
life,  to  explore  well  this  amazing  kingdom  of  the  plants.  And  yet 
it  is  a  study  scarcely  taught  at  all  in  any  of  our  schools  high  or 
low.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  nice  amusement  for  a  girl  at  a  board- 
ing school,  and  that,  of  course,  proves  it  unfit  for  any  one  else. 
He  who  has  noted  men  in  a  witness-box  at  court  knows  that  not 
one  man  in  a  hundred  can  observe  what  he  sees  or  give  an  ac- 
count of  A-hat  he  has  handled.  An  American  Indian  has  a  better 
education  in  some  important  respects  than  agood  many  college  grad- 
uates. Eead  Cooper's  "  Pathfinder,"  and  you  will  see  what  I 
mean,  and  be  inclined  to  agree  with  me.  You  will,  perhaps,  say 
that  the  Indian's  education  is  best  for  him  ;  our  own  for  us.  This 
is  only  true  in  part.  We  all  learn  many  things  at  school  only  to 
forget  and  sometimes  to  despise  them  afterwards.  Beyond  matters 
of  book  lore  essential  to  us  all,  there  is  a  wide  margin  where  time 
and  toil  are  wasted  or  employed  to  ill  adv-antage.  I  am  convinc- 
ed, for  one,  that  we  need  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  although  it  should  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  more  especially 
that  we  should  so  follow  the  order  of  nature  as  to  secure  the  best 
economy  of  time  and  power.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  back  on 
the  misdirected  eftbrts  of  early  years,  to  feel  that  the  golden  afflu- 
ence of  youth  will  return  no  more,  and  that  in  a  sense  beyond  the 
meaning  of  the  poet,  "  Our  young  affections  run  to  waste,  or  water 
but  the  desert." 

These  reflections  bring  me  to  notice  the  high  standard  to  which 
the  teacher  should  aspire.  He  must  be  competent  not  merely  to 
teach  the  prescribed  subjects,  but  also  to  judge  of  education  as  a 
whole.  He  is  to  be  no  mere  hireling  of  trustees  or  parent_s,  but  a 
man  who  makes  his  calling  an  arduous  and  life-long  study.  He 
must  know  a  great  many  things  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  im- 
part in  the  schoolroom.  His  wider  culture  may  often  be  utilized 
even  in  his  humblest  toil,  but  it  will  especially  prepare  him  to  speak 
with  wisdom  and  authority  upon  the  pressing  educational  questions 
of  the  day.     It  is  not  expected  that  all  teachers  will  reach  this 
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point  of  intelligence,  but  this  is  the  ideal  at  which  all  should  aim, 
and  to  which  many  may  attain.  How  else  is  education  to  be  im- 
proved ?  Experience  shows  that  the  mass  of  men  think  little  on 
the  subject,  and  experience  also  shows  that  nothing,  unless  it  be  a 
bad  system  of  religion,  holds  on  with  such  grim  conservatism  as  a 
bad  system  of  education.  1  regret  on  many  grounds  the  establish- 
ment in  this  country  of  separate  schools,  among  others  this  one, 
that  they  will  be  less  open  to  improvement.  "A  habit  or  cere- 
mony," says  Addison,  "though  nevei  so  ridiculous,  which  has  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  Church,  sticks  to  it  forever."  This  is  too  true  of 
the  Church  in  particular  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  deplored  that  education,  which  needs  to  be  quick- 
ened by  all  the  new  light  of  the  future,  should  be  pledged  before- 
hand to  the  blind  worship  of  the  past.  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
proposition  lately  made  in  England  to  exclude  all  clergymen  from 
the  office  of  teacher,  but  clergymen,  like  other  people,  should  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  will  do  this  except 
through  the  action  of  educational  and  literary  influences  over 
which  they  have  not  absolute  control.  The  teachers,  therefore, 
should  be  the  mouthpiece  of  no  ecclesiastical  system,  but  the  agent 
and  leader  of  advancing  knowledge,  moulding  society  as  much  as 
he  is  moulded  by  it.  The  great  hinderance,  I  fear,  to  the  teacher's 
highest  qualification  is  found  in  the  fact  that  teaching  is  too  often 
taken  up  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else,  and  this 
again  arises  from  the  fact  that  teachers  are  so  poorly  paid.  The 
talent  and  enterprise  of  the  land  will  naturally  be  drawn  into  the 
most  lucrative  employments. 

It  is  said  that  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry  diminish 
in  number  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  other  professions. 
Ministers  claim  to  be  impelled  by  higher  considerations,  than  world- 
ly advancement,  yet  human  motives  are  seldom  free  from  an  earth- 
ly mixture,  and  if  this  holds  in  so  sacred  a  calling  as  that  of  a 
clergyman,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  to  operate  elsewhere. 
Clergymen  and  teachers  are  of  all  classes  the  most  inadequately 
remunerated.  As  a  rule  they  have  scarcely  enough  for  a  decent 
living  while  engaged  in  active  labor,  and  they  have  a  still  scantier 
prospect  for  the  years  of  feebleness  and  decline.  If  my  words  here 
to-day  will  have  any  weight,  I  feel  that  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  children  and  society  not  less  than  of  the  teacher,  in  urging  a 
more  generous  support  for  those  whose  mission  it  is  to  lead  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  people. 

I  shall  close  these  observations  by  touching  upon  a  subject  of 
the  highest  moment,  but  one  which  we  are  always  in  danger  of  ne- 
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glecting,  and  which  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  so-called 
secular  basis  of  our  school  system,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  bring 
again  and  again  into  view.     I  refer  to  religion.     Distinctive  theo- 
logical teaching  is  of  necessity  excluded  from  our  pubhc  schools  as 
at  present  constituted.     A  Frenchman  travelling  in  the  United 
States,  is  said  to  have  complained  that  he  found  two  hundred  re- 
ligions and  only  one  gravy  !     This  complaint  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic, for  Frenchmen  think  much  of  the  sublime  art  of  cookery, 
and  not  so  much,   I  fear,  of  religion.     A  new  religion  has  since 
been  added  to  the  American  catalogue,  though  possibly  no  new 
gravy.     Although,  there  may  be  in  Canada  somewhat  less  than 
two  hundred  religions,  there  are  far  too  many  to  introduce  into 
our  public  schools,  which  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  make  non- 
sectarian.     But  the  danger  is  lest  the  exclusion  of  theological 
dogmas,  as  such,  from  our  schools,  should  have  the  effect  of  dispar- 
aging religion  in  general  estimation,  and  lead  the  teacher  to  con- 
sider himself  as  excused,  if  not  positively  debarred,  from  the  en- 
tire field  of  moral  and  religious  truth.     The  teacher  would  thus 
come  to  deal  with  his  work  as  something  barely  and  dryly  intel- 
lectual.    This  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  inflict  upon  educa- 
tion a  moral  sterility  to  which  even  mixed  schools  need  not  be 
doomed.     There  is  much  that  the  teacher  can  do  for  the  higher 
life  of  his  pupils  without  encroaching  upon  sectarian  peculiarities. 
We  all  believe  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour. 
We  all  believe  in  a  future  life  where  it  shall  be  well  with  the 
righteous  and  ill  with  the  wicked.     We  all  believe  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  justice,  of  veracity,  of  kindness,  of  purity,  in  a  word,  the 
manifold  integrities  and  charities  of  life.     The  relation  of  these  to 
the  Gospel  may  be  more  tully  explained  in  the  Sunday  School,  the 
family,  and  the  pulpit,  but  their  paramount  importance  should  be 
inculcated,  and  their  habitual  exercise  fostered  everywhere. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  public  opinion,  there  must  be  a 
public  opinion  on  moral  questions,  that  is  a  public  conscience. 
Now  conscience,  like  other  faculties,  perhaps  more  than  most  fac- 
ulties, admits  of  growth.  It  has  a  kind  of  natural  growth.  Both 
its  discriminating  and  its  impulsive  energy  may  be  cultivated,  as 
in  the  case  of  patriotism,  the  love  of  war,  and  other  sentiments. 
This  is  forcibly  shown  in  the  history  of  public  opinion  on  sla- 
very, usury,  persecution,  and  other  important  questions.  "Usury," 
says  Lecky,  "according  to  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  old 
theologians,  consisted  of  any  interest  that  was  exacted  by  the  lend- 
er from  the  borrower,  solely  as  the  price  of  the  loan.  Those  who 
lent  money  at  three  per  cent,  were  committing  usury,  quite  as 
reaUy  as  those  who  lent  it  at  forty  per  cent."    It  is  even  mention- 
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ed  by  Dugald  Stewart,  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  and  far- 
sightedness of  Calvin,  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  break  loos© 
from  erroneous  notions  on  this  subject,  which  had  prevailed  from 
the  time  of  Aristotle.  In  Lower  Canada,  and  other  places,  it  is 
still  thought  wrong  to  allow  interest  beyond  a  certain  figure, 
though  the  public  conscience  seems  to  oscillate  as  to  the  precise 
point  where  innocence  ends  and  sin  begins.  From  this  and  innu- 
merable other  examples,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  culture  of  the 
conscience  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  successive  generations  of 
men  are  fortunately  not  constrained  merely  to  inherit  and  trans- 
mit the  same  moral  ideas  uncorrected  and  unenlarged.  In  this,  as 
in  other  fields,  "  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  processes 
of  the  suns."  A  new  moral  conception,  although  the  novelty  may 
arise  only  from  the  improved  statement  or  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple as  old  as  the  creation,  will  oftimes  be  to  a  community  like 
"  another  morn  risen  on  mid-noon,"  and  disclose  a  world  of  in- 
justice or  unkindness  where  heretofore  all  seemed  commendable 
and  fair.  Loyal  obedience  to  the  new  and  better  view  will  per- 
haps set  free  some  depressed  class  of  society  from  disabilities  and 
temptations  v/hich  were  dragging  men  to  ruin  as  by  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity, and  in  a  little  time  crown  some  long  barren  waste  with  an 
unexpected  verdure.  Alas,  how  many  degraded  classes  are  waiting 
in  dumb  sorrow  for  this  emancipation  !  How  many  deserts  wait- 
ing for  this  better  moral  tillage  !  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that 
our  system  of  public  schools  has  no  part  to  play  in  this  work. 
Paley  is  said  to  have  complained  (only  in  pleasantry,  I  trust)  that 
"  he  eould  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience."  Must  the  state  too, 
and  the  state  school,  come  down  to  this  last  stage  of  moral  pauper- 
ism ?  Nay  rather  let  our  public  teachers  believe  that  non-sectarian- 
ism in  its  severest  construction  has  no  such  meaning  as  this,  but 
stiU  leaves  a  wide  vocation  open  to  them  in  giving  to  the  young 
the  purest  and  best  moral  conceptions,  and  in  so  enthroning  them 
in  the  heart  that  no  subsequent  years  shall  wholly  obliterate  the 
early  lessons.  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  such  moral  teaching  is 
not  religion,  or  that,  at  least,  it  must  seriously  fall  short  of  what 
is  wanted.  Let  those  who  so  feel,  ply  with  all  diligence  the  other 
means  within  their  reach  to  supply  the  defect.  But  high-toned 
morality  is  as  necessary  as  dogmatic  theology  ;  nay,  rightly  under- 
stood— so  understood  as  to  include  what  we  owe  to  God  as  well 
as  to  man — it  is  the  practical  end  at  which  theology  aims.  It  will 
be  well  if  the  teacher  enforces  the  practical  side  of  the  Gospel  as 
diligently  and  earnestly  as  the  divine  has  been  wont  to  enforce  the 
theoretical  and  ecclesiastical.  Nor  need  the  teacher  wholly  ignore 
j^uch   less  discountenance,    the   peculiar  aids   and   sanctions  of 
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Christianity,  though,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  true  catholicity  (if 
these  have  not  become  incompatible),  he  will  know  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  what  fairly  belongs  to  his  province,  and  what 
must  be  left  to  other  hands. 

One  thing  is  certain,  tliat  whatever  a  teacher  may  or  may  not 
inculcate,  he  can  never  divest  himself  of  a  certain  character  and 
spirit  in  things  moral  and  religious.  Here,  after  all,  is  the  chief 
point.  Children  have  an  immense  capacity  of  imitation.  The 
logic  that  convinces  them  is  concrete  logic  ;  the  power  that  sways 
them  is  personal  power.  This  is  true  of  men  ;  it  is  doubly  true  of 
children.  Let  the  teacher  then  look  well  to  his  example,  his 
manner,  his  general  temper,  in  a  word  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  a 
man.  And  these  must  spring  mainly  from  his  moral  and  religious 
life.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  every  man  must  be  what  he 
is,  by  his  higher  sympathies  and  his  eternal  hopes.  Even  intel- 
lectual beauty  is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  watered  from  the 
Infinite  Sea.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  human  understanding  and  of 
the  human  will,"  says  the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  "  are  like 
twins  ;  for  the  purity  of  illumination,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
began  and  fell  together  ;  nor  is  there  in  the  universe  so  intimate  a 
sympathy  as  that  betwixt  truth  and  goodness.  The  more  shame 
for  men  of  learning,  if  in  knowledge  they  are  like  the  winged 
angels,  but  in  affections  like  the  crawling  serpents,  having  their 
minds  indeed  like  a  mirror  ;  but  a  mirror  foully  spotted."'  The 
teacher's  spirit  Avill  not  only  affect  the  fidelity  of  his  labours,  but 
will  be  caught  by  his  pupils.  It  is  therefore  of  the  highest 
moment  that  he  should  begin  his  influence  over  the  young  by 
becoming  the  right  kind  of  man  himself,  not  indolent,  or  cold,  or 
selfish,  or  cruel,  or  grovelling,  or  irreverent,  or  prayerless. 

A  power  from  somewhere  must  so  have  stirred  his  better 
nature  that  the  infinite  worth  and  also  the  infinite  perils  of  even  a 
child's  life  may  eome  vividly  home  to  him,  and  all  the  energies  of 
his  soul,  not  of  his  intellect  alone,  but  of  his  intellect  quickened 
by  his  heart  and  guided  by  his  conscience,  may  be  consecrated  to 
his  work.  He  must  be  able  to  feel  that  while  nothing  pays  so 
poorly  as  teaching,  nothing,  on  a  higher  calculation,  pays  so  well. 
He  must  be  able  to  '•  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match,"  and  regard  the 
drudgery  and  weariness  of  the  school  room  as  the  hard  and  prosy 
conditions  to  results  of  inconceivable  grandeur.  He  must  overleap 
the  passing  hour,  think  of  things  that  are  not,  as  though  they 
were,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  great  artist,  as  a  sculptor  or  painter, 
toil  for  immortality,  remembering,  that  when  marble  statues  shall 
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have  crumbled  into  dust  his  workmanship  shall  still  grow  in  li^ng 
beauty,  transfigured  evermore  in  the  light  Elysian, 

"  An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams. 

Philosophy  shifts  and  changes  with  the  lapse  of  years,  but  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  patriarch,  the  apostle,  the  martyr,  this 
lives  on  through  all  time,  the  unity  of  the  ages,  the  harmony  of 
the  worlds.  Let  the  teacher  labour  in  the  light  and  power  of 
these  higher  aspirations  and  impart  them  to  his  pupils.  Teach 
them,  indeed,  the  wonders  of  science  ;  make  them  quick,,  discrim- 
inating, and  learned  ;  yet  let  it  be  reiterated  again  and  again, 
while  the  world  lasts,  that  knowledge  is  not  wisdom,  but  only  her 
handmaid,  and  that  the  great  lesson  for  the  child,  as  for  the  man, 
is  to  be  brave,  and  true,  to  be  pure,  gentle  and  self-sacrificing  ;  to 
work  these  virtues  diligently  and  deeply  into  the  habit  of  the  soul, 
and  to  bring  them  out  in  the  daily  life,  after  the  manner  of  Him 
who  has  embodied  for  us  in  one  and  the  same  character,  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good.     (Loud  applause.) 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Dewart,  of  this  city,  also  delivered  the  following 
address  before  the  association.     He  said  : 

It  is  with  unaffected  diffidence  that  I  appear  before  you,  to  ad- 
dress the  Teachers  of  this  Association,  met  in  their  Annual  Conven- 
tion. It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  I  accepted  the  invitation 
of  your  secretary  ;  and  if  a  distant  view  of  the  task  awakened  ap- 
prehension and  distrust,  I  assure  you  these  feelings  have  not 
diminished  by  finding  myself  in  contact  with  the  actual  responsi- 
bilities of  the  occasion. 

I  felt  hesitation  in  attempting  to  address  an  audience  of  practical 
teachers,  on  the  duties  of  their  profession,  lest,  being  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  this  work  myself,  I  might  appear  to  be  binding  heavier 
burdens  on  your  shoulders  than  I  would  be  -willing  to  bear  myself. 
We  all  know  how  very  much  easier  it  is  to  give  good  counsel  to 
others,  than  to  practise  one's  own  advice.  I  felt  embarrassed  as  to 
the  selection  of  a  subject.  I  thought  if  I  should  select  a  theme 
having  special  reference  to  your  work  as  teachers,  I  might  possibly 
find  myself  trying  to  enlighten  you  in  questions  which  were  better 
understood  by  the  scholars  than  by  the  teacher.     On  the  other 
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hand,  if  I  should  address  you  on  some  topic  having  no  special  ap- 
plication to  your  profession  and  work,  I  feared  that  my  remarks 
might  be  less  helpful  to  you,  as  teachers,  than  if  they  had  greater 
fitness.  For  I  cannot  but  feel  that  in  speaking  to  this  association, 
I  am  speaking  to  a  representative  audience — I  am  speaking 
through  you  to  the  pupils  you  instruct.  And  if  I  could  only  suc- 
ceed in  saying  anything  to  inspire  your  zeal,  or  to  prompt  you  to 
cherish  nobler  and  juster  conceptions  of  the  great  Avork  of  training 
and  furnishing  immortal  beings  for  the  duties  and  emergencies  of 
life,  I  would  thus  be  reaching  beyond  you  to  the  vast  army  of 
youthful  minds  whom  it  is  your  privilege  to  lead  to  the  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  knowledge.  But,  believing  that  because  you 
are  teachers,  you  are  not  the  less  men  and  women,  with  hearts 
that  respond  to  all  that  concerns  humanity,  I  purpose  leaving  pro- 
fessional themes  for  those  of  ampler  experience  than  mine,  to 
occupy  your  attention  with  a  few  observations  on  some  of  "  the 
tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,"  in  order  that  from  the 
study  of  this  subject  we  may  derive  some  practical  lessons  for  the 
better  direction  of  our  own  lives.  While  it  is  our  privilege  to 
study  the  lessons  of  history — to  \earn  from  the  success  and  failure 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us — and  to  gather  inspiration  to 
action  from  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  it  is  especially  our 
duty  to  take  careful  note  of  the  present — to  endeavour  rightly  to 
understand  the  circumstances,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  which 
surround  us  on  this  great  battle-field,  where  Ave  must  either  win 
the  wreaths  of  an  imperishable  fame  or  suffer  irretrievable  defeat. 
As  the  mariner,  who  steers  his  venturous  barque  across  the  ocean, 
makes  himself  thoroughly  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  reefs  and 
shoals  that  lie  along  his  way,  1)ut  also  with  the  prevailing  winds 
and  currents,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  study  those  tides  and  currents  of 
human  life — those  forces  that  operate  in  society,  helping  or  hinder- 
ing men,  as  they  steer  on  to  the  goal  of  life. 

We  should  not  do  our  Avork  blindly  and  mechanically,  following 
rules,  the  reasonableness  or  truth  of  Avhich  Ave  have  never  seen,  but 
Avith  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  best  methods  and  agencies  by  Avhich  success  mfy  be  gained. 
The  times  in  which  we  live  are  difficult  either  to  comprehend  or 
describe.  So  complex,  so  contradictory,  so  rich  in  good  and  eAdl, 
so  bright  with  hope  and  so  dark  Avith  discouragement,  that  they 
exceed  comprehension,  and  transcend  description. 

One  class  of  persons  regard  the  present  as  the  workl's  golden 
age,  and  render  a  homage,  little  short  of  worship,  to  the  progress 
of  the  nineteenth  century.     Another  class  wail  out  their  sorrowful 
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lament,  because  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  They  look  back 
with  regret  on  conditions  of  society,  that  are  rapidly  vanishing. 
They  are  fully  persuaded,  that  in  almost  every  respect,  the  tendency 
of  things  is  downward.  They  do  not  realize  that  there  is  more 
change  in  the  eyes  that  look  at  things,  than  in  the  things  themselves. 
Both  classes  are  mistaken,  though  neither  are  altogether  wrong. 
The  present  condition  of  the  world  is  the  product  and  outgrowth 
of  a  great  variety  of  causes  that  have  operated  in  the  past.  A  vast 
number  of  streams,  rising  in  very  different  regions,  have  united  to 
form  the  great  river  of  modern  life,  on  whose  current  we  are  all 
borne  along.  Among  the  legacies  we  inherit  from  the  past  are 
things  of  very  different  value.  Some  things  that  are  fitly  repre- 
sented by  "gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,"  and  some  by  "wood, 
hay,  and  stubble."  The  great  conflict  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
right  and  wrong,  that  has  jarred  along  the  ages,  and  finds  a  recog- 
nition in  all  the  religious  systems  of  the  world,  is  still  surging 
around  us,  and  we  are  actors  in  the  fateful  strife.  Yet  despite  the 
croakings  of  those  who  sing  their  ceaseless  dirges  over  the  departure 
of  "the  good  old  times,"  I  believe  the  world  moves,  moves  onn^ard, 
upward,  heavenward ;  slowly  but  surely  nearer  to  that  time  of 
which  prophets  have  spoken  and  j)oets  sung,  where  righteousness 
and  truth  shall  gloriously  triumph  over  the  wrongs  and  falsehood, 
that  have  so  long  bewildered  and  oppressed  humanity.  Those  who 
live  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  rather  than  in  the  throbbing 
energy  of  the  present,  tell  us  that  there  is  far  less  simplicity  and 
candour  of  character — lest  restfulness  and  trust — and  less  reverence 
for  superiors  now,  than  in  former  times.  All  this  may  be  true, 
and  yet  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  times.  Every 
condition  of  society  has  its  advantages.  The  very  worst  has  some 
redeeming  features  peculiar  to  it.  But  it  is  absurd  and  unreason- 
able to  expect  to  retain  certain  advantages,  when  the  conditions  of 
life  in  which  they  had  their  existence,  have  passed  away.  You 
cannot  have  the  ermine  robe  of  winter  and  the  fruitful  green  of 
summei  at  the  same  time.  You  cannot  have  the  grand  old  forest, 
with  its  leafy  canopies,  and  the  waving  fields  of  the  golden  grain 
together.  •So  neither  can  we  have  the  credulity  of  ignorance,  with 
its  mental  sloth,  and  the  searching  scrutiny  and  activity  of  intelli- 
gence. We  cannot  have  the  crouching  homage  of  the  broken 
spirited  slave  and  the  manly  independence  of  freedom.  And  it  is 
as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible.  The  swallow's  nest  in  the  old 
house  might  be  very  picturesque ;  but  it  should  not  prevent  us 
pulling  down  the  old  ruin,  to  build  the  new  and  commodious  home 
upon  the  old  foundation.  Feudalism  and  slavery  developed  many 
beautiful  instances  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  serf  to  his  master; 
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but  we  would  not  keep  men  in  bondage  for  these.  Ambition,  ex- 
travagance, and^  artificial  manners  are  not  found  in  the  primitive 
simplicity  and  society  of  pioneer  life  ;  but  we  would  not  forbid 
social  progress  on  that  account.  The  cultivated  farm  and  commo- 
dious mansion  are  better  than  the  wigwam  and  the  forest.  No  state 
of  life  has  so  many  charms  and  attractions  as  childhood  ;  yet  per- 
petual childhood  would  be  an  unspeakable  calamity.  So  the  world's 
manhood  is  better  than  its  childhood.  The  stir  and  energy  of 
modern  intellectual  life  is  better  than  the  stolid  credulity  which 
they  have  superseded.  For  we  should  not  forget  that  "the  good 
old  times,"  so  fondly  cherished,  were  times  of  prevailing  ignorance 
and  gross  superstition — times  of  intolerant  bigotry  and  inhuman 
persecution — times  of  unjust  and  oppressive  tyranny,  when  the 
rights  of  manhood  were  denied.  People  speak  of  the  past  as  they 
speak  of  the  dead,  mentioning  only  what  is  commendable ;  and 
throwing  the  mantle  of  kindly  forgetfulness  over  the  suffering, 
ignorance  and  injustice,  that  found  a  genial  home  in  the  bosom  of 
"  the  good  old  times."  With  all  its  faults,  the  present  age  is  the 
best  age  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  present  day  is  the  brightest 
day  that  has  ever  shed  its  lustre  upon  our  race.  There  never  was 
so  much  light  in  the  world  as  now.  There  never  was  so  muc^h 
liberality  and  charity.  There  never  was  so  pervasive  a  sympathy 
with  the  various  forms  of  human  want  and  suffering ;  and  never 
such  noble  and  self-denying  efforts  to  remove  them  as  now.  There 
never  was  as  much  liberty  of  thought  and  civil  liberty ;  and  human 
intelUgence  was  never  so  constantly  and  successfully  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  human  well  being,  physically,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, as  now.  I  freely  grant  that  the  picture  is  not  without  its 
dark  shades,  which  may  discourage  and  perplex.  It  has  been  fitly 
said,  "It  is  dark  with  threatening,  and  bright  with  promise.  It  is 
like  the  autumn  morning,  that  breaks  amid  wild  and  lurid  clouds ; 
yet  through  these  lowering  clouds  there  darts,  at  times,  such  glori- 
ous beams  from  the  invisible  sun,  that  we  are  held  in  palpitating 
suspense,  uncertain  whether  the  day  will  issue  in  storm  and  terror ; 
or  whether,  after  a  few  fitful  blasts,  the  gloom  will  roll  away  from 
the  heavens,  leaving  the  sky  more  pure  than  ever,  and  the  land- 
scape beneath  it  bright  and  peaceful."  For  my  own  part,  I  believe 
that  it  is  only  the  morning  of  the  world's  day.  The  sun  of  liberty 
and  righteousness  shall  rise  higher  and  higher,  cjuickening  the 
barrenness  of  earth  into  life  and  fruitfulness,  before  the  harvest 
time  comes,  when  the  angel  reapers  shall  garner  the  fruits  of  time 
in  the  garners  of  heaven.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

First — The  present  day  is  distinguished  by  a  general  diffusion  of 
*C 
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intelligence,  which  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  intense  enquiry  in  every 
department  of  knowledge.  The  schoolmaster  and  the  missionary 
are  abroad.  The  Press  is  scattering  the  thick  fogs  of  ignorance — 
reflecting  the  light  of  heaven  upon  the  darkest  spheres  of  human 
existence.  With  this  diffusion  of  light  has  come  a  quickening  and 
intensifying  of  intellectual  life.  The  slumber  of  centuries  is  broken. 
Researches  after  truth  are  prosecuted  with  untiring  zeal ;  and  yet 
speculation  far  outstrips  research.  Not  only  does  the  world  visibly 
move,  but  it  moves  with  greater  rapidity  than  ever  before.  Events 
which  used  to  occupy  a  century  are  crowded  into  a  year.  "Revo- 
lutions and  wars  hardly  cast  their  shadows  before  them,  till  they 
are  upon  as ;  reminding  us  of  those  sudden  squalls  at  sea,  which 
the  mariner  just  descerns  darkening  in  the  distance,  and  then, 
before  he  can  reef  his  sails,  they  are  lashing  into  fury  the  waves  on 
which  his  vessel  is  gliding."  Though  it  may  not  be  free  from  its 
attendant  evils,  I  hail  this  diff"usion  of  knowledge,  and  the  spirit  of 
enquiry  which  it  evokes,  as  one  of  the  mighty  forces  that  are  lifting 
the  world  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  existence.  Far  better  the  ques- 
tionings of  doubt,  than  the  unthinking  credulity  of  superstition. 
Enquiry  and  examination  must  always  precede  intelligent  belief. 
The  highest  faith  is  born  of  doubt.  The  calmest  rest  succeeds  the 
toilful  struggle.  Yet  this  condition  of  things  has  its  shadows.  It 
creates  a  tendency  to  superficiality.  There  is  a  wider  diffusion  of 
knowledge  ;  but  little  thorough  mastery  of  subjects.  We  dip  into 
a  great  many  subjects  ;  but  not  very  deeply  into  any.  "  These 
shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain."  Not  that  I  would  approve 
of  the  course  of  the  professor,  who  spent  his  whole  life  studying 
Greek  nouns,  and  said,  when  he  was  dying,  "  I  meant  well,  but  I 
undertook  too  much.  I  see  now  I  should  have  confined  myself  to 
the  dative  case."  As  one  of  the  shadows  which  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  light,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  affectation  of  intelli- 
gence and  independence.  Few  things  are  more  contemptible  than 
the  shallow  pretensions  of  conceited  ignorance,  treating  opinions 
and  arguments,  which  it  never  had  the  brains  to  comprehend,  with 
scornful  disdain  as  old  fogy  notions  that  it  has  examined  and  cast 
away  as  unworthy  of  their  regard.  You  all  remember  the  fable  of 
the  crow,  that  when  it  saw  an  eagle  swooping  down  and  carrying 
away  a  lamb,  made  a  similar  effort  to  carry  off  a  large  ram,  and  got 
entangled  in  the  wool,  and  caught  for  his  pains.  Well,  there  is  in 
our  day  a  great  deal  of  affectation  of  independence  and  intelligence, 
and  contempt  for  old  things  because  they  are  old.  "Fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Where  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  is 
small,  the  circle  that  bounds  it  and  separates  it  from  the  unknown 
seems  also  small.     But  as  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  widens,  the 
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visible  circle  of  the  unknown  and  undiscovered  that  lies  outside  of 
what  we  know  becomes  proportionably  enlarged,  "Hills  peep  o'er 
hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 

Second — This  nineteenth  century  has  been  characterized  by  an  in- 
tense devotion  to  the  study  of  physical  science,  which  has  been 
crowned  by  results  so  brilliant  that  they  stand  out  as  wayraarks  in 
the  history  of  human  progress.  This  application  to  the  study  of  the 
material  world  has  been  rewarded  by  many  valuable  discoveries 
that  have  lightened  labour,  and  promoted  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  life.  Yet.  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  because  many  of  the  discov- 
eries of  physical  science  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  acquire 
wealth,  and  for  other  causes,  in  many  instances  the  importance  of 
this  class  of  studies  has  been  unduly  magnified,  and  mental  and 
moral  science  disparaged  as  misty  speculations,  from  which  no  prac- 
tical result  can  be  expected.  By  many,  the  material  is  regarded  as 
the  real ;  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  as  the  unreal.  Now,  I  would 
not  in  any  degree  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  study  of  physi- 
cal science.  Every  department  of  this  vast  universe  of  God  i.s  Avor- 
thy  of  our  profound  and  intelligent  regard.  In  geology,  Ave  trace 
the  records  of  past  history,  of  vanished  life.  Chemistry  takes  us  in- 
to the  laboratory  of  the  Creator,  and  reveals  to  us  the  workings  of 
those  mysterious  forces  that  are  the  life  of  nature.  Astronomy  un- 
veils the  mystic  influences  that  control  the  vast  systems  of  worlds 
which  people  the  immensity  of  space  around  us.  They  all  enlist 
our  profound  interest,  because  they  unveil  the  hidings  of  a  power 
and  wisdom  before  which  the  most  imperial  human  intellect  is  baf- 
fled and  amazed.  I  agree  with  Dickens,  that  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence and  the  inventions  of  mechanical  genius  have  no  necessary  ten- 
dency to  make  us  less  spiritual  and  devout.  Because  we  are  swept 
along  so  rapidly  by  the  power  of  steam,  or  because  we  can  flash  our 
thoughts  to  our  distant  friends  by  the  electric  telegraph,  we  need 
not  have  the  less  sympathy  for  human  sufl^ering,  or  less  faith  in  the 
things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  look  with  distrust  upon  tbe  revelations  of  science.  But,  just 
as  vessels  at  sea  run  up  colours  which  they  have  no  right  to  unfurl, 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  sails  under  the  banners  of  science,  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  A  bi-ief  allusion  to  some 
of  these  may  not  be  useless.  It  is  unwarrantable  to  adopt  direct 
palpable  utility  as  the  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  value  of 
scientific  enquiry.  The  adoption  of  such  a  standard  degrades  the 
grandest  creations  of  poetry,  and  the  rarest  productions  of  art ;  and 
places  Arkwright  and  Stephenson  far  above  Bacon  and  Milton. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  men  who  occupy  all  their  time  and 
thoughts  with  any  one  branch  of  knowledge,  to  become  blind  to  the 
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claims  of  other  subjects  of  equal  interest,  and  thus  they  destroy  the 
harmony  of  truth.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  this  among  sci- 
entific men.  Men  of  high  scientific  reputation,  who  have  become 
so  absorbed  in  physics  that  they  cease  to  recognize  the  radical  dis- 
tinction between  inert  matter  and  intelligent,  independent  mind  ; 
and  maintain  that  the  same  law  of  necessity  by  which  matter  obeys 
the  forces  that  act  upon  it,  equally  controls  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  It  is  neither  philosophical  nor  right  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  physical  science  as  if  in  some  way  they  had  cast  light  upon 
the  problems  of  the  world  of  mind,  and  superseded  the  higher  law 
of  conscience  and  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  And  it  is  a  still 
greater  confusion  of  thought  and  language  to  speak,  as  many  scien- 
tific teachers  do,  of  the  uniformity  with  which  the  forces  of  physi- 
cal nature  operate,  as  "laws"  which  we  can  either  obey  or  disobey, 
and  possessing  penalties  and  obligations  for  men.  If  a  man  climb- 
ing a  ladder  misses  his  foot  and  falls,  and  breaks  his  leg,  they  say 
he  has  broken  a  law  of  nature,  and  received  the  penalty.  I  say  he 
has  lost  his  balance,  and  obeyed  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  broken 
nothing  but  his  leg.  I  object  to  all  teaching,  however  pretentious, 
that  assumes  that  the  study  of  the  world  without  is  of  greater  value 
and  interest  than  that  of  the  world  within  us.  That  the  material 
world  alone  is  entitled  to  be  called  "nature ;"  and  the  knowledge  of 
its  properties  alone  to  be  called  "science,"  as  if  mind  was  not  the 
greatest  province  of  nature,  and  as  if  the  knowledge  of  its  powers 
and  modes  of  operation  was  not  the  most  profound  science.  Is  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks,  or  the  plants,  or  even  the  human  body  it- 
self, more  important  than  that  of  the  regal  mind,  so  richly  endow- 
ed 1  Can  the  inferior  things  of  creation  contain  richer  truths  than 
the  very  highest  forms  of  created  intelligence  ]  We  should  never 
forget  that  it  is  because  the  material  world  reveals  the  thoughts  of 
an  intelligent  mind,  that  its  study  demands  such  profound  regard. 
If  we  reject  the  idea  of  a  governing  intelligence,  creating,  control- 
ling and  arranging  the  various  forces  of  the  material  universe,  they 
are  bereft  of  their  significance.  If  they  exist  for  no  purpose,  if 
they  are  the  visible  expression  of  no  thought,  if  they  are  directed 
by  blind  chance  or  necessity,  the  spell  of  their  attraction  is  forever 
broken.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  though  many  objects  around 
us  are  far  more  enduring  than  human  life,  yet  the  grandest  objects 
in  the  natural  world  are  invested  with  an  interest  vastly  greater 
than  they  would  otherwise  claim  when  they  are  associated  with 
mental  achievements,  or  facts  in  the  history  of  human  life.  "  Tour- 
ists cross  the  world  to  visit  Sinai,  because  there  Moses  stood,  and 
talked  face  to  face  with  God.  Carmel's  flowery  slope  is  sung,  be- 
cause it  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Elijah.     What  were  the  Alps, 
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with  all  their  grandeur,  but  for  the  names  of  Hannibal  and  Napo- 
leon 1  The  lochs  and  friths  of  Scotland  were  immortalized  by  Scott, 
and  therefore  the  world  goes  to  gaze  upon  them.  Melrose  Abbey 
is  seen  by  moonlight,  in  the  glamour  of  his  poetry  ;  and  the  mist 
about  Ben  Lomond  is  the  fairy- woven  veil  of  Scott's  coronet."  Even 
the  ocean  appears  invested  with  a  loftier  grandeur,  when  we  think 
of  it  Avith  Byron,  as  a  "  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
glasses  itself  in  tempests."  All  proclaiming  the  same  truth,  that 
niincl  is  grander  than  matter. 

Third — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  tendencies  of 
the  times,  is  the  tendency  of  poAver  toward  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  political  currents  ai'e  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  demo- 
cracy. Manhood  is  sloAvly  but  surely  turning  the  scale  against  can- 
onized prejudices  and  long  enthroned  oligarchies.  Power  is  seek- 
ing its  centre  of  gravity  a  great  deal  nearer  the  base  of  society  than 
formerly.  The  late  reform  act  of  England  only  indicates  the  drift 
of  the  times.  Whatever  our  politics — whether  we  think  it  good  or 
evil — the  fact  cannot  be  questioned,  that  poAver  is  steadily  descend- 
ing to  the  masses.  This  fact  is  profoundly  significant.  If  power  is 
giA'en  to  those  Avho  have  not  the  intelligence  to  use  it  Avisely,  the 
result  has  ahvays  been  disastrous.  The  very  idea  that  the  most 
ignorant  and  vicious  classes  may  shortly  be  holding  the  balance  of 
political  power  in  our  country,  is  truly  alarming.  It  reminds  us  that 
Ave  must  educate  the  people,  or  else  submit  to  let  ignorance  seize 
the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  and  steer  her  on  the  reefs  of  destruc- 
tion. It  Avas  a  suggestive  fact,  that  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  English  Reform  Act,  an  important  educational  measure  Avas 
introduced,  designed  to  afford  the  advantages  of  education  to  all 
classes  of  society  not  reached  by  previous  agencies.  I  advert  to  this 
tendency,  to  call  your  attention  to  our  obligation  to  educate  the 
rising  generation,  intellectually  and  morally,  if  we  Avould  save  our 
country  from  the  evils  of  political  degeneracy  and  corruption.  As 
thistles  on  our  neighbour's  farm  may  shed  thf  ir  baneful  seed  on  our 
soil,  the  ignorance  and  vice  around  us  may,  if  unremoved,  prove 
the  ruin  and  blight  of  those  in  Avhom  Ave  are  most  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

Fmirth — The  tendency  to  recognize  the  rights  and  eleA^ate  the 
condition  of  woman,  is  one  of  these  signs  of  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, that  I  hail  with  great  satisfaction.  I  must  confess  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  said  in  some  quarters  just  now  on  this  subject,  Avith 
which  I  do  not  fully  sympathize.  But  I  freely  confess  that  in  many 
particulars  the  laws  have  treated  her  exceptionably ;  and  social 
customs  and  prejudices  have  been  equally  unjust  and  severe.     Nei- 
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tlier  law  nor  public  sentiment  should  debar  her  from  any  sphere  of 
remunerative  labour  or  usefulness,  which  she  may  desire  to  occupy. 
She  should  be  the  best  judge  in  every  case,  as  to  whether  she  should 
engage  in  any  special  work.  I  am  always  doubtful  of  that  class  of 
"friends"  who  think  they  know  better  what  is  good  for  you  than 
you  do  yourself;  and  will  oppose  your  attainment  of  some  object 
because  in  their  wisdom  they  think  you  are  better  without  it.  I 
especially  think  it  is  time  that  the  distinctions  in  the  provisions  for 
the  education  for  boys  and  girls  should  come  to  an  end.  There  is 
no  justice  in  endowing  colleges  and  making  ample  grants  for  boys' 
schools,  and  leaving  girls  to  grow  up  without  any  provision  for  con- 
tinuing the  education  begun  in  the  common  school.  I  confess, 
however,  I  see  no  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  wives  and  mothers 
coming  to  the  polls  and  taking  part  in  the  strife  of  political  elections. 
Single  women  who  hold  property  in  their  own  right  should  not  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  voting  if  they  so  desire.  But  there  is  no 
inferiority  implied,  when  we  maintain  that  woman  is  evidently  de- 
signed to  fill  a  different  sphere  of  usefidness  from  man.  Difference 
does  not  imply  inferiority.  I  hold  that  in  many  respects  she  is 
vastly  our  superior.  And  if  I  would  in  any  degree  appear  to  ex- 
clude her  from  any  employ  to  which  men  have  access,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  would  deny  her  any  privilege  or  right,  but  because  I  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  shield  her  from  everything  that  would  tend  to 
make  her  more  like  the  opposite  sex,  or  in  any  degree  rob  her  of 
that  indefinable  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  gentleness  that  are  the 
charm  and  glory  of  womanhood.  In  one  thing  we  will  all  agree. 
If  the  new  reformation  should,  by  opening  up  new  .si:)heres  of  labor, 
deprive  us  of  her  gentle  ministries  in  sickness  and  suffering,  it  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  world  :  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
one  to  take  her  place. 

Fifth — One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  times  is  the  ex' 
tent  to  which  all  philanthropic  efforts  are  carried  on  by  the  agency 
of  organized  associations.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  now,  with- 
out forming  a  society,  with  President,  Secretaiy,  Treasurer,  and 
Committee  of  Management.  Well,  this  popular  method  has  its  ad- 
vantages. It  organizes  available  resources.  It  enlists  the  feeble 
and  indifferent,  who  if  left  to  themselves  would  do  nothing.  It 
lays  liold  of  the  social  element  in  our  nature,  and  utilizes  it  by 
yoking  it  to  some  work  of  practical  benevolence.  And  it  gratifies  a 
certain  class  of  small  persons  with  office  and  position,  that  probably 
could  not  be  made  to  feel  the  force  of  any  higher  motives.  And 
yet,  this  system  has  its  disadvantages.  It  frequently  causes  delay  ; 
and  the  evil  is  allowed  to  remain  uncorrected,  as  if  nothing  could 
be  done  till  a  sufficient  number  is  enlisted  to  form  an  Association. 
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Then,  although  these  associations  may  organize  and  utilize  power, 
and  even  in  some  instances  increase  it,  they  do  not  create  power. 
You  may  have  a  well  oi-ganized  association  on  paper,  that  looks 
very  imposing ;  but  if  there  is  not  interest  or  zeal  to  work  its  ma- 
chinery, it  is  just  like  a  very  large  mill  on  a  very  small  stream  ; 
there  is  not  force  enough  to  run  it.  But  the  worst  thing  a])Out  this 
system  of  working,  is  that  it  tends  to  destroy  individuality.  There 
can  be  no  real  greatness  of  character  without  independence  and  in- 
dividuality. And  if  Ave  would  have  men  to  lead  us  onward  and  up- 
ward in  knowledge  and  tnie  progress,  we  must  have  less  aping  and 
imitation  of  those  who  have  attained  distinction,  and  more  honest 
daring  to  be  ourselves,  and  to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do  in  our  own 
way.  There  is  a  paralyzing  slavery  to  popular  opinion  widely  pre- 
valent. The  majority  of  people  are  a  great  deal  more  anxious  to 
know  what  is  popular  in  good  society,  than  what  is  right  and  true. 
All  the  great  movements  that  have  lifted  humanity  up  to  a  higher  ' 
place,  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  individuals ; 
and  all  the  great  minds  who  have  indicated  their  right  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  and  stamped  their  influence  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  world's  progressive  life,  have  been  distinguished  by  a 
brave  independence,  which  developed  strongly  marked  individual- 
ity of  character.  If  the  society  aims  at  achieving  any  worthy  work, 
join  it  and  co-operate  with  it  by  all  means.  But  don't  wait  for 
others  before  you  attempt  to  do  anything.  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  An  earnest  soul  soon  repro- 
duces its  convictions  in  others.  And  remember  that  the  highest 
attainable  force  of  character  is  won  not  by  slavish  conformity  to 
popular  prejudices  or  imitation  of  great  men — but  by  bravely  and 
independently  acting  out  in  our  own  Avay  our  convictions  of  what 
is  right  and  true. 

Sixth — Among  those  features  of  the  times,  that  can  only  be  men- 
tioned to  be  condemned,  is  the  disposition  to  Avorshij)  any  form  of 
poAver,  without  regard  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  wielded.  There 
is  an  extensive  proneness  to  idolatry  of  mere  intellect  or  genius. 
Let  it  be  a  poet  gifted  with  original  genius — a  musician  of  witching 
melody — an  artist  of  exquisite  skill — an  engineer  of  marvellous  in- 
genuity— or  a  writer  of  fertile  genius,  and  multitudes  are  ready  to 
render  a  homage  and  applause,  little  short  of  idolatry,  Avithout 
regard  for  the  motives  that  govern  the  life.  And  not  only  so,  but 
if  a  man  wins  distinction  in  any  one  department  of  science,  there 
is  a  strange  disjiosition  to  set  him  u^?  as  an  oracle,  and  regard  his 
utterances  on  other  matters,  of  Avhich  he  may  be  profoundly  igno- 
rant, as  unquestionable  and  decisive.  What  is  splendour  of  talent  \/' 
without  purity  of  purpose  or  nobleness  of  character  ?     Great  genius 
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cannot  make  wrong  right,  nor  free  its  possessor  from  the  obhgations 
of  the  divine  laws.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  numerous  the  talents 
bestowed,  the  greater  the  obligations  of  the  receiver.  He  that 
possesses  rare-  endowments  of  intellect  and  ample  stores  of  know- 
ledge, qualifying  him  to  be  a  leader  and  teacher  of  men,  has  cer- 
tainly weighter  obligations  to  obey  the  laws  of  purity  and  rectitude 
than  the  ungifted  and  ignorant.  And  if  such  an  one  be  false  to  his 
high  trust,  his  rare  gifts  will  not  lighten,  but  deepen  his  condemna- 
tion. This  homage  and  idolatry,  bestowed  on  mere  intellect  without 
regard  to  the  use  made  of  it,  corrupts  and  bewilders  alike  those  who 
render  it,  and  those  who  receive  it.  If  "he  builds  too  low  who  builds 
beneath  the  skies,"  he  is  false  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature  who  ren- 
ders to  talent  what  is  due  to  goodness  alone.  Closely  allied  to  this 
idolatry  or  intellect,  and  springing  from  the  same  root,  is  the  pre- 
vailing idolatry  of  wealth,  and  the  respect  rendered  to  those  who 
possess  it.  Wealth  represents  generally  success,  and  men  idolize 
success.  It  represents  power,  and  men  worship  it  as  a  form  of 
power.  This  tendency  is  as  widespread  as  it  is  pernicious.  The 
intense  desii-e  for  wealth  is  the  fruitful  source  of  many  of  the  evils 
which  afflict  society.  It  may  well  be  called  "the  root  of  all  evil." 
It  inspires  a  large  portion  of  the  falsehood  and  dishonesty  that  pre- 
vail among  men.  It  petrifies  the  heart  against  the  appeals  of  want 
and  suffering ;  and  bribes  the  conscience  to  forget  the  claims  of 
charity  and  brotherhood.  It  is  as  inimical  to  the  culture  of  the  in- 
tellect, as  it  is  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart  ;  and  it  perverts 
powers  which  if  rightly  exercised  might  have  lifted  us  near  to  hea- 
ven, into  instruments  of  mere  sordid,  selfish  acquisition.  It  gilds 
over  the  most  glaring  faults  of  character,  and  the  most  reprehensible 
courses  of  conduct.  It  has  inspired  that  Avild  spirit  of  speculation, 
that  has  given  birth  to  the  enormous  dishonesties  of  many  corporate 
bodies,  and  the  fraudulent  measures  adopted  in  companies  by  men 
who  would  individually  recoil  from  such  expedients.  And  it  erects 
a  false  standard  of  worth  and  respectability  in  every  community  ; 
and  makes  poverty  a  greater  fault  than  crime.  That  wealth  is  a 
potent  means  of  usefulness,  an  instrument  of  civilization  and  com- 
fort all  must  admit.  But  to  make  it  the  great  object  of  life  is  to 
bind  down  the  eagle  powers  of  the  soul  to  an  object  unworthy  of 
our  high  birth  right, 'as  heirs  of  immortality.  i\ssuredly  there  are 
grander  objects  of  ambition,  than  wealth.  The  men  of  imperish- 
able fame,  as  benefactors  of  humanity,  are  not  the  millionaires ; 
but  men  "who  knew  no  standard  of  superior  worth,  but  wisdom, 
truth,  and  nobleness  of  soul."  There  are  many  other  features  of 
the  period  in  which  we  live,  that  would  repay  our  thoughtful  study 
but  time  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  them  at  present. 
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But  even  in  this  rapid  glance  we  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us 
that  these  are  times,  in  which  it  is  at  once  a  glorious  privilege  and  a 
profound  responsibility  to  hve.  A  good  deal  is  said  about  "  men 
for  the  times  ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  world's  great 
want.  It  is  very  natural  that  we  should  see  more  clearly  and  feel 
more  deejjly  the  demands  of  our  own  day  than  of  other  times.  Yet 
there  never  was  a  time  in  which  good  men  and  true  were  not  wanted. 
They  were  needed  in  Noah's  day,  when  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its 
way.  They  were  needed  in  Elijah's  day,  when  in  the  universal 
idolatry  he  imagined  that  he  alone  remained  a  witness  for  the  truth. 
They  were  needed  in  Daniel's  day,  when  himself  and  his  brave 
Hebrew  brethren  stood  alone  in  resisting  the  popular  follies.  They 
were  needed  in  many  a  dark  hour  of  the  past,  when  men  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  either  death  or  disloyalty  to  conscience.  No  doubt 
Queen  Elizabeth  thought  that  good  and  brave  men  were  wanted  in 
her  day,  when  the  invincible  Armada  attempted  to  crush  her  island 
kingdom.  And  yet  there  are  special  qualifications  necessary  to  fit 
men  for  usefulness  in  these  times.  Men  that  fulfilled  their  mission 
and  did  their  work  faithfully  and  Avell,  in  their  own  day,  would 
scarcely  be  en  rapport  with  these  times.  See  how  the  art  of  war  has 
changed  !  We  have  rifled  cannon,  and  chassepots,  and  Enfield 
rifles,  and  ironclads,  against  which  the  weapons  of  last  century 
would  be  utterly  unavailing.  And  so  in  our  social,  political,  religi- 
ous and  educational  work,  we  want  men  who  are  familiar  with  the 
advanced  methods  of  moral  and  intellectual  warfare.  Yes,  we  want 
"men  for  the  times."  We  want  them  in  the  pulpit — men  of  keen 
intelligence,  broad  charity,  manly  independence,  and  fervent  piety. 
We  want  them  in  our  political  and  judicial  ofiices — men  of  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  of  broad  unsectional  views,  and  unselfish  love 
for  their  country.  And  we  need,  not  less  than  any  of  these, 
Teachers  for  the  times.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  it  is  not 
every  kind  of  teacher  that  is  equal  to  the  requirements  of  these 
times ;  especially  in  this  country,  where  we  are  now  laying  the 
foundations  of  nationhood,  and  stamping  in  a  high  degree  the  in- 
fluence of  our  own  character  upon  the  future  of  our  country.  It  is 
a  truly  grand  thing  to  live  in  such  times :  to  have  such  opportunities 
of  improvement  and  usefulness  as  we  possess.  They  might  almost 
excite  the  envy  of  angels.  It  is  said  that  once  in  a  great  naval 
engagement,  as  Collingwood  brought  his  ship  into  action  in  splendid 
style,  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet  could  fall  in,  he  exclaimed  "  What 
would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  T  And  we  might  imagine  that  even 
a  Paul,  a  Luther,  or  a  Milton,  would  be  Avilling  to  quit  their  tran- 
quil abodes  to  renew  again  the  glorious  warfare  in  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  with  a  bravery  that  won  them  immortal  re- 
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noun.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  you  it  is  given  to  play  some  part 
on  this  great  theatre  of  action,  where  deathless  destiny  is  at  stake. 
It  is  your  rare  privilege  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  rich 
soil  of  youthful  minds.  Be  thankful ;  it  is  an  exalted  privilege  to 
be  permiited  to  stamp  ineffaceable  impressions  on  such  enduring 
monuments ;  or  in  any  degree  influ*^nce  the  destiny  of  immortal 
natures.  Be  patient;  though  your  labours  may  seem  fruitless  and 
lost,  "in  due  season  you  shall  reap  if  you  faint  not."  Be  cautious 
and  discriminating.  There  are  many  subtle  and  plausible  specula- 
tions afloat,  which  conceal  some  fatal  falsehood,  which  if  once 
received,  will  cast  you  adrift  upon  a  sea  of  uncertainty,  where  no 
harbour  of  safety  can  be  found.  Be  true  to  what  is  right,  in  all 
circumstances.  Your  life  and  spirit  will  be  sure  to  reappear  in  the 
lives  of  those  whom  you  instruct.  Be  steadfast  and  true  ;  though 
the  battle  be  severe,  and  the  issue  at  times  seems  doubtful,  if  true 
to  yourself  the  victory  is  sure. 

"  Fear  not,  though  your  foes  be  strong  and  tried, 
And  threatening  shadows  fall ; 
The  angels  of  heaven  are  on  thy  side. 
And  God  is  over  all." 

The  speaker  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  applause ;  and  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  rev.  gentleman  for  having  deliver- 
ed such  an  interesting  lecture. 
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Ontario    Teachers'    Association, 

Held  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Normal  School  Buildings, 
Toronto,  August   8th,   1871 


The  President,  the  Rev.  Geokge  Paxton  Young,  A.  M.,  took  the 
chair  at  half-past  three,  and  after  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  read,  en- 
gaged in  prayer. 

The  roll  of  officers  was  called  by  the  Secretary  ;  thereafter  he  read 
letters  from  Principal  Dawson,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  regretting 
his  inability  to  deliver  a  lectnre,  owing  to  previous  engagements  ;  also 
from  J.  G.  D.  Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  that  illness 
would  prevent  him  giving  his  promised  address ;  and  likewise,  from 
Messi's.  Alexander  Melville  Bell  and  Geor<^e  VandenhofF,  that  owing  to 
circumstances,  they  could  not  be  present  at  tlie  proposed  Conver- 
sazione. 

The  President  then  called  for  Reports  of  Committees  ;  none  being 
prepared,  the  Reports  were  deferred  to  a  future  Session. 

J.  R.  Miller,  Esq. ,  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  David  Johnstone, 
"  That  the  hours  of  meeting  during  the  present  Session  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  from  10.30  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  5  p.  m. ,  from  7.30  to  adjourn- 
ment in  the  evening ;  excepting  that  on  Thursday,  the  Association 
assemble  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. " 

After  the  Secretary  had  made  some  announcements,  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  to  meet  at  7.30  in  the  evening. 

Evening  Session. — The  Convention  was  opened  by  reading  of 
Scripture  and  prayer,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jennings.  The  President  then  delivered  his  address  on  the  School 
Bill  of  1871,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
based  thereupon.     On  motion  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jennings 
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took  the  chair,  and  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
President  for  his  explanatory  and  able  address. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30= 

Second  Day — Morning  Session.  —The  President,  Prof.  Young, 
in  the  chair.  The  Convention  opened  with  reading  of  Scripture  and 
prayer  by  the  President.  Minutes  of  first  day's  proceedings  read  and 
confirmed.  The  President  retired,  calling  on  the  2nd  V.  P.  to  take 
the  chair. 

H.  I.  Strang,  B.  A.,  of  Owen  Sound,  introduced  the  second 
topic  on  the  annual  circular,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect  : — "  I 
conceive  the  first  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  teaching  to  be  poor  educa- 
tion in  the  teacher,  but  I  think  this  evil  will  soon  be  remedied  under 
the  new  law.  Another  cause  of  failure  appears  to  me  to  be  that  per- 
sons undertake  to  teach  without  having  received  professional  training.. 
He  might  be  told  that  such  persons  should  attend  the  Normal  School, 
but  he  held  that  that  institution  was  not  adequate  to  train  all  the 
teachers  the  country  required.  A  good  deal  might  be  done,  however, 
by  the  teachers  themselves,  in  reading  educational  works  and  papers 
and  in  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  He  thought  that 
teachers  failed,  also,  from  lack  of  judgment.  A  great  many  teachers 
did  not  consider  sufficiently  the  differences  of  intellectual  ability  in 
their  pupils  and  laid  down  too  many  rules.  But  perhaps  the  most 
serious  cause  of  failure  was  the  entering  of  teachers  into  the  profession 
and  continuing  in  it  withovit  any  taste  for  their  work.  This  fault  was 
readily  noticed  by  the  pupils.  If  a  teacher  showed  himself  enthusiastic 
in  his  work,  pupils  would  be  the  more  likely  to  be  earnest  in  their 
studies."  The  discussion  on  this  topic  was  animated  and  interesting, 
in  which  the  following  gentlemen  took  part  :  Macalister,  Scarlett^ 
Tilley,  Woods,  Tamblyn  and  Prof.  McCoun,  of  Belleville. 

Afternoon  Session. — Mr.  William  Watson,  2nd  V.  P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  William  Anderson,  Toronto  High  School,  introduced  topic 
number  three  on  the  annual  circular.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Anderson  for  his  interesting  paper  :  moved  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  sec- 
onded by  Archibald  Macallmn,  M.  A. 

A  long  and  able  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject  introduced  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  during  which  reference  was  made  to  the  examination 
papers  prepared  by  the  Central  Committee  for  licensing  teachers 
throughout  the  Province,  as  well  as  to  the  authorized  text  book  on  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
by  adopting  the  following  motion. 

Moved  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  seconded  by  J.  M.  Buchan, 
M.  A.,  "  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  general  plan  of  examination 
of  Public  School  teachers  now  in  operation  in  this  Province,  as  being 
in  accordance  with  the  views  frequently  expressed  by  this  Association, 
and  would  suggest  that  in  future  each  paper  bear  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual examiner  preparing  it." 
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Moved  by  Mr.  McCallum,  seconded  by  J.  A  Youmans,  "  That  this 
Committee  cordially  approve  of  the  President's  suggestions  in  his 
address,  that  the  times  of  examination  of  the  Normal  School  and 
County  Teachers  be  the  same,  that  there  be  one  set  of  papers  for  said 
examinations,  and  that  the  Masters  of  that  school  should  not  form  part 
of  the  Examining  Committee." 

The  first  subject  on  the  circular  was  introduced  by  Mr.  James 
Hodgson,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  County  of  York  ;  the  discussion 
on  which  was  postponed  till  the  evening  Session. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  was  read  by  J.  H. 
Hunter,  M.  A. ,  Dundas  ;  the  Report  was  received  and  reserved  till 
the  evening. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  half-past  seven. 

Evening  Session. — Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  IstV.  P.  in  the  chair. 

The  discussion  on  the  first  topic  continued  ;  in  the  discussion 
Messrs.  Lewis,  Strang,  Macallum  and  Scarlett  took  a  leading  part. 

The  following  gentlemen  reported  themselves  as  Delegates,  viz. : 

E.  B.   Harrison Co.  of  Kent. 

J.  R.  Miller Huron. 

David  Johnstone Northumberland. 

Ed.   Scarlett do. 

R.  Carey Prince  Edward. 

G.  D.  Piatt do. 

J.  J.  Tilley Durham. 

G.  J.  Eraser Oxford. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  delegates,  several  reported  in  favourable 
terms  of  their  Associations. 

The  Report  from  the  Union  Committee  was  taken  up  clause  by 
clause,  and  with  slight  verbal  amendations  was  carried.  It  was  then 
moved  by  Mr.  S.  Woods,  seconded  by  Mr.  David  Johnstone,  "  That 
the  Report  as  amended  be  adopted."     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Macallum,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woods,  "  That  the 
following  be  a  Committee  on  Nominations  of  Officers,  to  report  to- 
morrow afternoon, — Messrs.  Scarlett,  Seath,  Buchan,  Macalister, 
Miller,  Glashan  and  the  mover  and  seconder."     Carried. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Third  Day — Morning  Session. — Robert  Alexander,  Esq.,  1st 
V.  P.,  in.  the  chair.  Mr.  James  Hodgson  led  the  Convention  in 
prayer. 

The  report  of  the  Public  School  Masters'  Committee  having  been 
read  by  Mr.  John  Campbell,  was  received.  The  report  was  taken  up 
seriatim,  and  fully  discussed.  The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  adopting  the  following  motion. 

Moved  by  Mr.  John  Campbell,   seconded  by  Mr.  William  Wat- 
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son,  "  That  the  report  of  Committee  on  Public  Schools,  as  amended, 
be  adopted. " 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : — 

Moved  by  Mr.  D.  Johnstone,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Macintosh, 
"  That  while  approving  of  the  majority  of  the  changes  introduced  by 
the  Act  of  1870-71  into  our  educational  system,  we  entirely  disagree 
with  the  clause  relating  to  the  '  Superannuated  Teachers'  Fund,'  and 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Association  be  auth- 
orized to  have  petitions  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  Province 
for  the  signatures  of  teachers,  asking  the  Legislature  at  its  next  Ses- 
sion to  repeal  the  obnoxiovis  clause." 

Topic  number  4  on  the  annual  circular  was  introduced  by  G.  D. 
Piatt,  Esq. ,  Inspector  Public  Schools,  Prince  EdAvard,  who  thought 
very  many  teachers  were  guilty  of  the  charge  of  proceeding  too 
rapidly  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Not  that  a  good  education 
could  be  obtained  any  too  soon,  but  that  haste  in  this  important 
matter  was  often  calculated  to  prevent  altogether  the  attainment 
of  the  end  in  view.  As  a  proof  of  the  widespread  existence  of  this 
evil,  he  referred  to  the  very  early  age  at  which  many  children  are 
sent  to  school,  as  well  as  their  too  rapid  advancement  from  class 
to  class  in  obedience  to  the  anxious  desires  of  mistaken  parents.  The 
great  importance  attached  to  home  lessons,  by  many  parents  and 
teachers,  and  the  very  general  disposition  to  show  off  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, at  the  quarterly  examinations,  are  other  indications  in  the  same 
direction.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  haste  on  the  part  of  many  teachers 
that  it  seems  as  if  they  ought  to  apply  for  a  patent  for  the  shortest 
method  of  giving  instruction  in  certain  branches  !  If  the  human 
mind  were  merely  to  be  filled  with  general  information  as  a  mow  is  to 
be  filled  with  hay,  this  anxious  and  inconsiderate  haste  might  be  very 
proper  ;  but  since  its  chief  requirement  is  the  right  development  and 
training  of  its  immortal  powers,  such  stufling  as  many  call  education, 
will  result  in  evil  rather  than  good. 

The  causes  of  this  great  evil  are  manifold.  The  wrong  ideas  re- 
specting education  which  are  still  very  prevalent  ;  the  characteristics 
of  the  age  and  haste  and  activity,  and  the  general  disposition  to  over- 
estimate money,  has  each  its  full  share  of  infl :  ence  upon  the  minds  of 
those  responsible  for  the  proper  education  of  the  young  :  while  the 
system  of  mechanical  teaching,  still  far  too  common,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mental  appetite  of  the  j^oung  for  sound,  wholesome  and 
useful  learning,  by  the  floods  of  comic  and  sensational  literature  over- 
flowing every  youth's  path,  are  to  be  considered  only  less  effective  in 
promoting  a  hasty  and  superficial  education. 

The  effect  of  rapid  and  careless  instruction,  cannot  but  be  to  de- 
feat the  true  object  in  view,  and  to  destroy  everything  like  symmetry  in 
education.  Such  a  course  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  other 
men's  ideas  rather  than  to  enable  it  to  form  ideas  of  its  own — to  render 
it  passive,  rather  than  active — to  overburden,  rather  than  cultivate 
and  develop.     Education  has  a  resemblance  to  vegetation.     The  seed 
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requires  time  for  growth  and  developme.nt,  and  will  not  allow  of  much 
hurry  without  injury.  A  forced  growth  almost  always  results  in 
failure.  The  process  of  digestion  is  another  illustration.  Undue 
stuffing  of  physical  food  and  an  ovei'loading  of  the  organs  of  digestion 
are  prejudicial  to  health  and  muscular  activity.  The  training  of  men 
for  feats  of  strength  and  skill  proves  this.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
secure  the  highest  condition  of  muscular  development  by  a  proper 
course  of  nutriment  and  exercise.  Similar  and  far  greater  care  should 
be  shown  by  the  teacher  in  the  training  of  those  entrusted  to  him, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  acquit  themselves  worthily  in  the  great 
battle  of  life.  Yet  how  many  teachers  are  constantly  stuffing  the 
memories  of  children  without  reference  to  the  other  mental  powers. 
What  we  want  is  more  training  and  less  stuffing — more  discipline  and 
less  attention  to  storing  the  memory. 

Farmers  believe  in  deep  ploughing — in  tvirning  up  the  svib-soil  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere.  Let  our  teachers  practise 
deep  teaching  ;  instead  of  skimming  over  the  minds  of  children,  and 
imparting  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  things. 

The  great  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  to  inculcate  a 
taste  for  learning  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Without  this,  ed^^cation 
is  a  most  difficult  task — with  it,  the  pleasant  gratification  of  an  insa- 
tiable appetite.  The  love  of  learning,  like  a  resistless  current,  carries 
the  mind  into  all  those  by-ways  and  recesses  of  knowledge  which  go  to 
make  up  a  thorough  education. 

In  the  promotion  of  this  most  desirable  object,  the  teacher  will 
best  succeed  withovit  relying  much  upon  text-books.  The  more  di- 
rectly mind  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  mind,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  disturbing  media,  the  more  clear  and  satisfactory  the 
instruction  imparted,  and  the  greater  the  desire  to  pierce  to  the  funda- 
mental princij)les  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  S.  Woods  moved,  seconded  by  A.  Macallum,  Esq.,  "That 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Piatt  for  his  valuable  and 
exliaustive  address." 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mi*.  Macalister,  read  his  report, 
wliich,  on  motion,  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  Auditing  Committee 
by  the  Chairman,  viz. :  Macallum,  Buchan  and  Johnston. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Scarlett,  and  was  as  follows  : 

President,  Rev.  Principal  Snodgrass,  of  Queen's  College,  Kings- 
ton ;  1st  Vice-President,  Eel.  Scarlett,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Northum- 
berland ;  2nd  Vice-President,  S.  Woods,  M.  A.,  High  School,  Kings- 
ton ;  3rd  Vice-President,  R.  Lewis,  Head  Master,  George  St.  School, 
Toronto;  4th  Vice-President,  H.  J.Strang,  B.  A.,  High  School,  Owen 
Sound  ;  5th  Vice-President,  J.  R.  Miller,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Huron  ; 
6th  Vice-President,    David    Johnstone,  Cobourg    School ;  Recording 
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Secretary,  Archibald  McMurchy,  M.  A.,  High  School,  Toronto  ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  A. ,  Normal  School,  To- 
ronto ;  Treasurer,  S.  Macalister,  Head  Master,  John  St.  School,  Toronto ; 
Councillors,  Alexander,  Hunter,  Piatt,  Anderson  and  Macintosh. 

Each  nomination  was  voted  upon  separately,  and  the  report  as 
read  was  adopted. 

In  order  to  aflford  relief  to  the  Recording  Secretary  during  the 
Convention,  the  following  motion  was  submitted  and  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller, 
"That  in  future  the  Recording  Secretary  be  authorized  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a  competent  person  to  record  the  minutes  of  our  Annual 
Conventions,  who  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association." 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Harrison,  Inspector,  Kent,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Tilley,  Inspector,  Durham,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
vention, it  is  desirable  that  all  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  shall 
be  examined  at  such  times  as  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing certificates  of  qualification  previous  to  the  time  of  opening  the 
schools,  and  that  the  day  of  the  week  instead  of  the  da;y  of  the  month 
be  taken  ;  and  that  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to 
make  the  necessary  changes."     Carried. 

The  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers,  which  had  been 
asked  to  retire  and  nominate  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion, now  reported  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  High  School  Section. — Messrs.  J.  H.  Hmiter,  M.  A.,  Dundaa 
High  School;  J.  M.  Buchan,  M.  A.,  High  School,  Hamilton  ;  H.  J. 
Strang,  B.  A.,  High  School,  Owen  Sound  ;  John  Seath,  B.  A.,  High 
School,  Oshawa  ;  and  A.  Macallum,  M.  A. ,  Central  School,  Hamilton. 

"  Fublic  School  Section. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Watson,  Campbell, 
Carey  and  Young. 

^'Section  of  Public  School  Inspectors. — Messrs.  Tilley  (Durham), 
Harrison  (Kent),  Piatt  (Prince  Edward),  Potheringham  (York),  and 
Macaliste]*." 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Incorporation  was  read  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Anderson,  and,  on  motion,  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  text-book  Committee  was  read  by  Mr.  Hunter. 
There  was  much  discussion  on  this  report;  the  text-book  on  English 
Grammar  being  especially  referred  to  in  terms  of  disapprobation  ;  the 
text-book  on  geography  was  also  found  fault  with  ;  and  others  spoke 
of  the  text-book  on  algebra  prepared  by  Dr.  Sangster  as  unsuitable. 
The  report,  on  being  amended  by  consent  of  Committee,  was  received 
and  adopted. 

Moved  by  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  A.,  Science  Master,  Normal 
School,  seconded  by  J.  C.  Glashan,  Inspector  Public  Schools,  Middlesex, 
"  That  this  Association  highly  approve  of  the  new  text-books  in  Arith- 
metic (a  few  typographical  errors  excepted),   but  would  request  the 
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author  in  the  next  edition  to  add  the  miscellaneous  examples  from  the 
English  edition,  or  others  to  the  same  eflect."     Carried  unanimously. 

The  Committee  on  Teachers'  Institutes  submitted  its  report, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller.  The  report  was  adoj)ted  without 
any  discussion. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  to  hear  an  address  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
at  eight  o'clock. 

Evening  Session. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryerson  occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform.  The  Lecture  Room  was 
well  filled.  Shortly  after  eight,  the  Rev.  Professor  Young  introduced 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  deliver  an 
able  and  interesting  address  on  the  Poet  Cowper.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  address,  R.  W.  Young,  Esq. ,  High  School,  Strathroy,  moved 
and  J.  M.  Buchan,  M.  A.,  High  School,  Hamilton,  seconded  in  suitable 
terms  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  learned  Professor  for  his  valuable 
and  instructive  address. 

Fourth  Day — Morning  Session. — Mr.  William  Watson,  2nd 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Macallum  read  a  Psalm  and  led  in 
prayer.  The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  con- 
firmed after  sonie  slight  amendments. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Glashan, 
"  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  authorized  to  consolidate  the  Con- 
stitution in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  during  the  present 
Convention. "     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Hunter,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Macallum, 
"In  the  event  of  the  Legislature  conceding  the  request  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  representation  in  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
furthermore  in  the  event  of  the  Legislature  declining  to  assume  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  attendance  on  the  Council  of  such  repre- 
sentatives as  are  not  resident  in  Toronto,  that  the  funds  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  chargeable  with  the  said  expenses."     Carried. 

Moved  by  J.  M.  Buchan,  M.  A.,  seconded  by  Mr.  David  John- 
stone, "That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  cordially  tendered  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  use  of  the  Theatre  of 
the  Normal  School  during  the  present  Session  ;  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Globe,  Leader  and  Telegraph  for  their  excellent  reports  of  our 
proceedings  ;  and  to  the  managers  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great  Western 
and  Northern  Railroads,  for  their  kindness  in  gi-anting  return  tickets 
to  the  members  of  this  Association  at  reduced  rates  ;  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  residing  in  Toronto,  for  the  great  amount  of  work 
they  have  voluntarily  performed  in  the  interests  of  the  Association." 
Carried  Nein.   Con. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Association  should  hold  its  next  Annual 
Meeting  during  the  second  week  of  August  Alter  singing  the  National 
Anthem  the  Association  adjourned. 

ARCHIBALD  McMURCHY, 

Secretary. 
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BY-LAW  DEFINING  THE  DUTIES  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 

"  That  each  Standing  Committee  shall  bring  before  the  Association 
at  its  Annual  Meeting  a  written  report  upon  the  subject,  or  subjects  it 
was  appointed  to  deliberate  upon  ;  and,  when  its  deliberations  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner,  each  Member  shall  forward  to  the 
Chairmain  his  opinions  in  writing  upon  the  subject  to  be  considered, 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  prepare  a  report  that  shall  embody  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee." 

treasurer's    report     for    the    year    1870-71. 

Receipts. 

Deposit  in  Building  Society $40  45 
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Fees  from  Members 38  50 
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$177  20 
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Printing  and  advertising $41  85- 

Expenses  of  Excursion  to  Niagara 80  80 

Postage,  $5  65  ;  iStationery,  30cts. ;  Express  Charges, 

50cts.;  Caretaker,  $3  00  ;  and  Gas,  |2  37 11  82 

Secretary's  salary 25  00 

$159  47 

Balance  on  deposit $15  64 

Cash - 2  09 

17  73 
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Audited  and  found  correct. 


Toronto,  August  10th,  1871. 


A.  MACALLUM, 
J.  M.  BUUHAN, 
D.  J.  JOHNSTON. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE  ON   TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Committee  beg  respectfully  to  report  as  follows  : — 

1st.  While  strongly  approving  of  uniformity  in  text-books,  the 
Committee,  in  respect  to  the  works  below-mentioned,  recommend, 
that,  until  such  time  as  more  suitable  text-books  are  provided,  it  be 
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permissible  to  employ  in  our  schools  standard  British  or   Canadian 
publications. 

Lovell's  General  Geography. 

Davies'  English  Grammar. 

2nd.  Algebra.  The  Committee  recommend  that,  for  elementary 
instruction  in  Algebra,  Todhunter's  smaller  treatise  be  employed  ; 
■while  for  the  use  of  advanced  students,  Sangster's  treatise  be  retained. 

3rd.  With  regard  to  'everj^  future  text-book  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Committee  recommend 
that  such  text-book,  previously  to  such  approval,  be  submitted  to  a 
Committee  nominated  by  the  Directors  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

J.   HOWARD  HUNTER, 

Secretary  to  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  Public  School  topics  beg  leave  to 
report : — 

1st.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  to  the  Chief  Sup- 
erintendent of  Education,  and  Legislature  of  Ontario,  for  their  efforts 
in  introducing  many  advantageous  clauses  and  amendments  into  the 
Consolidated  Public  School  Act,  which  are  calculated  to  elevate  the 
position  of  the  teacher,  and  render  more  effective  the  Schools  of  this 
Province. 

Yovir  Committee  desire,  however,  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention,  certain  features  of  the  Bill  which  they  regard  as 
objectionable,  or  open  to  alteration  and  improvement.  They  would 
suggest  that  a  general  opinion  be  evoked  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  may  be  other  clauses  claiming  such  consideration.  In 
order  to  open  discussion, they  have  selected  the  following,  viz.,  Part 
10,  clause  119,  p.  6^,  page  82. — page  81,  clause  107. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  ALEXANDER,  Chairman. 
JOHN  CAMPBELL. 
D.  I.  JOHNSTON. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  report  upon  Teachers'  Institutes, 
beg  to  submit  the  following  : — 

That  under  the  present  system  of  examination  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  have  some  connecting  link  between  our  Schools  and  Ex- 
amining Boards,  to  provide  professional  training  for  such  teachers  as 
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do  not  feel  disposed  to  attend  the  Normal  School.  Believing  that 
Teachers'  Institutes,  properly  conducted,  would  partly  remedy  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  and  tend  to  systematize  the  whole  work  of  our 
Public  Schools  throughout  the  Province.  The  Committee  would, 
therefore,  strongly  urge  the  formation  of  County  Institutes,  to  be  held 
immediately  before  the  Summer  Examinations,  attendance  at  such 
meetings  to  be  noticed  by  examiners  in  awarding  certificates.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  idea  would  recommend  that  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent be  respectfully  requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to  put  the 
present  law  in  force  for  this  piirpose. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  n.  MILLER,  (Conve^ur). 
HUlxH  J.   STRANG. 
ARCHIBALD  McMURCHY. 
ROBERT  ALEXANDER. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INCORPORATION. 

Your  Committee  having  met  and  carefully  considered  the  question 
of  Incorporation  beg  leave  to  recommend  as  follows  : 

I.  That  this  Association  apply  to  the  Legislature  of  this  Province, 
at  its  next  session  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation . 

II.  That  in  connection  with  the  said  Act  of  Incorporation  the 
power  of  electing  three  members  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instr.'ction 
be  asked  for  ;  one  to  be  elected  by  and  to  represent  each  of  the 
three  sections  into  which  this  Association  will  in  future  be  divided. 

ill.  That  the  election  of  said  members  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  take  place  at  the  regular  annual  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Law 
Society ;  that  the  members  of  this  Association  only  shall  have  the 
right  of  voting,  and  that  each  person  so  elected  shall  hold  office  for 
three  years. 

IV.  That  the  three  members  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Association  next  after  the  passing  of  said  Act,  and  that  one  shall 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  order  of  retirement  being 
decided  by  lot  by  the  three  members  themselves,  provided  always  that 
a  retiring  member  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

V.  That  one  member  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Association  next  after  the  election  of  said  three  Members,  and  one  at 
each  successive  meeting. 

VT.  That  in  case  of  death,  removal,  or  resignation  of  a  member 
another  shall  be  elected  in  his  place  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association. 
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REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE   ON   UNION. 

The  Committee  on  Union  met  according  to  appointment,  and, 
after  discussing  the  various  points  brought  under  their  notice,  decided 
upon  the  following  report  : 

1st.  That  the  Societies  hitely  known  under  the  names  of  the 
'*  Ontario  Teachers'  Association"  and  the  "  Ontario  Grammar  School 
Masters'  Association"  be  united,  under  the  name  of  the  "Ontario 
Teachers'  Association  ;" 

2nd.  That  the  Association  shall  have  three  different  sections, 
representing  respectively,  1st,  Teachers  in  High  Schools  ;  2ndly,  In- 
spectors ;  Srdly,  Public  School  Teachers; 

3rd.  That,  in  all  subjects  pertaining  to  education  generally,  the 
Association  shall  act  as  one  body,  both  in  discussing  and  deciding 
upon  such  subjects; 

4th.  That  subjects  pertaining  specifically  to  any  one  or  two  of 
the  sections  mentioned  in  the  second  clause,  shall  be  discussed  by  the 
members  of  all  sections,  but  that  the  decision  of  the  subject  shall 
rest  alone  with  the  section  or  sections  particularly  interested  ; 

5th.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  regarding  the  clause  in  which 
any  specified  subject  may  be  included,  the  decision  shall  be  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  present,  and  such  decision 
shall  be  final  ; 

6th.  That  there  shall  be  three  Standing  Committees,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  sections  mentioned  in  the  second  clause,  and  that  the 
composition  of  the  Committees  shall  be  as  follows  : 

(].)  High  School  Committee,  consisting  of  four  High  School 
teachers  and  one  member  selected  from  either  of  the  other  two 
sections; 

(2.)  Committee  of  Inspectors,  consisting  of  four  Inspectors  and 
one  member  selected  from  either  of  the  other  two  sections; 

(3.)  Public  School  Committee,  consisting  of  four  masters  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  one  member  selected  from  either  of  the  other  two 
sections  ; 

7th.  That,  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency  necessitating  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  sections  mentioned  in  the  second 
clause,  the  President  of  the  Association,  on  the  written  application  of 
at  least  two  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  for  such  section, 
shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  aforesaid  section, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  President  refusing  or  neglecting  to  call  such 
meeting,  the  Committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  shall  have 
full  power  to  meet  at  the  call  of  their  chairman  and  to  take  action  upon 
the  subject  so  specified. 

J.  HOWARD  HUNTER, 
Chairman. 
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PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  address,  the  Act  recently  pa? sed 
regarding  Public  and  High  Schools,  with  the  regulations  made,  ur.der 
the  Act,  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  fifth  clause  of  the  Act  provides  that  "  in  each  County  or  union 
of  Counties  there  shall  be  one  or  more  school  ofHcers,  to  be  called 
County  Inspectors,  who  shall  have  charge  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  nor' less  than  fifty  schools  each."  Under  the  law,  as 
it  formerly  stood,  it  was  competent  for  County  Covmcils  to  appoint 
County  Inspectors  ;  but  only  in  a  few  cases  was  the  power  to  make  such 
appointments  exercised  :  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  inspection 
bestowed  on  the  Common  Schools  was  less  satisfactory  than  might  have 
been  desired.  Of  the  Local  Superintendents,  who  are  henceforth  to 
be  known  in  our  schools  no  more,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  speak 
harshly.  A  considerable  number  of  them  performed  their  duties 
with  ability  and  zeal  ;  and,  as  a  class,  they  were  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  education  ;  but — as  King  Arthur  said,  when  he  lay  bleeding 
of  his  mortal  wound,  ' '  I  have  done  my  work " — they  have  done 
their  work.  The  impression  throughout  the  country  was  universal, 
that  it  was  time  for  the  old  order  to  change,  and  to  give  place  to 
something  more  adapted  to  the  stage  cf  educational  development  at 
which  we  have  ai-rived  ;  and  hence  the  clause  of  the  Act,  which  abol- 
ishes the  system  of  inspection  by  Local  Superintendents,  and  renders 
the  appointment  of  County  Inspectors  imperative,  has  met  with  no 
serious  opposition  from  any  quarter. 

The  duty  of  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  County  Inspectors  is 
laid  on  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Council  has  resolved 
to  grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  graduates  of  a  British  or  Colo- 
nial University,  who  have  taught  in  a  school  for  three  years,  and  to 
first-clasa  Public  School  teachers  of  the  highest  grade.  I  do  not 
mention,  as  a  separate  class.  High  School  Masters  who  have  taught  in 
a  school  for  three  years,  for  a  degree  is  henceforth  to  be  made  the 
qualification  for  the  Mastership  of  a  High  School. 

Each  graduate,  before  receiving  a  certificate,  must  write  a  Thesis  on 
school  organization,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Examining  Committee  of 
the  Council.  It  appears  from  the  public  papers,  that  the  dignity  of 
some  graduates  has  been  hurt  by  this  regulation  ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  there  is  a  shadow  of  a  ground  for  the  offence  that  has  been 
taken.  For,  in  the  first  place,  an  ordinary  University  degree  is  not 
the  most  satisfactory  guarantee  possible  that  the  holder  possesses  even 
the  literary  and  scientific  attainments  necessary  for  the  office  of  Public 
School  Inspector.  A  graduate,  as  such — a  mere  pass  graduate,  it  may 
be,  of  an  inferior  University — is  not  entitled  to  carry  himself  loftily, 
as  though  all  further  inquiry  into  his  fitness  for  so  important  an  office 
as  that  of  County  Inspector  were  something  like  an  insult.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  a  graduate,  were  it  certain  that  his  acquirements  are 
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ever  so  high,  is  not  necessarily,  even  thongh  he  may  have  taught  in  a 
school  for  three  years,  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  Public 
Schools,  and  with  the  methods  of  teaching,  which  should  be  followed 
there.  The  examination  which  he  passed  before  receiving  a  degree, 
did  not  extend  to  these  points,  while  first-class  Public  School  teachers 
have  been  examined  on  them  more  than  once.  Where  is  the  hardship 
then  of  his  being  asked  to  write  a  thesis  showing  that  he  has  at  least 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  subject  ? 

i  cannot  doubt  that  the  resolution  of  the  Council  to  grant  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  to  those  Public  School  teachers  only,  who  are  in 
the  highest  grade  of  the  first-class,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
who  are  in  a  position  to  give  an  impartial  opinion.  Apart  from  the 
unseemliness  of  having  a  school  inspected  by  a  gentleman  whose  cer- 
tificate might  be  of  an  inferior  grade  to  that  held  by  the  teacher  of  the 
school,  the  effect  of  throwing  the  ofiice  of  Inspector  open  to  any  Public 
School  teacher  except  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  their  profession, 
would  be  to  lower  the  general  character  of  the  ofiice,  and  so  to  hinder 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  for  which  County  Inspectorships  were  in- 
stituted. We  look  for  great  things  from  the  Inspectors.  We  expect 
them  to  be  the  means  of  reviving  the  PublicSchools,  and  advancing 
them  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency.  That  they  may  be 
able  to  render  such  a  service,  they  must  be  men  whom  teachers  and 
trustees  and  ratepayers  everywhere  will  look  up  to  with  respect,  whose 
counsel  will  be  sought  with  confidence,  whose  approbation  will  be 
valued,  and  for  whose  blame  reverence  will  be  felt  ;  but  it  would  be 
foolish  to  expect  County  Inspectors  as  a  body  to  answer  this  descrip- 
tion, if  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Inspectorships  who  were  not 
competent  to  take  a  first-class  certificate  of  the  highest  grade. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  clauses  of  the  School  Act  establishing 
County  Inspectorships,  are  those  'which  relate  to  the  examination  of 
teachers. 

Scarcely  anything  has  in  time  past  been  felt  to  be  a  more  serious 
evil,  by  those  Avho  have  interested  themselves  in  the  working  of  our 
educational  system,  than  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  examination 
and  classification  of  teachers.  When  I  was  Inspector  of  Grammar 
Schools,  I  heard  the  complaint  freqviently  made,  that  a  candidate  who 
found  it  diflicult  to  obtain  a  third-class  certificate  from  one  Board 
might  withovit  difficulty  get  a  second  or  first-class  certificate  from 
another.  This  disparity  in  the  standards  set  up  by  different  Boards, 
besides  giving  rise  to  numerous  cases  of  individual  dissatisfaction, 
tended  to  bring  down  the  general  standard  of  qualification,  and  throw 
suspicion  on  the  value  of  the  certificates  held  even  by  first  and  second 
class  teachers  who  had  fairly  won  the  position  that  had  been  assigned 
to  them.  The  provisions  which  the  new  Act  makes,  with  the  view  of 
remedying  the  evil  referred  to,  are  as  follows  :  First-class  certificates 
are  henceforth  to  be  given  only  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ; 
and  second  and  third-class  certificates  only  by  County  Boards  of  Ex- 
aminers.    The  papers  for  second  and  third-class  certificates,  as  well  as 
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for  first,  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
through  a  committee  of  their  appointment  or  otherwise  ;  so  that  can- 
didates for  second  and  third-class  certificates,  though  presenting  them- 
selves before  different  Boards,  shall  still  have  the  same  papers  to 
answei".  Moreover,  by  a  regulation  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  value  of  the  several  questions  in  the  examination  papers 
must  be  fixed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  ;  the  effect  of  which  is, 
that  all  candidates  for  certificates  of  a  particular  class,  who  give  cor 
rect  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  examination  papers,  must  receive 
the  same  number  of  marks  for  the  answers,  by  whatever  Board  they 
may  be  examined. 

It  is  perhaps  not   possible,   in  the  meantime  to  go  farther  than 
this   in  the  way  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  examination  and  classi- 
cation  of  Public  School  teachers.       Of  course,   even    where  examina- 
tion papers  are  the  same,  and  the  values  affixed  to  the  several  ques- 
tions are  also  the  same,  there  may  still  be  a  serious  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  examinations,  in  consequence   of  the  different  estimates  which 
different  examiners  make  of  imperfect  answers.     In  estimating  imper- 
fect answers,  some  of  the   County  Boards,  which  have  to  decide  the 
fate  of  applicants  for  second  and  third-class  certificates,  will  be  much 
more  severe  than  others,  and  thus  the  ideal  of  absolute  uniformity  in 
the  examination  and   classification  of  teachers  will  not  by  any  means 
be  attained.     I  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  think  that  County  Boards 
of  Examiners  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  certificates  of  all  classes, 
first,  second  and  third,  granted  by  one  examining  body.     This  would 
secure  uniformity,  as   far  as   such  a  theory  is  possible ;  it  would  pro- 
bably not  involve  much  more  expense  than  is  entailed  by  the  present 
system,  audit  would  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  centralization 
by  those  only  who  allow  their  ears  to  be  filled  with  a  popular  cry,  and 
do  not  consider  that  centralization,  which  separates  examiners  from 
local  partialities  and  suggestions,  is,  in  such  a  matter,  the  very  thing 
to  be  desired.     But,  after  what  I  have  learned  of  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants likely  to  come  forward  from  year  to  year  for  second  and  third- 
class  certificates,  I   do  not  see  how  a  single  small  committee  could 
overtake  the  work  of  reading  all  the  papers  that  would  be  given  m. 
I  acquiesce,  therefore,   in  the  method  of    examining  and  classifying 
teachers  now  prescribed  by  law,   as  perhaps  th9  l:)est  attainable  m 
present  circumstances. 

The  examining  committee,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  consists  of  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  ;  and  of  the  two  High  School  Inspectors.  Besides  a 
special  examination  for  certificates  of  qualification  for  the  office  of 
Public  School  Inspector,  the  committee  has  recently  had  to  conduct, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Normal  School  Masters,  the  examination  of 
both  divisions  of  the  Normal  School,  and  ic  is  at  present  engaged  with 
the  general  examination  of  candidates  for  first-class  certificates 
throu<^hout  the  Province.  In  this  general  examination  the  Normal 
School  Masters  take  no  part.  Though,  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  I 
accepted  these  arrangements  as  suitable  to  the  transition  year  through 
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which  the  School  system  is  passing.  1  think  that,  in  future,  it  would 
be  better  if  the  Normal  School  Masters  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates.  There 
are  undoubtedly  some  advantages  in  teachers  having  a  share  in  the  ex- 
amination of  their  pupils,  but  these,  in  the  present  instance,  are  far 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  imperative  necessity  which  exists  that 
no  one  set  of  applicants  for  a  certificate  of  a  particular  class  should  be 
subjected  to  a  different  ordeal  from  another,  and  also  that  no  possible 
whisper  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  his  own  pupils  should 
go  abroad.  This  necessity  is  now  more  imperative  than  ever,  inas- 
much as  both  second  and  first-class  certificates  have  a  greater  value 
than  formerly  ;  second-class  certificates  having  been  made  permanent 
daring  the  good  behaviour  of  the  holders,  and  valid  in  all  the  muni- 
cipalities of  the  Province  ;  and  a  first-class  certificate  of  the  highest 
grade  rendering  the  holder  eligible  for  the  office  of  Public  School  In- 
spector. My  opinion,  therefore,  is  clear,  that  Normal  School  Masters 
shinild  not  ha\e  a  place  in  future  on  the  examining  committee  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  also,  that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  bat  one  exam- 
ination for  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  and  for  other  applicants 
for  teachers'  certificates. 

In  fact,  the  way  seems  to  have  been  paved  for  this,  however  un- 
intentionally, by  the  recent  School  Act.  The  clause  of  the  Act  which 
]jrovides  that  second-class  certificates  shall  be  granted  only  by  County 
Boards,  applies,  1  presimie,  to  Normal  School  students  as  well  as  to 
other  persons  ;  and  hence  those  Normal  School  students,  forming  the 
majority  of  the  whole,  who  do  not  aspire  to  more  than  second-class 
certificates,  must  appear  before  County  Boards  for  examination,  along 
with  other  applicants  for  certificates.  It  is  triie  that  an  understanding 
might  be  come  to  with  County  Boards  to  issue  certificates  to  Normal 
School  students  on  the  ground  of  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ;  this,  I  suppose, 
would  be  consistent  with  the  statute  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  what  the 
statute  contemplated,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  will  not  think  of  such  an  arrangement.  If  the  larger 
division  of  Normal  School  pupils  nmst  thus  necessarily  attend  the 
County  Board  examinations,  Avhy  may  not  the  other  and  smaller 
division  attend  the  same  examinations  'I  It  would  be  for  their  own 
advantage  to  do  so  ;  for,  should  a  Normal  School  student  be  examined 
merely  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  fail 
to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate,  he  could  not  receive  a  second-class 
certificate,  the  Council  having  no  power  to  issue  such  a  document, 
but,  by  presenting  himself  before  a  County  Board,  he  might,  in  the 
event  of  his  failing  to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Council, 
receive  a  second-class  certificate  from  the  Board. 

I  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  High  School  Inspection. 
Increased  provision  for  the  inspection  of  the  High  Schools  is  un- 
doubtedly required  to  be   made.     The  task  of  visiting  twice  a  year, 
more  than  a  hundred  schools  scattered  over  the  Province,  is  too  heavy 
to  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  any  one  man  ;  and  (what  is  more  con- 
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siderable)  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  unable,  so  long  as 
there  was  but  one  Inspector,  to  frame  suitable  regulations  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  High  School  fund  among  the  different  schools. 
In  the  last  two  reports  which  I  had  the  honour,  as  Grammar  School 
Inspector,  of  giving  in  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  I  showed  that  the 
effect  of  apportioning  the  Government  grant  according  to  attendance 
merely,  was,  to  empty  into  the  Grammar  Schools  all  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Common  Schools.  This  was  the  case  particularly  in  Union  Schools. 
Of  course  nobody  used  any  undue  influence  to  bring  such  a  result 
about ;  nevertheless,  somehow,  it  came  about.  The  Common  Schools 
were  degraded  by  having  almost  all  their  pupils,  male  and  female, 
drained  off  as  soon  as  the  children  were  able  to  parse  an  easy  English 
sentence  ;  and  the  Grammar  Schools  were  crowded  Avith  boys  and 
girls  for  whom  a  Grammar  School  course  of  study  was  not  adapted. 
For  these  evils,  the  only  remedy  possible,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to 
make  the  amount  of  the  Government  grants  to  the  difierent  High 
Schools  dependant  not  on  numbers  alone,  but  on  results  likewise. 
To  speak  mathematically,  Avhat  each  school  shall  receive  oiit  of  the 
public  treasury  should  be  a  function  of  the  two  variable  quantities, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  and  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  ;  but,  in  order  that  results  might  be  talcen  into  account, 
more  than  one  inspector  was  indispensable. 

Each  of  the  two  inspectors,  whose  services  are  now  available,  will 
be  required  to  visit  all  the  High  Schools  once  a  year.  Having  to  visit 
the  schools  only  once  a  year,  and  not  twice,  as  was  the  case  in  my 
day,  the  Inspectors  will  be  able  to  devote  to  each  school  a  much  larger 
portion  of  time  than  was  formerly  allowed.  In  fact,  as  new  conse- 
quences are  to  be  made  to  hang  on  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  the 
inspections  of  the  schools  must  receive  a  somewhat  new  character. 
The  Inspectors  will  make  a  very  detailed  inquiry  into  the  work  done 
in  the  several  schools,  and  examine  all  the  departments  of  that  work, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ;  and.  it  is  believed,  that,  as  the  result 
of  such  minute  investigation — much  more  minute  than  has  been  either 
possible  or  necessary  hitherto, — they  will  be  able  to  arrange  the  High 
Schools  into  classes,  according  to  the  educational  results  which  the 
several  schools  exhibit.  These  classes  might  be  three  in  number, — 
first,  second  and  third.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Inspectors  shall  be 
asked  to  arrange  the  schools  in  the  several  classes  in  the  order  of 
merit  ;  this  would  be  too  much  for  them  to  attempt ;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  insuperable  difSculty  in  the  way  of  their  agreeing 
on  a  report  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
school  is,  in  their  judgment,  entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  or  highest 
class  ;  such  another  school  in  the  second  ;  and  such  another  school  in 
the  third.  The  Inspectors  will  not  make  their  rounds  together,  but  at 
different  times,  so  that  a  school,  which  may  have  been  visited  by  one 
of  the  Inspectors  at  a  somewhat  unfavourable  season,  may  have  the 
advantage  of  being  visited  at  a  more  favourable  season  by  the  other. 
Of  course,  in  carrying  out  these  arrangements,  a  great  responsibility 
will  lie  on  the  Inspectors  ;    and  High  School  masters,  who  find  their 
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schools  in  the  third  class,  will  be  prone  to  fancy  that  thej!^  have  suffered 
injustice  ;  but,  where  both  Inspectors  concur  in  placing  a  school  in  a 
particular  class,  the  country  will  not  easily  be  convinced  that  the 
judgment  is  erroneous.  In  the  event  of  the  Inspectors  differing  re- 
garding a  particular  school,  a  balance  will  have  to  be  struck  between 
their  judgments.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Inspectors  Avill  always  be 
men  in  whose  capacity  and  integrity  the  utmost  confidence  can  be 
placed. 

Suppose  tlie  High  Schools  to  have  been  so  arranged,  in  the  uianner 
I  have  described,  according  to  educational  results  ;  what  then  ?  All 
the  schools  which  are  placed  in  the  third  class,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
receive  a  certain  fixed  sum  for  each  pupil  ;  those  in  the  second  class, 
a  certain  larger  sum  for  each  pui^il ;  and  those  in  the  firs^  class,  a  cer- 
tain still  larger  sum  for  each  pupil.  To  encourage  good  teaching,  the 
grant  for  each  pupil  in  the  second-class  schools  should  be  very  decid- 
edly in  advance  of  that  paid  for  each  in  the  third-class  schools  ;  and 
a  similar  principle  should  be  followed  in  determining  the  allowance  to 
first-class  schools.  Where  a  school  is  so  bad  as  to  be  deemed  by  the 
Inspectors  unworthy  of  being  placed  in  any  of  the  three  classes,  it 
should  receive  no  grant. 

If  a  scheme  such  as  this  be  found  practicable,  and  be  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  it  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  consequences.  It  will  not  only  be  a  heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement  to  the  i^ractice  of  herdiug  boys  and  girls  out 
of  the  Public  Schools  into  the  High  School  without  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  a  High  School  course  of  study,  but  it  will  also  stimulate 
High  School  masters  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  to  raise  their  re- 
spective schools  to  the  highest  rank  It  will  at  the  same  time  teach 
triistees  a  lesson  which  some  of  them  need  to  learn.  With  trustees 
the  question  often  is,  not — ' '  Where  can  we  get  the  best  teacher  ?" 
but — "At  how  low  a  rate  can  we  '  hire'  a  teacher  V'  A  very  accom- 
plished and  successful  Grammar  School  Master  once  complained  to  me 
of  the  injustice  the  trustees  were  doing  him,  in  withholding  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Government  grant  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and 
using  it  pai'tly  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  partly  to  pay  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  salary  of  a  Common  School  teacher  who  did  some  work  in 
the  Grammar  School  ;  and,  in  the  covirse  of  the  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him,  he  stated  that  one  of  the  trustees  had  expressed  himself 
to  the  effect  that  the  Grammar  School  Master  was  too  well  j)aid  ;  he 
(the  trustee  in  question)  thought  that  a  six -hundred-dollar  teacher 
would  be  good  enough.  Now,  with  such  trustees,  unintelligent  and 
narrow-minded,  it  is  of  no  use  to  urge  rational  considerations  of  the 
higher  order.  As  Schiller  says,  "  Against  stupidity  the  Gods  contend 
in  vain."  But  there  is  one  consideration  to  which  even  the  stupidest 
trustee  is  not  likely  to  be  insensible,  namely,  that,  when  the  appor- 
tionment to  a  particular  school  is  made  to  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
educational  rank  which  the  school  takes,  six-hundred-dollar  teachers 
will  no  longer  be  as  profitable  as  they  may  formerly  have  been.  If  by 
engaging  a  thousand-dollar   or  a  twelve-hundred -dollar  teacher  you 
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might  have  ma«te  your  school  a  first-cLass  school,  while  by  leaving  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  six-hundred-dollar  teacher  you  keep  it  in  the  third 
class,  it  may  turn  out  that  in  choosing  the  six-hundred-dollar  man 
you  saved  money  in  one  direction,  to  lose  as  much,  perhaps  more,  in 
another. 

The  scheme  of  apportionment  which  I  have  sketched,  proceeds  on 
the  idea,  not  that  the  total  grant  is  a  definite  amount,  but  that  a  definite 
amount  is  to  be  paid  for  each  pupil  in  a  school  according  to  the  class 
in  which  the  school  is  placed.  Permit  me  to  ask  attention  to  this.  At 
present,  as  you  are  aware,  a  definite  total  sum  lies  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Chief  Superintendent  for  distribution  among  the  High  Schools. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  what  one  school  gains  another  must  lose. 
A  stationary  Government  grant  is,  besides,  a  check  on  progress  ;  for, 
should  any  considerable  number  of  the  schools  make  such  advance- 
ment as  to  render  it  necessary  to  engage  additional  masters,  a  great 
increase  of  the  total  expenditure  for  salaries  would  be  requisite,  which 
increase,  however,  with  a  stationary  grant,  there  are  no  means  of 
meeting.  But  if  the  views  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  were 
adopted,  and  a  definite  amount  paid  for  each  pupil  in  a  school  accord- 
ing to  the  educational  rank  of  the  school,  there  would,  in  consequence 
of  the  grant  expanding  in  the  same  proportion  in  v/hich  the  schools 
become  more  numerously  attended  and  better  conducted,  be  no  check 
on  progress  ;  noi  would  the  gain  of  one  school  be  the  loss  of  another  ; 
each  would  be  rewarded  on  a  consideration  sim.ply  of  its  own  doings — 
which  surely  is  the  right  principle. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  scheme  which  I 
have  submitted,  that  it  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  consider- 
ably larger  sum  of  money  than  is  at  present  allowed  by  the  Legislature 
for  High  School  purposes.  I  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  case  ; 
but  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  the  scheme  were  found  practicable,  its 
advantages  would  be  so  marked  that  the  country  would  not  grudge 
the  money  that  might  be  needed  to  carry  it  out.  Last  year,"  in  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Upper  Canada  College  question, 
certain  views,  expressed  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  seemed  to  be  assent- 
ed to  by  a  member  of  the  Government,  who  was  on  the  Committee  ; 
but  he  remarked,  turning  to  some  members  of  the  Opposition,  who 
were  present  :  "If  we  were  to  propose  any  such  thing,  there  would 
be  an  outcry  about  the  expense."  On  this,  one  of  the  parties  more 
immediately  addresed,  rephed  :  "  If  the  Government  bring  down  any 
proposal,  which  can  be  sliown  to  be  for  the  true  interests  of  educa- 
tion, we  will  heartily  concur  in  it,  whatever  the  expense  may  be. 
There  is  nothing  we  will  not  pay  to  have  our  children  well  educated." 
I  refer  to  this  little  passage  of  arms  because  it  brings  out  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  truth,  that  all  parties  in  Parliament,  those  in  power  and 
those  who  expect  to  get  into  power,  will  agree  to  grant  whatever  funds 
can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  educational 
system.  Indeed,  an  eminent  member  of  the  House  said  to  me  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  him  some  time  ago  :  ' '  expense  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  is  not  to  be  considered." 
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Let  nie  now  advert  to  those  clauses  of  the  Act  which  hear  on  the 
conrse  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools. 

As  regards  the  Public  School  programme,  the  chief  thing  to  be 
noticed,  is  the  introduction  into  it  of  a  new  scientific  element.  By 
the  thirteenth  clause  of  the  Act,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is 
required  to  make  provision  "  for  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  the 
elements  of  Natural  History,  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  of  Mechan- 
ics, and  of  Agricultiire. "  It  must  not  be  thought  that  it  is  intended, 
by  the  introduction  of  these  branches  of  study  into  the  Public  Schools, 
that  less  attention  than  formerly  is  to  be  given  to  our  old  and  valued 
friends,  the  three  R's.  Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  must  ever 
continue  to  be  the  main  strands  in  the  tord  of  elementary  knowledge 
— the  sides  of  the  triangular  base  of  the  pyramid  of  education.  If 
there  were  the  least  danger  that  the  admission  of  science  into  the 
Public  Schools  would  lead  to  the  neglect  of  reading,  Avriting  and 
arithmetic,  I  for  one  would  say, — keep  science  at  the  outside  of  the 
door.  I  trust,  however,  that  it  may  be  found  possible,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  just  claims  of  the  li's,  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
bringing  the  children  in  our  Public  Schools  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  science.  This  is  eminently  the  age  of  science.  The 
most  wonderful  discoveries  are  being  daily  made  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  a  scientific  literature,  at  once  popular  and  exact,  is  bringing  the 
results  of  jahilosophical  research  within  the  reach  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. In  these  circumstances,  a  School  system,  which  should  fail  to 
furnish  the  elementary  education,  that  would  give  every  child  in  the 
Province  the  means  of  fitting  himself  to  look  v/ith  intelligence,  when 
he  grows  up,  on  the  great  scientific  movement  going  on  around  him, 
and  to  take  part,  if  qualified,  in  the  work  of  original  scientific  inves- 
tigation, would  be  seriously  defective.  The  only  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  which  can  here  be  raised,  is  whether  the  teaching  of  the  ele- 
ments of  science  should  be  confined  to  the  High  Schools,  or  made  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Public  Schools  also  ?  The  Legislature  has  taken 
the  latter  view.  I  observe  that  it  is  fortified  in  this  by  the  opinion  of 
the  British  Royal  Commission  on  education  ;  for,  in  reporting  on  the 
most  suitable  course  of  study  for  a  class  of  schools  similar  to  our 
Public  Schools,  the  Commissioners  recommend  the  introduction  of 
elementary  scientific  subjects.  It  may  also  bo  remarked  that  a  large 
number  of  boys  and  girls  will  probably  complete  their  education  in 
the  Public  Schools  ;  so  that,  if  they  do  not  obtain  an  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  science  in  these  institutions,  they  will  get  it  no- 
where else.  Some  persons,  when  they  see  the  programme  of  study 
-\\-hich  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  drawn  up  for  the  Public 
Schools,  may  very  possiblj^  scoft'  at  the  extremely  elementary  character 
of  the  lessons  to  be  given  in  Natural  History  and  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, and  Mechanics,  and  may  say  :  V/hat  is  the  use  of  learning  any- 
thing where  so  little  is  learned  ]  But,  if  the  little  be  only  well 
taught,  it  will  be  invaluable.  It  will  create  a  taste  for  more.  It  will 
be  an  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of  naore.  It  will  introduce  into 
the  mind  new  conceptions— seed-thoughts,  which  may  germinate,  and 
bring  forth,  in  due  time,  who  can  teU  what  fruits  ? 
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Ill  the  High  Schools  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  henceforth 
to  be  optional.  A  thorough  elementary  classical  education  is  still  to 
be  provided  for  boys  (and  girls,  if  you  please)  who  may  propose  to 
enter  a  university  ;  but  boys  and  girls  who  have  no  such  intention, 
are  not  to  be  debarred  from  receiving  a  superior  High  School  educa- 
tion adapted  to  their  wants.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of 
the  Legislature,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  adressed  itself 
to  the  task  of  framing  two  programmes  for  High  Schools,  one  classi- 
cal, and  the  other  non-classical.  In  the  non-classical  course,  promi- 
nence is  given  to  various  branches  of  science,  the  curriculum  being, 
in  this  respect,  a  continuation  of  what  was  prepared  for  the  Public 
Schools  ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit,  in  definite  outline,  a 
scheme  af  advanced  study  in  the  English  language.  I  have  elsewhere 
stated  at  length,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  in  my  power,  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  English  language,  as  an  instrument  of 
education  ;  and  I  will  now  merely  say,  that  in  order  to  vindicate  for 
English  a  far  higher  place  than  it  has  yet  received  in  our  Provincial 
schools,  it  is  not  necessary  to  institute  a  comparison  between  it  and 
the  ancient  classical  languages,  or  the  modern  German  and  French  ; 
for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  great  mass  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools  mu  ;t  receive  almost  their  entire  culture,  so  far  as  depend- 
ent on  the  study  of  language,  neither  from  the  ancient  classics,  nor 
from  French  and  German,  but  from  their  own  language.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature 
may  be  rendered  not  only  fascinating,  but  extreniply  useful  even  for 
the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  results  for  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  habit  to  look  almost  exclusively  to  Latin  and  Greek,  let  me 
({uote  a  passage  from  a  lecture  of  Professor  Tyndall,  one  of  the  best 
writers,  as  well  as  ablest  philosophers  of  the  present  day  : — "  If  I  ex- 
cept discussions  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Popery  and  Protestant- 
ism, English  grammar  was  the  most  important  discipline  of  my  boy- 
hood. The  piercing  through  the  involved  and  inverted  sentences  of 
'Paradise  Lost;'  the  linking  of  the  verb  to  its  often  distant  nomina- 
tive, of  the  relative  to  its  distant  antecedent,  of  the  agent  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  transitive  verb,  of  the  preposition  to  the  noun  or  pronoun 
which  it  governed  ;  the  study  of  variations  in  mood  and  tense  ;  the 
transformations  often  necessary  to  bring  out  the  true  grammatical 
structure  of  a  sentence — all  this  was  to  my  young  mind  a  discipline  of 
the  highest  value,  and,  indeed,  a  source  of  unflagging  delight.  How 
I  rejoiced  when  I  found  a  great  author  tripping,  and  was  fairly  able  to 
pin  him  to  a  corner  from  which  there  was  rio  escaping.  I  speak  thus 
of  English,  because  it  was  of  real  value  to  me.  I  do  not  speak  of 
other  languages,  because  their  educational  value  for  me  was  almost  in- 
sensible. But,"  he  adds — and  the  words  merit  attention,  as  showing 
how  the  appreciation  of  one  means  of  culture  does  not  necessarily 
lessen,  with  a  broad-minded  man,  the  appreciation  of  another — "know- 
ing the  value  of  English  so  well,  I  .should  be  the  last  to  deny,  or 
even  to  doubt,  the  high  discipline  involved  in  the  proper  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek." 

The  single  difficulty  which  I  foresee  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
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to  the  most  happy  results  the  programmes  with  which  the  Council 
of  PubHc  Instruction  has  been  engaged  is  the  lack  of  competent  Eng- 
lish and  scientific  teachers.  To  teach  the  higher  branches  of  English 
well,  demands  a  somewhat  rare  faculty.  And,  as  regards  science,  1 
am  satisfied  from  the  recent  examinations  in  which  I  have  taken  part, 
that  many  of  the  Public  School  Masters  need  to  have  their  notions 
about  science  entirely  reconstructed.  I  make  no  apology,  gentlemen, 
for  speaking  frankly.  An  idea  seems  to  be  entertained  that  scientific 
knowledge  consists  in  being  acquainted  with  rules  for  working  prob- 
lems. I  was  amiised  with  a  note  which  a  gentlemen,-  who  came  up  at 
the  recent  Normal  School  examination,  appended  to  his  answers  to  a 
paper  in  natural  philosophy,  which  bore  my  name  at  its  head  :  ' '  Mr. 
Young,"  said  he,  "if  you  had  given  me  problems  in  steam  I  would 
have  shown  you  how  to  work  them."  Now,  as  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  have  something  to  do  again  in  the  examaination  of  teachers, 
though  I  fervently  hope  not,  I  give  notice  to  all  Avhom  it  may  concern, 
that  I  attach  not  the  slightest  importance  to  the  working  of  problems 
in  steam  or  in  anything  else.  What  I  value  is,  facts  apprehended  as 
bound  together  by  a  principle,  or  Avhat  is  the  same  thing,  principles  as 
summary  expressions  for  classes  of  clearly  appi'ehended  facts.  The 
knowledge  of  rules  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  them  may  have  a  little,  a  very  little,  technical  use  ; 
but  educationally  it  is  worthless.  It  might  be  dangerous,  perhaps,  to 
hint  that  even  the  High  School  Masters  may  not  all  possess  the  requi- 
site scientific  accomplishment  to  qualify  them  for  the  duties  which  are 
now  to  devolve  upon  them.  Are  they  not,  most  of  them,  graduates 
of  a  University  ? 

The  last  point  to  which  I  shall  ask  your  attention,  is  the  author- 
ity given  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  establish  Collegiate 
Institutes. 

The  effect  of  that  part  of  the  School  Act  which  makes  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  High  Schools  optional,  will  probably  be  to 
banish  classics  almost  entirely  from  the  majority  of  the  High  Schools, 
and  in  a  great  measure  to  concentrate  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  a  few  localities.  If  this  should  happen  it  would  not  be  a  misfor- 
tune. It  may  reasonably  be  expected  tha-t  as  large  a  number  of  good 
classical  pupils  will  be  produced  in  the  few  schools  which  will  become 
the  foci  of  classical  instruction  as  are  now  sent  forth  from  the  whole 
body  of  High  Schools  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  mass  of  the 
schools,  at  least  after  the  High  School  system  fairly  gets  under  way, 
and  the  teachers  have  grown  familiar  with  their  new  duties,  will  be 
doing  a  genuine  and  important  work  which  they  were  not  doing  pre- 
viously. In  order,  however,  that  classical  study  may  be  properly 
maintained  in  the  schools  where  it  is  likely  henceforth  to  be  mainly 
prosecuted,  these  Schools  must  receive  special  i^ecuniary  aid  ;  and  for 
furnishing  such  aid,  under  what  are  considered  proper  conditions,  the 
41st  clause  of  the  Act  makes  provision.  "  Whereas,"  the  cJause  runs, 
"  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  superior  classical 
schools,  it  shall  be   lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to 
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confer  upon  any  High  School  in  which  not  less  than  four  masters  are 
fully  engaged  in  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  prescribed  curriculum, 
and  in  which  the  daily  average  of  male  pupils  studying  the  Latin  or 
Greek  language  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty,  the  name  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute ;  and  towards  the  support  of  such  Collegiate  Institute  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  sum,  at  the  rate  of,  and  not  exceeding  seven 
lumdred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  out  of  the  Superior  Education 
Fund  ;  provided  that  if  in  any  year  the  average  of  pupils  above  des- 
cribed shall  fall  below  sixtj^,  or  the  number  of  masters  be  less  than 
four,  the  additional  grant  shall  cease  for  that  year  ;  and  if  the  said 
average  shall  continue  to  be  less  than  sixty,  or  the  niimber  of  mastei-s 
less  than  four  for  tvv'O  successive  years,  the  institution  shall  forfeit  the 
name  and  privileges  of  a  Collegiate  Institute  until  restored  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  under  the  conditions  provided  by 
this  section." 

I  go  heartily  along  with  the  framer  of  the  Act  in  desiring  the 
establishment  of  superior  classical  schools.  A  few  schools  of  the  type 
of  Upper  Canada  College  might,  with  great  proj^riety,  be  planted  in 
different  parts  of  the  Province,  not  perhaps  immediately,  but  with  a 
wise  regard  to  circiim stances.  I  caimot  say,  however,  that  I  look  with 
favour  on  the  proposed  Collegiate  Institute.  A  year  ago,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Grammar  School  Masters'  Association,  1  stated  to  that 
Association  my  objections  to  the  Institutes  :  I  stated  the  same  objec- 
tions when  called  to  give  evidence  befoi'e  a  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  :  and,  as  my  views  remain  unchanged,  I  will  now 
state  them  to  you.  Whether  1  am  right  or  wrong,  no  harm  can  arise 
from  having  the  subject  ventilated.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  dislike 
the  i)roposed  Collegiate  Institutes  because  of  the  character  of  insta- 
bility which  must  necessarily  attach  to  them.  The  Act  provides,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  if  in  any  year  tlie  average  of  male  puj^ils  fall 
below  sixty,  or  the  number  of  masters  be  less  than  four,  the  additional 
grant  shall  cease  for  that  year  ;  and  if  the  said  average  sliall  continue 
to  be  less  than  sixty,  or  the  number  of  masters  less  than  four  for  two 
successive  years,  the  institution  shall  forfeit  the  name  and  privileges 
of  a  Collegiate  Institute.  Thus,  a  school  may  this  year  be  a  Collegiate 
Institute,  with  the  pecuniary  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  which  that 
dignity  brings  along  with  it ;  but  next  year  it  may  lose  all  special  pe- 
cuniary advantage,  and,  the  year  following,  the  extinguisher  may 
descend  upon  it,  and  out  it  goes — as  a  Collegiate  Institute.  I  cannot 
persuade  mj'self  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  institutions  intended  to 
be  the  great  centres,  where  boys  preparing  for  a  University  are  to  be 
fitted  for  matricidation,  should  be  established  under  such  conditions 
of  uncertainty.  In  the  second  place,  the  Collegiate  Institutes  are  to 
be  devcloi^ed  out  of  the  ordinary  High  Schools  ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
is  considered  by  some  persons  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  great  re- 
spect, a  recommendation  of  the  system  ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  an  ob- 
jection, because  it  entails  the  consequence  that  the  institutes  may 
be  es"tablished  in  any  locality  where  a  High  School  exists.     I  cannot 
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help  thinking  it  avouIcI  be  better  to  have  these  institutions  fixed  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Pro^ance.  In  the  third  place,  the  funds  provided 
by  the  41st  clause  of  the  School  Bill  for  the  support  of  the  institutes, 
are  inadequate.  I  have  already  said  that  my  conception  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institutes  is,  that  they  are  to  be  somewhat  of  the  type  of  the 
Upper  Canada  College,  though  on  a  less  extensive  scale.  Now,  it  is 
simjDly  idle  to  talk  of  setting  up  institutions  of  this  character,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  give  the  masters  salaries  on  which  persons  with  the 
tastes  of  educated  gentlemen  can  live.  The  salary  of  the  Head 
Master  of  a  Collegiate  Institute  should  not  be  less  than  $1,600  a 
year ;  if  you  have  two  other  masters  with  $1,200  each,  and  a  fourth 
with  $800, — this  makes,  in  all,  $4,800.  But  what  provision  does  the 
Act  make  for  the  support  of  Collegiate  Institutes  ?  A  Collegiate  In- 
stitute will  have  its  share  of  the  Government  Grant,  one-half  as  much 
more  from  local  sources,  and  a  bonus  of  $750.  The  Government 
Grant  will  probably  not  amount  to  much  more  than  $1 ,000.  Some 
very  intelligent  High  School  masters,  who  have  si^oken  to  me  on  the 
subject,  are  afraid  that  this  estimate  is  too  high  ;  but,  if  we  say 
$1,000,  this  will  make  the  annual  income  of  a  Collegiate  Institute,  in- 
dependently of  fees,  only  about  $2,250.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
fees  will  amount  to  a  large  sum.  This  is  the  case  at  present  in  some 
schools,  as,  for  instance,  in  Gait  and  Kingston  ;  but,  throughout  the 
Province,  the  current  is  strongly  flov.dng  in  the  direction  of  free  edu- 
cation, in  the  High  Schools  as  well  as  in  the  Public  Schools.  The  eflect 
of  this  tendency  will  be  to  lower  the  fees  in  all  the  High  Schools  ex- 
cept a  few  which  happen  to  be  placed  in  peculiar  circumstances  ;  so 
that  the  income  whicli  may  be  looked  for  from  this  source  will  be  in 
most  cases  i:)recarious,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  so  every 
year.  The  36t\i  clause  of  the  Act  may  perhaps  be  thought  sufficient 
to  meet  the  difficult}- ;  for  it  gives  High  School  Boai'ds  the  power  to 
levy  not  only  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  Government  Grant,  but 
such  other  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  High 
School ;  but  the  masters  of  Collegiate  Institutes  would  not,  I  suspect, 
care  very  much  to  have  their  salaries  from  year  to  year  dependent  on 
the  generosity  of  High  School  Boards.  For  these  reasons  I  should 
have  been  better  j)leased  with  the  School  Act,  had  the  41st  clause  been 
omitted.  It  is  a  cumbrous,  and  I  fear  it  will  prove  a  not  very 
manageable,  appendage  to  an  otherwise  complete  and  harmonious 
school  system. 

Woiild  you  give  no  special  encouragement,  then,  it  may  be  said, 
to  superior  classical  education  ?  Certainly,  I  would.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  principle  were  adopted,  which  I  have  advocated  in  this 
address,  of  paying  schools  for  results  as  well  as  for  attendance,  and  if 
such  payments  were  made,  not  by  the  division  of  a  definite  total  sum 
among  the  schools,  but  by  the  allotment  to  each  school  of  a  fixed 
amount  for  each  pupil  according  to  the  educational  rank  taken  by  the 
school  ;  such  a  scheme,  the  rate  of  payment  to  first-class  schools  being 
made  (as  I  think  it  should  be)  greatly  in  excess  of  that  paid  to  the 
lower  schools,  would  provide  for  schools  of  the  first  class,  whether 
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classical  or  non-classical,  as  liberal  pecuniary  enconragement,  at  least, 
as  the  41st  clavise  of  the  Act  proposes  to  allow  to  the  Collegiat*  Insti- 
tutes. And,  in  the  second  place,  I  would  be  prepared,  as  I  before  in- 
timated, to  found,  when  the  proper  time  should  seem  to  have  arrived, 
in  the  more  important  localities,  such  as  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Hamilton 
and  London,  schools  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Upper  Canada 
College,  only  on  a  reduced  scale.  Of  course,  if  those  who  hold  the 
strings  of  the  public  purse,  will  not  give  money  to  carry  out  such 
plans,  nothing  more  can  be  said  ;  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But 
we  are  bouiid  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  Legislature 
will  not  grudge  a  moderate  expenditure — for  after  all  it  would  be 
moderate— demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Our 
Legislators  surely  all  understand  that  there  are  higher  feats  of  states- 
manship than  saving  money. 
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The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  "William  Anderson,  of  the 
Toronto  High  School : 

"  This  Association  having  reached  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence, 
we  may  very  properly  take  a  retrospect  of  its  history. 

"  In  the  month  of  December,  1861,  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  in  Toronto  and  the  County  of  York  assembled  at  the  Court 
House  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion for  Upper  Canada.  The  undertaking  was  not  unattended  with 
considerable  difficulty.  Among  teachers,  as  among  other  classes,  there 
are  many  who  look  almost  exclusively  at  the  direct  personal  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  any  movement  in  which  they  take  part.  The  Pro- 
vincial Association  was  neither  in  the  nature  of  a  trades  union  to 
keep  up  prices,  nor  a  benefit  society  to  provide  against  sickness  or  old 
age.  Teachers  generally  receive  very  scanty  remurjeration.  A  man 
obliged  to  support  a  family  on  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  to  travel  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles,  at 
the  cost  of  nearly  half  a  month's  salary,  to  attend  meetings  resulting 
apparently  in  but  little  profit. 

' '  There  existed  another  serious  obstacle,  which  by  the  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  has  happily  been  almost  entirely  removed.  Two  classes  of 
teachers  existed  throughout  the  country,  one  holding  Provincial 
the  other  County  Board  certificates  of  qualification.  No  teacher, 
however  well  qualified,  was  permitted  to  compete  for  a  Provincial 
certificate  without  previous  attendance  at  the  Normal  School.  County 
Board  teachers  considered  this  provision  of  the  law  a  great  injustice. 
Hence  arose  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  which  began  to  appear  in  a  very 
marked  manner,  immediately  after  the  Association  was  formed.  This 
feeling  was  strengthened  by  circumstances  connected  with  the  prelim- 
inary proceedings. 
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"  It  happened  that  the  day  of  our  first  meeting  for  organization 
was  made  a  holiday  at  the  K^ormal  and  Model  Schools  to  enable  the 
masters  and  students  to  attend.  Mr.  IloLertson,  then  Head  Master 
of  the  Normal  School,  presided,  and  the  masters  of  the  Model  School 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen 
appearing  in  the  published  reports,  County  Board  teachers  conchidcd 
that  the  Association  was  under  the  control  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
many  of  them,  on  that  account,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
However,  before. long  it  was  found  that  Covmty  Board  teachers  were 
in  the  majority  ;  and  then  the  complaint  might  be  heard  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  opposed  to  the  Normal  School. 

"  Even  after  the  organization  was  fully  established,  many  teachers 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  movement  began  +o  fail 
off,  and  a  variety  of  other  obstacles  presented  themselves,  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  remove.  But  as  teachers  met  in  convention,  and 
became  better  acquainted  with  one  another,  they  discovered  that  no 
class  held  control— that  the  members  were  willing  to  throw  aside  local 
prejudices,  and  forget  the  petty  distinctions  arising  from  the  differ- 
ence of  locality  in  which  their  knowledge  or  experience  had  been 
acquired. 

"  But,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing 
combined  action  among  us  was,  and  is  still,  the  want  of  permanence 
in  the  profession. 

"  Teaching  has  long  been  used  as  a  means  of  reaching  other  pro- 
fessions. A  yoiing  man  proposes  to  study  divinity,  law  or  medicine, 
but  his  finances  being  insufiicient  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  course, 
he  becomes  a  teacher  for  a  year  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
money.  His  leisure  is  entirely  taken  up  in  piirsuing  a  special  course 
of  study  entii-ely  unconnected  with  teaching.  Having  put  in  his 
time  and  drawn  his  salary,  he  troubles  himself  no  further  about  either 
teaching  or  teachers,  and,  of  course,  gives  himself  no  concern  what- 
ever about  Teachers'  Associations.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  en- 
tire number  of  teachers  that  enter  other  employments  every  year  ; 
but  turning  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  for  1867, 
we  find  that  up  to  that  year,  2,544  Provincial  certificates  had  been 
granted  to  students  of  the  Normal  School.  Of  these,  964  had  ex- 
pired or  been  superseded  by  others,  leaving  1,580  valid  at  that  date  ; 
but  only  601  persons  holding  such  certificates  were  then  engaged  in 
teaching. 

"  These  were  among  the  difficulties  to  be  met  by  those  who  ten 
years  ago  inaugurated  this  movement.  They  had  but  slight  induce- 
ments to  offer  to  their  fellow-labourers  to  come  forward  and  take  part 
in  the  work.  The  obstacles  were  numerous,  the  attractions  but  few. 
But  they  felt  that  they  had  a  duty  to  perform,  that  they  must  make 
some  sacrifice,  and  that  ultimately  success  was  certain,  and  they  have 
not  been  disappointed.  The  fact  that  this  Association  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  nearly  ten  years,  has  been  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  leading  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  affords  aniplo 
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proof  that  we  are  capable  at  least  of  working  together  for  a  common 
object.  But  more  than  this  has  been  accomplished.  Until  recently 
the  opinions  of  teachers  on  educational  matters  have  been  practically- 
disregarded.  Not  so  when  legislation  was  invoked  on  matter  affecting 
other  classes.  AVhen  a  new  Insolvency  Pill  v.-as  introduced  into  Par- 
liament, leading  merchants  were  consulted  in  regard  to  its  provisions. 
If  a  Medical  Bill  were  brought  before  the  House,  representatives  from 
the  difierent  medical  schools  were  examined  before  a  special  com- 
mittee. If  a  measure  affecting  the  legal  profession  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  members  of  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  were  respectfully 
requested  to  express  their  opinions.  When  bank  charters  required 
amendment,  cashiers  and  presidents  were  forthwith  summoned  to  the 
capital.  But  when  school  legislation  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
people's  representatives,  nobody  thought  of  asking  teachers  what 
they  thought  about  matters  which  they  above  all  others  were  most 
likely  tt)  understand.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  sti'ange  incon- 
sistency ?  It  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  educational  questions  are  of 
less  imj^ortance  than  those  relating  to  trade,  law,  or  medicine.  Ask 
the  people,  with  the  services  of  which  of  the  classes  just  named  they 
could  most  easily  dispense  :  and  the  answer  will  certainly  not  be, 
'  With  those  of  the  teachers.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  stop  to  enquire 
where  the  fault  lies — probably  with  teachers  themselves — but  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  this  state  of  things  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  Important  changes  have  just  been  made  in  the  school 
law  by  the  Act  of  the  present  year  ;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
judgment  of  the  respected  head  of  the  Education  Department  that  the 
new  features  introduced  are  not  the  result  of  mere  theory,  but  are 
based  on  the  matured  experience  of  practical  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents, as  expressed  by  the  deliberate  decisions  of  this  body.  At 
the  meeting  held  in  Hamilton  in  1 862,  a  motion  was  introduced  af- 
firming the  desirability  of  establishing  a  central  board  of  examiners 
to  issue  Provincial  certificates  of  qualification  in  lieu  of  the  recently 
abolished  system  of  issuing  County  Board  certificates.  The  mover  of 
the  resolution  recommended  the  ijlan  adopted  in  the  examinations 
of  the  London  University,  that  is,  that  the  questions  should  be  pre- 
pared by  this  Central  Board,  transmitted  under  seal  to  the  County 
Boards,  oi^ened  in  presence  of  the  candidates,  and  the  answers  re- 
turned to  the  Central  Board  for  adJTidication.  This  motion  was  lost 
by  a  small  majority  ;  but  at  several  subsequent  meetings  was  carried 
unanimously.  At  the  Convention  of  1865  an  additional  clause  was 
proposed,  and  strongly  urged  by  several  speakers,  to  the  effect  that  all 
candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification,  wherever  educated  or 
trained,  should  be  examined  by  this  board,  which  should  include  no 
individual  whose  pupils  were  required  to  undergo  its  examination. 
By  the  late  School  Act,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  precisely  this  plan  of  licensing  teachers  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  now  in  operation  throughovit  the  Province.  With  regard  to 
certain  matters  of  detail,  there  will  no  doubt  be  much  difference  of 
opinion  ;  but  as  a  whole  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  new  law.     It  removes  one  of  the  main  causes 
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of  ill-feeling  among  teachers,  establishes  merit  as  the  sole  standard  of 
gradation,  and,  judging  from  the  experience  of  past  years,  -will  have 
the  effect  of  retaining  in  our  ranks  many  of  our  best  teachers  who, 
under  the  old  law,  would  be  induced  to  enter  other  employments. 
Had  we  done  nothing  more  than  to  bring  this  matter  prominently 
before  the  proper  authorities,  and  help  to  effect  the  change  that  has 
just  been  made,  ovir  organization  would  not  have  existed  in  vain. 

"  A  thorough  system  of  school  inspection  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  Until  the  present  year,  two  serious 
evils  existed.  Incompetent  persons  were  frequently  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent,  and  many  who  were  competent,  not  being 
sufficiently  remunerated  to  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  work,  made 
the  duties  of  the  office  subordinate  to  their  other  avocations.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  schools  themselves,  how  humili- 
ating and  vexatious  to  the  competent  teacher  to  be  compelled  to  listen 
to  criticisms  on  his  system  of  imparting  instruction  from  officials^ en- 
tirely ignorant  of  school  organization  or  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
How  galling  to  the  man  of  education  to  be  examined  by  a  superin- 
tendent far  inferior  to  himself  in  attainments,  and  whose  stock  of 
knowledge  would  be  considerably  increased  by  attending  one  of  said 
teacher's  junior  classess.  In  the  case  of  that  class  usually  termed  pro- 
fessional men,  who  held  this  office,  the  fault  was  not  so  much  a  lack 
of  education  as  a  want  of  interest — although  the  knowledge  of  a  pro- 
fession does  not  necessarily  include  a  knowledge  of  teaching,  and  not 
always  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  taught.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  so  much  time,  only,  as  could  be  s^jared  from 
professional  duties  would  be  devoted  to  school  visiting.  Hence  the 
more  successful  and  popular  as  a  professional  man  the  less  efficient 
and  useful  as  a  superintendent.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  per- 
sons holding  this  position  were  inefficient.  There  have  been  many 
worthy  exceptions — men  thoroughly  competent,  conscientious,  and 
devotad  to  their  work  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  special  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  the  law  to  render  these  gentlemen  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Inspector  without  further  examination.  In 
order  to  supply  a  remedy,  this  Association,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
recommended  that  all  Superintendents  should  possess,  at  least,  the 
qualification  of  first-class  teachers,  combined  with  pi-actical  experience 
in  teaching,  and  that  appointments  should  be  made  for  counties  in- 
stead of  townships.  By  the  late  School  Act  and  the  regulations  based 
on  it,  these  recommendatiuns  have  been  fully  carried  out.  School 
Inspectors  are  now  to  be  selected  from  among  the  highest  grade  of 
practical  teachers  only. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  further  to  enumerate  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cent Statute.  Nearly  all  the  important  changes  introduced  have  been 
recommended  by  teachers  themselves.  The  utmost  readiness  has  been 
shown  by  the  Legislature,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
and  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association.  If  the  results  should  prove  unsat- 
isfactory, we  have  ourselves  to  blame. 
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"Altogether,  the  succesa  attendhig  our  labours  hn,s  been  highly 
gratifying.  Let  us  not  suppose,  however,  that  our  mission  is  accom- 
plished. This  Asssociation  has  now  a  definite  part  to  perform  in  the 
great  work  of  education,  which  can  be  done  by  it  alone.  A  few  years 
ago,  its  utility  was  considered  doubtful  audits  success  uncertain  ;  now 
its  existence  has  become  almost  a  necessity.  But  let  not  the  good  that 
has  already  been  accomplished  induce  us  to  relax  our  efforts  :  let  it  rather 
encourage  us  to  put  forth  renewed  exertions.  Every  man  owes  some- 
thing to  his  profession  besides  a  certain  amount  of  labour  for  which  he 
receives  pay.  There  may  be  callings  more  honoured,  but  there  are  none 
more  honourable  than  that  of  the  teacher.  The  foreign  foe  that  invades 
our  shores  is  not  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  ignorance  that  lurks  in 
our  midst  ;  and  the  military  hero  that  defends  us  from  the  one  de- 
serves not  better  from  his  country  than  he  who  rids  us  of  the  other. 
The  faithful  devoted  teacher  is  a  true  patriot.  It  is  not  by  whining 
and  complaining  about  want  of  respect  that  teachers  can  hope  to  se 
cure  their  proper  position.  They  must  be  true  to  themselves.  Let 
them  but  respect  their  calling,  and  it  v/ill  command  the  respect_  of 
others.  The  man  makes  the  position  respectable,  not  the  position 
the  man.  Now  more  than  ever  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  good-will 
exists  among  our  members.  A  disposition  to  unite  more  closely  to- 
gether is  everywhere  apparent.  Our  past  history  affords  ground  for 
satisfaction  aud  thankfulness.  Let  us  hope  that  a  career  of  still  greater 
usefulness  is  before  us." 
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